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INTRODUCTION 


— societies are underground springs that have 
transformed political geology, welled forth to fertilise 
green pastures or, more often, to break up noble mountains, 
sanctuaries, bulwarks, time-stained ruins. It is claimed that 
they have nurtured great causes and destroyed the bases 
of society ; fostered progress and crime, illumination and 
disaster. 

All, however, may agree in defining a secret society as 
machinery in motion, and the machinery may have been 
released in various ways: by (1) chance, (2) new currents of 
thought, (3) social and political conditions, (4) grievances, 
real or imaginary, (5) foreign rule, or (6) criminal instincts. 

Thus, (1) a satirical work of fiction chanced to start the 
Rosicrucians ; (2) Luther and the Encyclopedists infected 
the vulgar with suggestions that convulsed the world ; (3) 
class jealousies and popular privations turned to quack 
remedies fraught with fresh disease ; (4) a distaste for public 
duties overthrew ancient institutions; (5) Greeks, Poles, 
Irishmen, Germans plotted successfully against foreign 
rule; (6) Neapolitan gaolbirds followed in the footsteps of 
patriotic desperadoes. Classification bristles with difficul- 
ties, for nearly every group overlaps. But behind them all, 
groping in darkness, we may discern the moving finger of a 
hidden hand. 

And a general statement may be hazarded : the machinery 
of secret societies will not work ina vacuum. It needs a fer- 
tilising atmosphere that has not yet been convincingly 
analysed. Literary tastes, diversions, public opinions de- 
pend on atmosphere in a similar way. For instance, Milton, 
Rousseau, Dickens, Corelli fascinate one generation and dis- 
gust another; bear-baiting, lawn-tennis, waltzes, negro- 
dances, cross-word puzzles come and go ; mysticism, psycho- 
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analysis, free-trade, puritanism, patriotism rise and fall 
barometrically. The planets may have something to do 
with this, as they have with tides, vintages and epidemics. 

And the machinery of secret societies is strangely similar 
everywhere. Sometimes, of course, it is borrowed, but it is 
often repeated spontaneously, indicating common origins as 
well as common characteristics in all human minds. 

M. Benes, the Czecho-Slovak Foreign Secretary, has 
offered in his Memoirs some shrewd reflections on secret 
societies in general. He says “they rapidly form men’s 
minds, force them to attention, reflection and clairvoyance, 
teach them to penetrate psychology, judge situations, are 
in fact a regular school of life, educating men to profit by 
experience. They also teach courage, devotion and an 
abnegation that soon develops into fanaticism. Indeed, all 
conspirators are or soon become fanatics with a narrow out- 
look based upon their intimate desires. I observed traits 
in them which I had previously known only in Russian novels. 
Clandestine action easily attracts men of adventurous 
spirits, incurable romantics, and sometimes lazy folk too, 
who mistake pot-house intrigues for politics. Self-seekers 
also slip in and weak characters, who may drift into treason. 
All conspirators are prone to lose themselves in personal 
questions or trivial details, tilting against windmills and 
magnifying the adversary’s slightest action into vast and 
diabolical designs. A conspirator’s work is a preparation 
for revolution and therefore essentially destructive. It is 
full of dangers for statesmen, killing their constructive 
strength or plunging them into an incurable condition of 
romanticism. That is why conspiracy is so different from 
politics, and why these innumerable cohorts of conspirators 
who raise wars and revolutions include only a small number 
of real politicians and still less of statesmen.” This is a 
remarkable confession, well illustrated by the poor intelli- 
gence displayed by the leaders of all the Austrian Succession 
States since the Peace. 

Consciously or subconsciously, a secret society mind has 
been produced, akin to the secret service mind. We do not 
all possess it, any more than we all possess poetry or phthisis, 
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but it can be instilled and when it begins to spread, behold it 
is virulently epidemic,—epidemocratic. 

The secret society mind suffereth not long, but seeketh to 
_ Impose opinions, to play the missionary with velocity and 
violence ; envieth, vaunteth itself, doth behave itself 
unseemly, is easily provoked, thinketh evil, rejoiceth in 
iniquity, beareth nothing, believeth nothing, is usually the 
antithesis of charity according to St. Paul. 

The chief infirmities of the secret society mind are ignor- 
ance, vacillation, credulity and sometimes cowardice, all of 
which qualities place the masses at the mercy of unscru- 
pulous manipulators. 

Untutored minds see wealth and comfort acquired by 
energy or fraud, or else inherited from provident or fortunate 
ancestors. An inspired maniac or a specious mountebank 
appears with a new slogan, such as Shelley’s “ Ye are many, 
they arefew.” There is talk of chains anda goldenage. The 
credulous are easily persuaded that they have but to stretch 
out their hands and seize all the good things of the world 
without thought for the morrow. Religion is distorted to 
preach putting down the mighty from their seats and exalt- 
ing them of low degree. Then the clowns are all agog with 
visions of fowls in their pots, but they know they cannot 
organise revolutions or administer republics. So they con- 
sent to swear blind obedience to some mysterious Number 
One or Chief Centre, who is quite unknown to them or may 
not even possess an individual existence. They go mad with 
enthusiasm, take ridiculous oaths, throw bombs, sacrifice 
their lives and their interests for an anonymous absolutism. 

And what have been the results ? Demagogues have been 
exalted and their little fingers have grown thicker than the 
loins of their predecessors. The right to vote has been 
bought at the cost of the right to think and live indepen- 
dently. Poverty has been extended and magnified. Appa- 
rent success has imposed long periods of unrest, confusion, 
corruption, intolerance and national bankruptcy, almost as 
disastrous as winning a war. 

The Greeks turned out the Turks by secret societies and 
substituted home anarchy for alien rule ; the Serbian Black 
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Hand committed unspeakable crimes and a gang of mur- 
derers is now installed to govern the nation ; the Irish have 
fulfilled Lord Salisbury’s prophecy and stew in their own 
juice. 

The intentions of the untutored mind—the raw material 
of secret societies—may be admirable, but the effects are 
often disastrous. Under wise and philanthropic direction 
it may be constrained to perform and progress like clockwork. 
But machinery that is wound up and released at large is a 
derelict that tears down hills like an avalanche foaming 
forth to sea as an Imminent menace to all honest craft. In 
the hands of Satanic self-seekers it becomes an apocalyptic 
Beast deliberately trained for universal threatenings and 
slaughter. 

The masses may be capable of pronouncing on wide issues 
and are consulted by a prudent ruler, but they are incapable 
of dealing with details. Men may be trusted to declare a 
preference for a certain machine, but cannot hope to build 
it if they ignore the rudiments of mechanics. Say serfs 
desire to own the land. They can be gratified as the result 
of votes or privy conspiracy. But they are not qualified to 
decide the intricate details of a Land Bill and assure an equit- 
able settlement. Say women have been down-trodden. 
They can chain themselves to railings, and pollute letter- 
boxes, and invite forcible feeding or secure concessions by 
good ambulance-work during a war; but your charwoman 
or your nun or your chorus-girl must trust to experts for a 
new measure of divorce or the revision of a Salic law. 

The masses know no history and are therefore poor pro- 
phets of future content. But the impotence of the newly 
enfranchised never prevents them from desiring to dictate. 
Anchorites refuse to realise that they are unfit to legislate on 
night-clubs, bookmakers’ touts to pronounce on eccle- 
siastical ritual. Give them a vote and they rush in to exer- 
cise it. Indeed, in some countries, they are actually com- 
pelled to vote, whatever their misgivings. 

If you must have popular government, some kind of soviet 
or syndicalism or government by compartments seems the 
only way to avoid inexpert interference. Those who cannot 
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direct may perhaps be trusted to delegate. The medieval 
guilds were a step in that direction, but the degeneration of 
Trades Unions has become a menace to the public weal. In 
Hamburg in 1927, there actually arose a Trade Union of 
bullies who batten on women’s immoral earnings. 

And when attempts at the delegation of authority fail, 
some absolutism, either under a monarch or a dictator, 
remains the only way to maintain order, perhaps the only 
means to secure liberty. That, at least, is the idea of Tory- 
Democracy, which, wisely administered, means central 
strength and a respect of traditions for the benefit of all. 
A well-ordered State.depends on authority and fidelity, with 
various rights and duties that must be recognised and res- 
pected on both sides, by the flocks and their shepherds, by 
the tribes and their patriarchs alike. It depends also upon 
continuity. 

Changes are always a risk, but may sometimes be neces- 
sary. The best regulated State evolves to avoid revolution. 
When all the conditions of life are changed, as, for instance, 
by the settlement of nomads in villages, or by the migration 
of villagers to towns, entirely new codes are required. But 
change for the sake of change, or for the personal aggrandise- 
ment of the ambitious few, is a leap into darkness, perhaps 
into chaos. 

The history of England leaves us an example. The 
initiators of such changes were, in the first place, the so- 
called upper classes, barons, mayors of the palace or Whig 
magnates seeking to undermine the central power. Con- 
sider the selfish farce of Magna Charta, which brought the 
English under a new and harsher tyranny than that of King 
John; then the Fifth Monarchy Muggletonian rebellion 
that crushed our forefathers’ liberties beneath the heel of a 
military tyrant; then another revolution and the domina- 
tion of a smug burgherdom for 200 years; and now the 
lowest degree seething and suffocating and sterilising on 
every hand. And the lesson of experience is that, without 
the intervention of the State, one class always persecutes 
and exploits the others. 

Opinions differ widely as to the legitimate function of the 
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State. The ideal State has perhaps not yet existed. There 
remains an eternal conflict between the Man and the State. 
We may blame the State, as Herbert Spencer did, for a ten- 
dency to enslave, for liquor laws and Sabbath laws and 
general grandmotherliness. But every community needs the 
stability of responsible government. And responsible govern- 
ment is incompatible with secret societies. 

Secret societies constitute a state within the State. They 
are essentially irresponsible. They usually flout laws and 
constitutions, justice, religion and morals. The State has 
to use another secret society, commonly called the police, 
to hold them in check. 

Your judgment on secret societies must depend upon your 
attitude towards authority. Are you an ancient or a 
modern, a mystic or a materialist ? Do you favour auto- 
cracy or democracy ? Do you emphasise the rights or the 
duties of property ? Where do you place the frontier between 
liberty and licence ? Do you trust anointed kings, successful 
upstarts, Parliaments or Soviets ? Do ends justify means ? 
These are some of the questions to be submitted to the jury 
of my readers before judgment can be pronounced on the 
State. The impartial reader, if he existed, would judge 
every case on its merits, but the impartial are usually un- 
principled or hidebound, and their verdicts a miscarriage of 
justice. 

And extenuating circumstances may be admitted for mis- 
guided fanatics,—not only ignorance or collective halluci- 
nations but sublime motives. How far are the criminals of 
secret societies responsible for their actions ? Does not the 
real guilt lie with crafty organisers, men like Dimitrijevitch 
who equipped the Sarajevo murderers for his own selfish 
ends from the safety of his office ? Does it not make us hesi- 
tate to condemn when we hear of passionate enthusiasm and 
supreme sacrifices for a Cause, whether that Cause be devilish 
or divine. 

Altruism, courage, idealism, poctry, romance have all been 
lavished in perfect good faith upon the most abominable 
outrages, and it is difficult to refuse a sigh for Bosnian stu- 
dents, eaten up with disease, singing of fairies and national 
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heroes as they bear their weight of bombs to a treacherous 
slaughter ; or for softly nurtured Nihilist maidens despising 
death and torture as they sally forth to stab a benevolent 
Prince unawares in the name of Liberty. 

The same fanaticism is there, whether displayed by Judith 
or Jael, whose perfidy has been exalted in Holy Writ; by 
Vera Sassulitch, the female Judas who shot General Trepoff ; 
or by Charlotte de Corday, the noble martyr, who rid France 
of a bloodthirsty tyrant. If you are an uncompromising 
believer in all established government, you must blame those 
who sought to stab Cromwell and Lenin or plotted for Prince 
Charlie. 

On the other hand, if we had French or German prefects 
installed in our cities, if a Bolshevik Inquisition proscribed 
our prayers and our songs, if our wives and daughters were 
violated by Communist Major-Generals, should we not be 
tempted to join secret societies and rejoice over the darkest 
deeds ? 

Then a critic may object: if you allow privy conspiracy in 
one case, why not in another? How do you know you are 
right ? Who made you a ruler and a judge ? If you are pre- 
pared to plot on behalf of your comfort or your conception 
of God or your loyalty to the King over the Water, why may 
I not do the same for what I consider the brotherhood of 
man or the advent of a golden age? . 

And I shall not convince my critic by an appeal to right 
and wrong, for the world regards them as convertible terms. 
I must rely upon dialectics or force, trusting in God and keeping 
my powder dry, confessing in hours of despondence that the 
arguments of the adversary may convince, the forces of the 
Philistines triumph, the Devil exultantly look after his own. 

But when I come to the Hidden Hand behind secret socie- 
ties I stand on surer ground. Apart from the conspiracies 
themselves, there will surely be no wretch so vile as to plead 
for those who play with and prey upon the noblest as well as 
the lowest instincts of mankind for their own personal ag- 
grandisement. 

Let it be granted that the world, still evolving from chaos, 
remains in a state of ferment, that there are at least two great 
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natural causes or Creators continuing their everlasting war- 
fare. They may be called Good and Evil for the sake of 
convenience ; Spirit and Matter ; Wisdom and Ignorance ; 
Light and Darkness ; Order and Confusion ; White and Red ; 
or God and Mammon. 

These antagonists each employ a different method of war- 
fare, on the one hand the patent, on the other the occult, 
relying upon force or fraud, courage or cunning, muscles or 
mind. 

Force is used by armies in the open. It has been dis- 
played in the migrations of peoples, conquests by superior 
races, clashes of civilisations, battles, charges, sieges, armadas ; 
symbolised by shields and bucklers, waving plumes, banners 
and bannerets, oriflammes; sung by minstrels and trouba- 
dours. 

Secrecy is the weapon of those who are too proud or too 
puny to fight above ground. It has mustered unseen arrays 
that have lurked in the most ancient civilisations, spread over 
every continent, captured the imagination of heterogeneous 
propagandists, from pious Christians to political profiteers, 
Indian stranglers and African witch-doctors. Their traces 
are to be detected in catacombs, pyramids, the library of 
Alexandria, philosophy, mysticism, magic, ritual, rites that 
depend upon good intentions, falsehood, perfidy, treason, 
pretended mysteries, foolish or dishonest appeals to senti- 
ment and greed. Their symbols may begin with crucifixes 
and rosaries, descend to daggers, poisoned cups, hangmen’s 
ropes. They usually rely upon asphyxiating ideas. While 
regular troops are led to battle with anthems and intoxicating 
songs and visions of glory, the recruits of secret societies are 
trained to stifle their consciences and commit what they know 
to be crimes in pursuit of mirages and will-o’-the-wisps repre- 
sented as liberty, humanity, truth, justice and posterity. 

Secret societies play upon the infirmity of human minds. 
Chéradame has crystallised this idea. The experience of 
warfare, he says, has proved that x tons of projectiles will 
accomplish y destruction in a period of z hours. Similarly 
x tons of printed matter prepared with sufficient ability, 
fired with sufficient intensity and camouflaged with the neces- 
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sary cunning will demoralise an adversary’s judgment and 
powers of resistance long enough to render him vulnerable 
to the meanest assaults. A lie repeated one hundred times 
may not succeed in deforming truth, but the same lie re- 
peated a million times is accepted as truth for a given period, 
during which the adversary is in some sort hypnotised, ren- 
dered incapable of defending himself with his reasoning 
powers or instinctive good sense. He is paralysed or intoxi- 
cated into accepting the absurdest suggestions, those most 
contrary to his own interests and to the realities of life. 

Who have been the creators and instigators of the whole 
prodigious engine, the generals of these insidious armies, the 
manufacturers of gases for poisoning minds, the professors 
of mass suggestion, the proftteers of international crimes ? 
A careful survey of secret societies will not provide a conclu- 
sive answer, but it may cast searchlights in useful directions. 
Unsatisfactory answers have often been provided by deluded 
scribes, sometimes perhaps by cunning conspirators deli- 
berately laying false scents. We have been asked to believe 
in melodramatic Black Hands dabbling in political black 
arts. The rise of a British Empire, for instance, has been 
attributed to the fact that the freemasonry of the last two 
centuries originated in England and spread all over the 
civilised world; from which it is deduced that freemasonry 
provided nurseries of voluntary agents everywhere to tend the 
seeds of British imperialism. Others again see the occult 
tentacles cf Jewry penetrating to the remotest recesses, and 
it isa plausible argument that, since their dispersion, Israelites 
have ceased to be a fighting people, found all men’s hands 
against them, been driven to fight their battles underground. 

Each fanatic denounces the Black Hand of his own par- 
ticular bugbear. The Puritan scents Jesuits under every bed, 
a Communist denounces the captains of high finance, a French- 
man whispers darkly of the iniquitous German peril. And 
their charges are often brought so wildly that the whole 
indictment collapses in a cataract of ridicule. 

I prefer to submit that secret societies are a branch oi 
warfare, utilised in varying degrees at all times and in_all 
countries to supplement open armies for the establishment 
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of world dominion. There is a family likeness among them. 
They follow the same lines in obedience to a scientific art 
of secret warfare. In the first place, postulants are attracted 
by vague baits of liberty or humanity or solidarity or pen- 
sions—all that the word freemasonry has come to mean. The 
postulants promise implicit obedience, submit to strict dis- 
cipline, are subjected to the most rigorous observation until 
the wheat of them can gradually be sifted from the chaff. In 
due time the postulants are promoted to bear the name of 
adepts, initiates, associates, or brothers—some form or other 
of the same hypocrisy. If they are initiated into any lore, 
it is only some fresh mummery ; into any other brotherhood, ~ 
it means only more serried ranks for extended usefulness to 
their exploiters. None is ever taken into the confidence of 
the power behind the scenes. The wirepullers are multiply- 
ing their effects, increasing their products just as industrial 
machinery increases the products of human labour, standardis- 
ing their instruments, rendering them more automatic and 
irresistible. Meanwhile, states of passion are aroused to 
attack and blind adversaries whom the hidden forces have 
determined to overthrow. New societies and grades are 
erected one above the other for mass suggestions that shall 
trickle through men’s minds like poisons through filters, 
sponges or conduits. 

The attitude of the exploiter of a secret society is well 
illustrated by the satisfaction of Weishaupt, the founder of 
the Illuminati, when he devised the degree of Priest or Epopte 
for his campaign against religions and other authorities. 
Hear how he wrote about it to one of his intimates: “‘ You 
cannot imagine what admiration my priest’s degree is arousing 
in our world. The oddest thing is that great Protestant and 
reformed theologians, who are members of our Illuminism, 
really believe that the passages in my speech which relate to 
religion contain the true spirit and meaning of Christianity. 
Oh, men! what can I not make you believe? Frankly, I 
never pictured myself as the founder of a religion.” 

That is the open confession of a rogue who enjoyed material 
prosperity and came near to grasping unbounded power 
through the foundation of one secret society. 
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‘Hear also what he said, not when confiding to an intimate, 
but when appealing to a prospective initiate: ‘ Do you know 
what secret societies are, what place they fill and what part 
they play in the events of this world? Do you look upon 
them as insignificant and transient apparitions? Oh, bro- 
ther! God and nature, disposing everything for suitable 
times and places, have their admirable goal, and they make 
use of these secret societies as an unique, indispensable means 
to lead us thither. . . These mysterious societies, even though 
they may not proceed to our goal, prepare the ways thither 
for us. They take away from the Church and the State the 
best and most laborious heads. They bring together men who 
would otherwise not have known one another. Thereby 
alone, they undermine and sap the foundations of States 
even though they never projected to do so. They make men 
know the strength of united forces, they unveil to them the 
imperfections of their constitutions without exposing us to the 
suspicions of our enemies, such as magistrates and public 
government. They mask our advance. They afford us the 
facility of receiving the best subjects within our bosom, of 
incorporating them with our plans. Thereby they weaken 
the enemy. Even when they do not immediately triumph, 
they at least diminish the number and zeal of his defenders. 
In proportion as the secret societies formed within States 
increase in strength and prudence at the expense of the old 
civil society, the latter weakens and insensibly fails. All the 
efforts of princes to impede our progress are therefore clearly 
futile. The spark may long smoulder beneath the ashes, but 
the day of conflagration will certainly come... The seed 
is sown from which a new world will issue. Its roots are 
extending. They are already too well fortified and propa- 
gated for the fruit-time to fail. We may have to wait for 
thousands of years, but sooner or later nature will consummate 
our work, will give back to the human race that dignity 
which was its destiny from the beginning of time.” 

Assume that his methods are adopted and extended whole- 
sale by a powerful and unscrupulous Government with the 
object of securing world-dominion. Then the wild assertions 
of those whom we dismiss as ill-balanced cranks do not seem 
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so utterly incredible. There were many who laughed at the 
warnings of Lord Roberts against a German peril, but who- 
ever was or was not responsible for the war, the seriousness of 
German ambitions did presently reveai itself. And once 
admit a privy conspiracy in grand style, there need be no 
bounds to its antiquity, ubiquity and zest. We may even 
find ourselves in the mood for listening to M. Copin-Alban- 
celli’s theory that the French Revolution was instigated by 
Prussia with the object of weakening and breaking up France, 
failed only because an unscrupulous general created order 
out of chaos and devastated the lands of the aggressors. We 
may even believe that German secret agents organised paci- 
fism in France to such an extent that she was found utterly 
unprepared in 1914, would have been crushed and dismem- 
bered but for the unexpected intervention of Great Britain 
and the United States. And if Panslavism can be attainted 
for having devoted long generations to the incubation of a 
world-dominion in Balkan shambles and Indian outposts, 
is it any more absurd to imagine Pan-Germanism devising 
counter-plots and, in its life and death struggle, following 
such devious paths as those which led to the sealed-wagon 
journey and the treaty of Brest-Litovsk and the apocalyptic 
nightmare of Bolshevism ? 

I do not pretend to have solved the problem. Iam content 
to provide pictures, knowing that pictures reveal only so much 
as can be inspired into them by their observers. I ask only 
that the world’s secret societies may be surveyed dispassion- 
ately, that scientific methods of observation may be applied 
to their termite organisations, that the ebb and flow of revo- 
lutions and reactions throughout the ages may be taken into 
account, that horrors and sloughs of despond may not deter 
courageous students in their search after beacons and anti- 
dotes. A gleam of hope has been discerned in the glittering 
entity of Fascism, though it may still halt and grope in its 
growing-pains. Pisgah may be nearer than we dream— 
some Royalist or Reactionary International, perhaps—stand- 
ing forth from the Wilderness of Sin and revealing delectable 
vistas of a long sought promised land. 
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SOME AUTHORITIES ON SECRET SOCIETIES 
IN GENERAL 


Heckethorn : Secret Societies of all Ages. London, 1897, 2 vols. 

Franz Schweyer: Politische Geheimverbande. Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1925. 

Copin-Albancelli: La Guerre Occulte: Les Sociétés Secrétes 
contre les Nations. Paris, 1925. 


(1) Forerunners 


Christianity—China, Egypt, Greece and Rome—Secret science—Proscrip- 
a of popular knowledge—Pythagoras—Rabbis—Essenes—Therapeutz 
—Gnostics. 


HRISTIANITY has been claimed.as the earliest secret 

society extant. It was born in a sepulchre and grew in 
catacombs, cherished passwords, symbols, secret signs, 
thwarted persecutions by passive resistance underground, 
hinted at hidden truths that were to be acquired only 
through great labour and blind obedience. 

But apart from divine origin, Christianity depended on 
Pagan precursors for its methods and constitution. China- 
men, Egyptians, Persians, Greeks, Romans all contributed to 
its origin and development. Indeed, the birth pangs of secret 
societies seem lost in the mists of antiquity. Secret societies 
must have existed in prehistoric China and the Stone Age, if 
not in Atlantis, for they are part and parcel of human develop- 
ment. 

It was in Egypt, however, that they reached their prime. 
There the priests used to preserve their authority by retreating 
to impenetrable sanctuaries of the desert and the soul; by 
mustering their adepts in divisions and degrees. 

Greek mysteries were of Egyptian origin, and the Greeks 
handed them on. Pythagoras, for instance, inspired the 
Druids, who had two doctrines,—one for the initiated and 
another for the vulgar. Zoroaster introduced Egyptian 
mysteries to Persia. Then the religious philosophy of the 
Alexandrian school confirmed the mysticism of old Greece 
and old Egypt. The Romans grafted Greek mysteries upon 
their own simple worship, and degeneration followed, as in the 
case of their Dyonisia, which became wild Bacchanalia. 

And in every case, knowledge or wisdom or science was made 
a monopoly of priestcraft, was treasured as too sacred for dis- 
semination among the vulgar. The Brahmins of India pro- 
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tected it by a secret language, as modern medicine-men guard 
their prerogatives by writing prescriptions in Latin, as thieves 
carry on their conspiracies by means of a jargon of their own. 

The idea of a little knowledge being a dangerous thing is as 
old as the tree in the garden of Eden. Untutored pursuers of 
science, aspirants of self-education were regarded as sinners. 
Thus Lucifer, the light-bearer, the protagonist of popular 
enlightenment, was a name conferred on the devil; democracy 
was a form of devil-worship; most subversive movements 
combated religion as the prime obstacle in their paths. 

There was indeed, little or no distinction between politics 
and religion. All governments were originally theocracies. 
Even the Czsars claimed to be divine. 

The secret society founded by Pythagoras at Crotona was no 
less political than religious or philosophical, for philosophy 
means love of wisdom, and wisdom, according to theological 
conceptions, was an inspiration of the gods. The society of 
Pythagoras possessed arcana, secret doctrines hidden from the 
vulgar, and, like the secret societies of all times, imposed a 
probation for postulants and a division of members into classes 
or degrees. His object was to substitute the worship of one 
God for the worship of many, but he admitted the many as 
apocryphal adjuncts, borrowing his mysteries from those of 
Orpheus and Bacchus. 

The Jewish Rabbis were also a secret society, relying on the 
Kabbala, mysterious traditions and Scriptural interpretations 
that were never committed to writing but handed down 
through generations of experts and capable of being adapted 
to circumstances. 

The Essenes were a secret society of the Jews at the time of 
the Maccabees, combining Pythagorean and Stoic philosophy 
with a claim to spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures. 
They shrank from worldly affairs, established Communistic 
settlements in the desert and may have affected religious 
thought in Christ’s day. 

The Gnostics of the first century, who inspired many Chris- 
tian and philosophic sects, began with an attempt to fathom 
the inner meaning of the various mythologies and religious 
systems among the numerous races of the Roman Empire 
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with a view to solving the riddle of the universe. They 
analysed Greek, Roman, Persian, Chaldean, and Jewish doc- 
trines and claimed to possess a secret knowledge of Christianity 
derived directly from its Founder and superior to that conveyed 
by the Gospels. 

The extent of their rites and mysteries is disputed, but they 
taught by means of emblems and symbols, and their influence 
over the world’s thought cannot be questioned. Their main 
doctrines were the eternal conflict of Spirit and Matter, the 
goodness of the supreme spiritual Being and the evil of Matter, 
which was also eternal. Out of Matter, the supreme Being 
generated ons, spirits or emanations gifted with the power 
of evolving more Matter from the spiritual universe. The 
zons, however, degenerated from emanation to emanation 
until Christ came to bring the redemption of all by restoring 
primitive purity and harmony with a prospect. of eventual 
Nirvanic happiness in the bosom of God. 

Gnosticism was a singular mixture of monotheism and pan- 
theism, Christianity and heathenism, spirituality and mate- 
rialism, oriental imagination and cold philosophy. Gnos- 
ticism has been described as the last struggle of the ancient 
world resisting the barbaric flood of modern thought. Its 
schools, almost its name disappeared in the course of the 
sixth century, but neither imperial edicts nor priestly perse- 
cution could annihilate it utterly. It was still at work under- 
ground in the thirteenth century, and—who knows?—its 
zons or emanations may even now be inspiring the less futile 
controversies of to-day. 
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(2) Freemasons. 


Importance and universality—Origin—Development in various countries— 
Constitution—Aims—Secrecy. 


Not wishing to thrust my head into a hornets’ nest, I do not 
propose to criticise the freemasonry of to-day. That may be 
left to Signor Mussolini. But it is impossible to treat of secret 
societies without a cursory study of the most important of them 
all. 

Freemasonry has attracted monarchs, generals, philosophers, 
statesmen, clergymen and revolutionary agitators. On its roll 
we find such varied names as Joseph II of Austria, Edward VII, 
Blucher, Goethe, Mozart, Kitchener, Cecil Rhodes, Walter 
Scott, George Washington, Roosevelt, Danton, Voltaire, Poin- 
caré, Clemenceau, Zola, Garibaldi, Kossuth, Masaryk, Kerenski, 
Pashitch, Bottomley, Asquith, the Serajevo murderers, Lenin 
and Trotski. There are now 25,000 lodges with 3,000,000 
members, including 30,000 American ministers of religion. 

The craft boasts of immense antiquity, a legend representing 
Adam as the first mason and the masonic apron as a symbol of 
his fig-leaf. Lessing said the craft was “as old as civic life.” 

Be that as it may, societies of stonemasons flourished exceed- 
ingly after the great fire of London, and their constitution of 
1723 is regarded as the beginning of modern freemasonry. 
This constitution took the building of Solomon’s temple as a 
symbol of the development of the soul and was adopted by all 
foreign masons. 

There were three stages of development: (1) the Anglo- 
American, which insisted on the worship of God and attached 
importance to masonic ceremonies, but was indifferent about 
religion and held aloof from politics ; (2) the German and Scan- 
dinavian, on similar lines but subordinating outward forms to 
the inner life of the lodges; and (3) the Franco-Latin, which 
denied God, fought all religion, and laboured abundantly for 
democratic triumphs. 
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Freemasonry has proved a leaven that has worked differently 
in various atmospheres. 

In England it is recognised as philanthropic and loyal, 
remains almost fashionable, with a mildly Liberal bias. In 
Scotland it is now similar, though at one time it was employed 
by Jacobites in their national movement. 

The first French lodge is said to have been founded in 1725 
according to the Scottish rite, though sceptics assert that the 
so-called Scottish masters wore acacia-blossoms as symbols 
and that the word acassais (acacian) was mistaken for écossais 
(Scottish). | Freemasonry soon became fashionable in France, 
but incurred the suspicion of government and people as well as 
the jealousy of women, who were pacified for a while by the 
foundation of special lodges for their sex. When the French 
revolution came, freemasons were persecuted as aristocrats, but 
they became fomenters of revolution in 1830 and 1848, and of 
the Commune in 1871. Latterly, they became more and more 
opposed to religion, and promoted the confiscation of church 
property in 1905. 

They were organised in Germany in 1737 and secured the 
approval of high quarters, suffered discredit through their 
connection with Cagliostro and alchemists, aroused suspicion 
by fantastic rites and titles, resisted State attempts to 
suppress them, and relapsed into obscurity through internal 
dissensions. 

Itahan lodges began soberly in 1730, but were responsible 
for revolts from 1822 onwards, and begat the Carbonari, growing 
more and more anti-clerical. They supported Italy’s entrance 
into the war against the Central Powers, and were suppressed 
by Mussolini in 1925. 

Scandinavian freemasons began in 1735 on high aristocratic 
lines, claiming descent from apostolic times, insisting not only 
upon God but upon Christianity, and enjoying special favours 
which they have not lost to this day. 

Belgium and Spain adopted the craft from France and em- 
phasized anti-clerical opinions, some lodges going so far as to 
refuse Christian burial and to prohibit attendance at weddings 


in church. 
Austrian lodges confined themselves to philanthropy and did 
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not attain importance until 1919, when they began to secure the 
chief posts in the government of their derelict State. 

The United States claim the largest dissemination of free- 
masonry: as in other spheres of activity, it must be “ the 
greatest show on earth.” Their first Grand Master was Ben- 
jamin Franklin in 1735. Great importance is attached to 
ritual. The lodges are rich and not subversive, though they 
sympathise vaguely with revolutionary movements abroad. 
Special lodges have been founded for negroes with no admission 
for white brothers. 

Some lodges still reject Jews, and there are lodges restricted 
to Jews. Otherwise every white mason has the right of admis- 
sion to any lodge in the world. The lodge is the unit of organi- 
sation and an Orient is the place where a lodge is situated, a 
grand lodge being called a Grand Orient in Latin countries. 
Correspondence is kept up between lodges, and visits are 
exchanged, though divergences of views have broken off rela- 
tions between Anglo-American and other forms of freemasonry 
International relations were to a great extent suppressed during 
the war, but freemasonry emerged without being considerably 
weakened and has since increased numerically. From time to 
time, there have been attempts to found an international 
union of grand lodges, so far without success, though 
many still work for it, desiring the eventual foundation of a 
world republic. There is no centralrule in freemasonry. It is 
rather a federal system with corporate responsibility of all 
members. 

Few freemasons have a clear conception of their aims. They 
are all agreed in a vague desire for improving the world, and 
they profess their regard for humanity, honour and righteous- 
ness in the abstract, but have no definite programme beyond 
lavish charity among themselves. According to one of their 
leaders, they are “ not a sect or a church but a path for the 
development of the soul.” They assert that all are born good 
and must be their own priests, lawgivers and judges, reason 
sufficing without religion. Their ideal is the non-religious 
school, and they seek to influence the education of the peoples 
through the schools, the press and political organisations. The 
famous French historian, Henri Martin, called freemasonry 
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“the workshop of revolution,” but the American freemason, 
A. G. Mackey, said in his “ Masonic Jurisprudence” that 
“felony and revolution are foreign to freemasonry.” 

The secrets of the craft are thought to be concerned only 
with ritual and symbols, of no interest to the general public, 
and we are assured that all masonic work is chronicled in open 
books. This, however, is not believed by opponents, who argue 
that, if the secrets were unimportant, they would not be kept so 
strictly. Apprentices, for instance, have to call down a curse 
on themselves in case of betrayal, offering their heads to be cut 
off, their hearts and entrails to be torn out, and their ashes to 
be scattered to the winds. Still wilder oaths are taken for 
higher degrees, and the freemason, J. G. Findel, wrote : “ Frivo- 
lous oaths are taken throughout the nine degrees. If we 
could describe them, people would ask in horror how any edu- 
cated man could sink to taking such oaths. One of them is 
absolutely indecent as well as ridiculous.” . 

Secrecy, however, possesses a romantic attraction for certain 
types of mind, and simple folk are certainly impregnated with 
ideas which affect all the details of their lives. 
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(3) The Illuminati 


Their fantastic founder—Scandals, conflicts and Government hostility— 
Pioneers of Conspiracy—Strange nicknames and debauchery. 


Whatever may be said for or against freemasonry, it has 
always been accepted as a serious institution ; but the same 
cannot be said of its more or less legitimate offspring, among 
whom the Illuminati were perhaps the most fantastic. Their 
true story reads at first like a half-crazy romance. It is only 
through the telescope of centuries that its intentions and possi- 
bilities can be discerned. 

Adam Weishaupt was born at Ingolstadt on the Bavarian 
Danube in 1748 and brought up by Jesuits until the age of 
15, when he went to the local University, one of the chief seats 
of Roman Catholic learning. There he studied jurisprudence, 
political science, history and philosophy, devoting his spare 
time to French subversive literature. At the age of 24, he 
obtained a chair of jurisprudence, and in the following year, 
on the suppression of the Jesuits, he was appointed to the chair 
of Canon law, which had always been filled by Jesuits. This 
brought him into conflict with his old teachers and he decided 
to found a secret society to combat them and incidentally “ to 
perfect and ennoble mankind.” His society was first called 
The Perfectibilists, but the name was soon changed to Illumi- 
nati—the Enlightened. 

He surrounded himself with twelve disciples, who alone knew 
his real aims, and they escaped responsibility by remaining 
unknown. Recruits did not knock at the door for admission 
like freemasons, for the door of the Illuminati was invisible. 
They were chosen, trained and put up for election without 
their knowledge, might indeed have been tested unwittingly 
for years, and were accepted only when known.to be ripe for 
blind obedience and the sacrifice of their lives for a bogus ideal. 
The only attraction offered was ‘“‘the benefit of humanity,” 
and the occultation of the leaders was explained by the awful 
dangers which menaced them. The aim of annihilating all 
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existing authorities (religious, political, social, moral and 
national) was defended on the ground that ail authorities had 
been constituted abusively and maintained by violence and 
crimes. Their destruction was therefore a holy necessity, for 
which temporary sacrifices were well worth while. And the 
plan of campaign was summed up as follows : 

(x) Human institutions can endure only so long as they sub- 
mit to rules and duties ; (2) if we can persuade nations to aban- 
don their rules and duties, all the discipline which gave them 
cohesion, strength and vitality, they become disintegrated 
masses, impotent mobs, incoherent dust; (3) when they are 
thus reduced, any militant organisation arising among them has 
no difficulty in imposing itself, being served by nature, which 
abhors anarchy as it does a vacuum. 

This was the secret entrusted to adepts of the intermediary 
category, but hidden carefully from initiates. The “ Aero- 
pagites ” or twelve disciples of Weishaupt alone knew that the 
aim of the society was to establish their own world dictatorship 
after clearing out established institutions. The chatter about 
humanity was all eye-wash. 

Admission to the society was attended by secret ceremonies, 
and each member received a nickname: Weishaupt became 
known as Spartacus, von Knigge as Philo. There were signs, 
grips and passwords as in freemasonry ; also the severest oaths 
of silence. After a long preparation as an Insinuat or novice, 
a candidate was admitted to the class of Minervals or “ youths 
of wisdom.” Then followed the degree of [lluminatus minor, 
subject to the fundamentals of symbolic masonry, and this led 
to the rank of I//wminatus major in Scottish masonry ; then, as 
Illuminatus dirigens or Scottish knight, an Il/uminatus major 
eventually attained to the higher masonry. The lower grades 
were required to concern themselves with morals, history and 
“the knowledge of mankind.” To acquire this knowledge, 
members were enjoined to “observe and study,” in other 
words to spy upon one another. As for morals, they seem to 
have been observed objectively, and the society’s records are 
replete with scandals, for the most part mere philandering or 
drunkenness. In one of Weishaupt’s letters we find him com- 
plaining of his followers by their adopted nicknames: “ Socrates 
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is always intoxicated, Augustus hasa very bad reputation, 
Alcibiades spends the whole day drinking and flirting with his 
landlady, Tiberius attempted to overcome the virtue of the 
sister of Democedes, and the fellow succeeded in his attempt. 
In Heaven’s name, what sort of Aeropagites are these ?” 

Weishaupt’s first recruits came from the older students, 
with whom his lectures had been popular, and he soon extended 
his activities to Munich and other places, but the new members 
were chiefly boys, who found his teaching too abstruse and 
resented his despotic ways. Grave scandals arose owing to his 
- eccentric behaviour and the laxity of his morals, nor did he 
improve his position by joining a masonic lodge, from which 
he hoped to receive protection and support. 

Indeed, the prospects of the Illuminati were far from rosy 
in 1779, three years after the foundation of their society, when 
Weishaupt despatched Marquis Costanzo to Protestant North 
Germany in search of fresh adherents. Among those secured 
- was a certain Baron von Knigge, an energetic, superficial man, 
who busied himself with magic, alchemy and various super- 
stitions. Here was the ideal organiser and agitator, superior 
in every way to Weishaupt, who had founded the society. The 
magician’s efforts seemed to be attended by uncanny success, 
and he soon secured very many recruits from the highest 
circles, including princes and nobles and the upper clergy. 

The Illuminati began to make a noise in the world, and 
Weishaupt dreamed of developing them into an Order on Jesuit 
lines with himself as General. This, however, did not suit 
von Knigge, who denounced his despotism and jesuitry, but 
was forced to retire after a sharp conflict in 1784. Other im- 
portant members seceded, books and pamphlets were published 
violently attacking the society as unpatriotic, subversive, and 
a menace to the Crown; clerical denunciations followed; the 
State authorities issued a warning against secret societies, and 
deprived Weishaupt of a professorship that had assumed the 
proportions of a scandal. His pill was gilded with the offer of 
a pension of 400 fiorins on condition that he visited neither 
Ingoldstadt nor Munich in the future. The pension was con- 
temptuously refused, and hospitality was accepted from a 
member of the society, Duke Ernest II of Gotha, at whose 
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Court he died in 1830, full of years and riches, if not in the odour 
of sanctity. 

Meanwhile the Illuminati endured eviltimes. Secret societies 
were no longer warned, but actually prohibited by the autho- 
rities, now scenting the spirit of revolution in the air. The 
Church was growing anxious, and in March 1785, a priest 
named Cosandey, who was a member of the Iluminati, received 
orders from his Bishop to reveal all he knew about the society. 
He reported the immorality of the leaders and said freemasonry 
was a mere cloak for licentiousness and conspiracy: all Illu- 
minati were freemasons, but all freemasons were not Illumi- 
nati. Members consisted of “‘ deceivers, evil-doers, enthusiasts 
and dupes,” all sworn to blind obedience of unknown superiors 
and endeavouring to remove “profane persons,” by which 
they meant non-members, from Court and positions of influence. 
They emphasized the doctrine that the end justifies the means, 
and one of their maxims was : 


‘Tous les rois et tous les prétres 
Sont des fripons et des traitres.” 
(Every King and every priest 

Is a traitor and a thief.) 


Pope Pius VII (afterwards the victim of Buonaparte’s per- 
secution) heard with dismay of the Illuminati and issued a bull 
condemning all secret societies. 

Still the Illuminati resisted stubbornly, redoubling their 
secrecy, while the authorities multiplied their inquisition. In 
August 1785, officials and members of colleges were ordered to 
abandon the society within a week or pay heavy fines. Many 
dismissals ensued, houses were searched and records confiscated. 
The propaganda of the Illuminati was shown to include state- 
ments that “ the people are grown-up children, who should be 
released from the tutelage of kingsand princes” ; that “ nation- 
ality is a fetter,” patriotism “a hindrance to the solidarity of 
mankind”; that universal enlightenment renders rulers and 
nations superfluous. In 1787 a new decree ordained the 
beheading of all who sought recruits for the Illuminati, exile 
and expropriation for the recruited. 

Yet the Illuminati survived behind the scenes, and when the 
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Elector Charles Theodore died in 1799, a period of toleration 
followed. Secret societies were still banned, but ex-Illuminati 
became Ministers of State and all exiles except Weishaupt 
were permitted to return. The society, however, faded away 
and was forgotten until 1896, when it was revived at Dresden 
without ever regaining importance. 

The Iluminati possess a certain historical interest, illustrating 
the mentality of pioneers of conspiracy, caricaturists of free- 
masonry and fantastic helots of symbolism. It is even claimed 
for them that their secrets have been handed down, their me- 
thods utilised 150 years later for the alleged conspiracy of 
Pan-Germanism, which may have led to the installation of 
Bolshevism in Russia. And the Bolshevists have apparently 
carried out Weishaupt’s design to enslave rulers by disinte- 
grating their national organisms. 
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(4) The Rosicrucians 


High ideals and a certain poetic charm—Originated through a satirical 
romance being taken seriously—Great power in Prussia (1786-1797)— 
Revival in 1885. 

Many secret societies, founded with lofty, philanthropic 
ideals, soon drifted into the cesspools of subversive conspiracy. — 
But the Rosicrucians never departed from their aspirations to 
higher religious, spiritual and scientific knowledge, working 
fantastically according to the spirit of their age, and owing their 
long survival toa certain poeticcharm. At the same time, they 
did ally themselves with freemasonry and exercise an in- 
fluence over public affairs in Prussia. 

Their origin seems to have been due to a work of fiction 
published at Cassel in 1614. All western Europe was then 
swarming with astrologers, alchemists, fortune-tellers and inter- 
preters of dreams. Everyone sought the philosopher’s stone 
in the hope of inaugurating a golden age, and a satire appeared, 
entitled ‘“‘ The General and Universal Reformation of the Whole 
Wide World: Attitude of the Fama Fraternitas or Brotherhood 
of the Most Worthy Order of the R.C. (Rosycross) towards the 
Rulers, Classes and Learned Men of Europe: Printed at Cassel 
by Wilhelm Wessel.” It professed to be the mystical biography 
of a German named Rosenkreuz (Rosycross), who had become 
acquainted with secret mysteries in the East during the four- 
teenth century, and on his return to Germany had founded a 
society called the Brotherhood of the Rosicrucians, for the 
purpose of disseminating his knowledge. The Brotherhood had 
kept this knowledge profoundly secret for a hundred years and 
had then ceased to exist, leaving, however, an enormous number 
of documents, which were now revealed for the first time. 

This satire was eagerly accepted by the public as a true 
chronicle ; other derisive romances followed, including “ The 
Chemical Marriage of Christian Rosycross,” by John Valentine 
Andrea, a Protestant divine, and they were welcomed as 
gospel with equal credulity. Societies were founded, but the 
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enthusiasm soon died out, and the Rosicrucians sank into ob- 
scurity for a hundred years. 

In the eighteenth century, however, early discoveries in 
chemistry and physics stimulated young mystics, who regarded 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul as a symbolical 
promise of long life upon earth. The fictions of 1614 were 
recalled from dusty shelves, a new Order of Rosicrucians arose, 
offering honours, riches, health, eternal youth and length of 
days to all its adherents ; the organisation spread everywhere, 
attracting many charlatans, who profited by the superstition 
of the vulgar. 

John George Schrepfer, a Nuremberg innkeeper, founded a 
Rosicrucian Lodge at Leipzig and attracted so much atten- 
tion that, in 1774, Duke Charles of Courland sent J. R. von 
Bischofswerder, a freemason, to investigate the movement. 
Meanwhile, Schrepfer had come into conflict with the autho- 
rities owing to his debts and frauds, and he presently com- 
mitted suicide. Still, von Bischofswerder’s zeal was not 
quenched; he joined the Order himself and recruited 
J. C. Woellner, a Protestant Court Chaplain, who became 
head of the Rosicrucians and enrolled Crown Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia and many of the most important per- 
sonages in Germany. Frederick William succeeded to the 
throne in 1786, ennobled Woellner and made him Minister of 
Religion two yearslater. _ . 

In 1791, Woellner and Bischofswerder were so powerful 
that they accompanied the King to Pillnitz for his conference 
with the Emperor Leopold II, and dictated Prussian policy 
with regard to Eastern affairs and French revolutionary 
disturbances, causing France to declare war against Austria. 
The Rosicrucians were now a power in the State, all pro- 
motion depended on their support, all officials deemed it 
prudent to enrol themselves as members of the Order. 
Cagliostro, Saint Germain and other shrewd charlatans took 
advantage of their membership to enrich themselves, and 
scandals were rife. It was not, however, till the King’s 
death and his succession by Frederick William III, in 1797 
that Woellner was dismissed and the rule of the Rosicrucians 
ended. 
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An effort was made to revive them in 1885, but without 
much success, certainly with no publicity. All that can be 
said of them is that they made practical application of the 
psychological arcana of medizval mysticism and left behind 
them a wide field for research by untrammelled philosophers 
of the future. 
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(5) The German Union 


Founded by Bahrdt, an adventurer—Nominally benevolent—Rather a 
commercial enterprise—Collapse on his imprisonment, 

Charles Frederick Bahrdt, born in 1741, was a highly 
gifted, unscrupulous, dissolute man, who preached Protes- 
tant theology, eked out a scanty existence as a schoolmaster, 
and contrived to become Court chaplain to Count von 
Leiningen in the Palatinate. He seems to have made 
mischief wherever he went, and his persistent mockery of 
religion led not only to the loss of his chaplaincy, but to his 
imprisonment in a fortress. 

Hearing, however, of the successes of the Illuminati and 
Rosicrucians, he determined to take advantage of the spirit 
of the age and sought his fortune as the founder, or, more 
probably, the adapter of a secret society, that came to be 
known as the German Union. He secured the support of 
twenty-two men, including politicians, schoolmasters and 
private persons, and addressed a circular to “ the friends of 
reason, truth and virtue,”’ urging them to join him in “ fol- 
lowing the main objects of the Founder of Christianity, 
namely the enlightenment of mankind, the dethroning of 
superstition and fanaticism.” 

Encouraged by Baron von Knigge and other Illuminati 
as well as by Rosicrucians, he employed clever writers to 
draw up pamphlets, for which he secured a large circulation. 
The society soon grew in the propitious soil of the period, 
and Bahrdt became rich through his attractive programme 
of education and philanthropy, which included the dissemi- 
nation of learning, the advancement of obscure genius, 
assistance for widows and orphans and the deserving in old 
age or misfortune. 

The Union was divided into a ruling class, acting under the 
direction of Bahrdt, and two lower orders, who were sworn 
to obedience and secrecy though not entrusted with any 
secrets, not even with the identity of their superiors. Pro- 
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testantism was certainly propagated, or at least used as a 
bait for Protestant members, but it does not seem unfair 
to state that the Union was mainly a financial enterprise 
for the personal profit of its founder. In this it was not 
permanently successful, and the movement collapsed on his 
trial for conspiracy and his committal to prison, where he 
died in the year 1792. , 
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CHAPTER II 


DEMOCRATIC SOCIETIES 


ee elt movements, often represented as the 
spontaneous expression of popular desires, have usually 
proved to be the instruments of hidden hands, still difficult if 
not impossible to discern. Their apologists defend them by 
their ultimate results, as a disease might be lauded for the 
convalescence which ensues when a fever has abated, or a 
seismic catastrophe for the subsequent reconstruction. M. 
Paul Bourget, a shrewd student of history as well as a bril- 
liant contriver of tales, has elaborated his point of view. “ It 
happens after a convulsion,” he says, “ that social nature in 
its struggle to live, makes a reconstructive effort, specially 
directed against the work of destruction which the revolu- 
tionists accomplished. In the same way that an architect, 
_ employed to rebuild a ruined house, is obliged to use the 
old stones at hand for his new edifice, so natura medicatrix, 
healing nature, restores a country by utilising some of the 
elements which the devastators have spared. Thus Buona- 
parte, then the Restoration, in their work of reconstruction, 
made use of what property the frightful catastrophe had 
failed to destroy. They recognised the purchase of national 
lands as a lawful act and thereby re-established order. Are 
we to attribute order to this transfer of private estates? 
Are we also to explain the consolidation of national unity 
by the abolition of ancient provinces and the creation of 
departments ? Are we to consider the easier rise of talent 
to high places as a consequence of the assault upon heredi- 
tary privileges ? In reality, by acquiescing in the criminal 
misappropriations voted by the revolutionaries, the healers 
of the body politic only limited the spread of an evil whose 
consequences are still endured to-day. The sacred principle 
of property has lost its strength, retaining only what has 
come down from our forefathers of old France and old Rome. 
Similarly, our unity is only the result of the long labours of 
our Kings, and as to the facilities for the rise of talent, which 
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apologists of 1789 acclaim as a victory of that period, talent 
rose under the old régime—Colbert affords a case in point— 
assisted by conditions which time would have rendered more 
and more easy. Time! There indeed is the real, living 
force which elaborates all beneficient changes. Revolu- 
tions, pretending to dispense with it, have never accelerated 
a single one of those changes. They have retarded many of 
them, as we may observe to-day in respect of the charter of 
labour, which the violent suppression of corporations 
delayed for more than a century.” 
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(1) France 


Secret societies after Waterloo—The United Patriots—The Friends of 
Truth—The New Reform of France—Friends of the People—Union of 
the Rights of Man, a military organisation—Society of Families—Society 
of the Seasons—The Paris Commune. 

The French are too garrulous and demonstrative for privy 
conspiracies, besides lacking discipline and solidarity. But 
their sense of mimicry has led them to borrow subversive 
methods from abroad, and they cherish an _ instinctive 
resentment of authority. 

The French Revolution had been brewing for generations. 
A modern French bureaucratic tyrant or imperialist still 
glories in it as the assertion of French democracy, though it 
was probably not a French, and certainly not a democratic 
movement. M. Paul Bourget has described the French 
Revolution as “a veritable fit of folly, or, in scientific lan- 
guage, a collective psychosis (organic lesion)... Let us 
dare to assert,” he exclaims, “ that this revolution was none 
other than an act of brigandage inaugurated by simpletons, 
developed by intriguers and consummated by scoundrels.” 

But who pulled the strings of all these puppets ? Copin- 
Albincelli accuses the Freemasons of having prepared the 
French Revolution, but he has to admit that many free- 
masons were guillotined under the Terror. Other believers 
in Hidden Hands discern a German conspiracy continuing 
the work of the Illuminati, and a plausible argument is to 
be found in the evil influence of the mocking, atheistical, 
subversive Encyclopedists, poets and philosophers, who 
received encouragement at the Court of Frederick the 
Great. The enemies of France being the only people who 
had anything to gain by an upheaval and a reign of terror, it 
is not incredible that Prussian or English gold should have 
found its way into the pockets of Mirabeau and Robespierre, 
providing the sinews of war for a disintegrating movement. 
And the movement nearly succeeded. If General Buona- 
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parte had not picked up a derelict crown from the gutter 
and consolidated the battered fragments of his country, 
France would have proved an easy prey to her enemies and 
faded away like Poland. Buonaparte may have been little 
less criminal than his predecessors, but he possessed logic 
and powers of organisation, might have established a new 
order permanently if he had not yielded to his overweening 
personal ambition. 

After the transportation of Buonaparte to St. Helena, 
France enjoyed a prospect of good government. The 
restoration of the rightful sovereign promised a restoration 
of law and order, family and society, religion and manners, a 
national convalescence after the hideous fevers of revolu- 
tion and imperial tyranny. But though the revolution 
had killed many of its own children, the poisons of false 
philosophers and licensed criminals had not been completely 
eliminated from the body politic. Some still read Rousseau 
in their garrets, old soldiers scouted peace, students specially 
sought to prove themselves modern by harking back to the 
bad old times of Marat and Robespierre and the Mountain. 

The first symptom of trouble was provided in the South 
of France by the secret society of the United Patriots, which 
was soon and easily suppressed. Then, in 1820, the Friends 
of Truth were recruited in Paris on masonic lines among 
students, artists, authors, tradesmen and the loafers of the 
Latin quarter. Their objects were to overthrow the dynasty 
and set up a republic, but a vigilant government soon dis- 
solved them, and their leaders had to choose between flight 
and imprisonment. 

Others subversive societies, however, arose like mush- 
rooms, copying if not inspired by freemasonry. Among 
them was the Society for the New Reform of France, whose 
novices swore to be the everlasting foes of tyrants, to follow 
them with deadly hate and to kill them whenever opportu- 
nity arose. The following is an extract from their cate- 
chism : 

Q. What wilt thou do? 

A. Overthrow thrones and erect gallows. 

Q. By what right ? 
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A. By natural right. 

More important was the Society of the Friends of the 
People, formed to resist Charles X’s Ordinances for press 
control and parliamentary reform. It formed a rallying 
centre for the Paris insurrection of July 1830, when barri- 
cades were set up in the streets, the troops deserted and the 
King abdicated. His successor, Louis Philippe, failed to 
stem disaffection and, though the Friends of the People 
were proscribed, they continued to work secretly for the 
overthrow and murder of the constitutional monarch. In 
1832 they succeeded in setting fire to the church of Notre 
Dame in six places as the signal for a revolution that did 
not take place. They took advantage of the funeral of a 
general, who had died of cholera, to erect barricades, occupy 
public buildings and fight desperately in the street, but they 
were defeated with much slaughter and their leaders were 
transported. 

Their society, however, soon reappeared under a new name, 
the Union of the Rights of Man, with a sort of military 
organisation allover France. At their head was a committee 
of eleven, with twelve commissioners and forty-eight sub- 
commissioners and many sections of twenty members under 
them all pledged to obedience. In 1834, they possessed 
what they called an “ army of the rights of man,” and on 
April the 13th it took the field with organised risings at 
Lyons and other large towns. Once more the Government 
overcame and suppressed the society; once more it was 
resuscitated under. another name, professing still more 
violent principles. 

Now it was known as the Society of Families, and pro- 
claimed the doctrines of the republican Louis Blanc and the 
anarchist Proudhon, who is chiefly remembered for his 
assertion that “all property is theft.” The “ families ”’ 
were restricted to twelve members, who met in each other’s 
houses and borrowed extensively from the ritual and pre- 
cautions of much older secret societies. None of them was 
acquainted with their leaders, and, they were so skilfully 
organised that they possessed their own powder-factory 
and succeeded in making a number of fruitless attempts 
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against the life of Louis Philippe. In July 1835, one of 
their infernal machines miscarried only by an apparent 
miracle. 

At last the society was suppressed and some members 
proceeded to form the Society of the Seasons, to which Mr, 
G. K. Chesterton owed the inspiration of his romance, 
“The Man who was Thursday.”’ Groups, known as ‘“‘ weeks,”’ 
consisted of six members under a seventh called Sunday ; 
four ‘“‘ weeks ”’ constituted a “‘ month ” under a man named 
July ; three “‘ months ”’ were a “ season ”’ under a “ Spring” ; 
four seasons were under the “revolutionary agent,’ an 
unknown chief. The members were for the most part 
working men, and swore “to put to death all kings, aris- 
tocrats and other oppressors.’’ They also engaged in ordi- 
nary murders, robberies and acts of destruction for their 
private ends. 

The Society of the Seasons was thought to have been 
suppressed after the failure of a revolution in Paris on May 
r2th, 1839, but reappeared as the life and soul of the rising 
of February 1848, when Louis Philippe was driven into exile 
and Louis Blanc appeared at the head of a commission of 
labourers, apparently a precursor of the Russian Soviets. 

Secret Societies continued under the rule of Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte and were probably responsible for Orsini’s 
attempt upon his life. They enjoyed a temporary success, 
organising the anarchy and terrorism of the Paris Commune 
in 1871, and have doubtless continued their machinations 
ever since as branches of foreign and international organi- 
zations for the subversion of society. 
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(2) Spain 


Communeros, 1821—Ceremonies of initiation—Suppression by France, 
1823—-Subsequent secret societies—Anarchists—Catalonians. 


The Spanish character is more suited to secret societies 
than the French, being more consistent and cruel, less frivo- 
lous and treacherous. Indeed, the persistency of Spain’s 
secret societies may be counted among the chief causes of 
her political failures. 

Before the French revolution, they seem to have been 
restricted to associations simulating philanthropic ideals, 
similar to those in Germany. It was only after the fall of 
Buonaparte and the return of Ferdinand VII, that Spanish 
democrats began to work actively against royal authority, 
but their conspiracy was prompt and extensive. Innumer- 
able societies were formed all over the peninsula, and a 
specially intensive propaganda was carried on at Granada, 
Madrid and Barcelona. 

Undoubtedly the most important agitators were the 
Communeros, or Sons of Padilla, founded in 1821, the year 
following the restoration of the suspended constitution of 
1812. Both names were relics of the days when Juan de 
Padilla led Castilians against the Emperor Charles V, in 
defence of their communal privileges, but the new Sons of 
Padilla were mere republicans without even the pretext of 
patriotism. 

Initiation was accompanied by various fantastic cere- 
monies, and all meetings were conducted with impressive 
andromanticrites. Novices were ledintoa “ Hallof Arms” 
and informed of their duties, then led with bound eyes into a 
pitch dark room, where they made their application for 
membership. One of the brethren, known as a sentinel, 
now cried, ‘‘ Let them advance. I will accompany them to 
the guardroom of the castle.’’ No castle existed, but they 
were conducted over a drawbridge to a room where their 
eyes were unbound, and they contemplated a melodramatic 
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scene. The walls were adorned with armour and trophies 
of war; a vast congregation of members clad in rich robes 
sat enthroned, awaiting them in solemn silence. Not a 
sound was to be heard, not a breath, not a rustle, as the Grand 
Castellano or Governor of the Order stood forth before 
them. 

““ Now,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ you stand beneath the shield of 
our colonel, Padilla. Repeat in your hearts the oath which 
I will deliver unto you.” . 

And they swore to defend the rights and freedom of the 
human race, especially those of the Spanish people, to take 
vengeance on every tyrant, to kill all those whom their 
superiors denounced as traitors. If they failed to keep 
their oath, they declared themselves willing to consign 
their necks to the hangman, their bodies to the flames and 
their ashes to the winds,—a declaration borrowed from 
Freemasonry. Then they donned the Padilla shields, all 
present drew their swords and extended them over the heads 
of the new Knights, and the Gran Castellano exhorted them : 
“ The shield of our Lord and Protector Padilla will protect 
you from every danger, save your lives and your honour, 
but if you should break your oaths, we will take away your 
shields and pierce your breasts with our swords.” 

All this mummery appealed to the less intelligent youth 
of Spain, especially to those of the very lowest orders, and 
the membership soon amounted to sixty thousand, mostly 
desperadoes. 

A successful rising led to the imprisonment of Ferdinand 
VII, but the King of France sent an army to release him in 
1823, and disaffection was satisfactorily repressed. Then 
dissensions arose among the Communeros, the milder 
elements seceded to freemasonry, and loyalists founded 
secret societies of their own to combat revolution. Sub- 
versive societies, however, were never entirely stamped out. 
Severity merely led to additional secrecy. Again and again, 
they brought Spain to the verge of disaster, and they are 
still busy to-day, largely influenced and directed by foreign 
agencies. 

Outside Catalonia, there is nothing distinctive about 
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modern Spanish conspiracy. The plotters are chiefly 
Anarchists of a specially bloodthirsty type with some of 
that ill-balanced spirit of sacrifice which was observable in 
Russian Nihilists. Ferrer, who may have been the victim 
of an error of justice, has been canonised and celebrated 
wherever two or three subversive persons are gathered 
together. . 

Catalonia, a survival of old Aragon, once the freest king- 
dom in Europe, has long been the centre of discontent, but 
with nationalist rather than democratic ideals. The 
Catalans are to a certain extent a race apart and despise 
the rest of Spain. They are the most enterprising and indus- 
trious people in the kingdom, at the same time grasping 
and generous, rich and honest, austere and turbulent, sober 
and revengeful, excellent soldiers and sailors. They always 
go to extremes in religion and politics, combining absolute 
belief in all the picturesque legends of the Middle Ages with 
modern democratic ideas sometimes bordering on Bol- 
shevism. Their propaganda relies mainly on their language, 
which is related to Provencal and Limousin. Philip V, 
vainly tried to suppress it in 1714, and it has thriven ever 
since with a highly developed literature. In many ways this 
movement resembles those of Ireland, Flanders, pre-war 
Bohemia and Alsace-Lorraine of to-day. It is actively sup- 
ported by the lower clergy, but all supporters are welcome, 
from the loftiest Legitimists to the lowest spawn of anarchy. 

Catalan hopes were flattered by the French Revolution 
and the revolutionary epidemic which scourged Europe in 
1848. Yet we find Catalonia rallying to the Carlist stan- 
dards from 1833 to 1840 and again from 1873 to 1875. A 
semi-secret Catalan Union was founded in 1885, demanding 
separate laws, army and parliament as well as a monopoly 
of administrative posts, perhaps under the nominal suzer- 
ainty of Spain. Great hopes were again aroused and shat- 
tered by the Serajevo War, which, as we all know, was fought 
for democracy and self-determination. But still the separa- 
tists seethed underground, their plots coming to a head in 
1926, when Colonel Macia, an amiable septuagenarian, 
arranged for the advent of conspirators disguised as tourists 
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to proclaim a Catalonian republic. Once more, hidden 
hands seem to have been at work from abroad, and the 
evidence of the French police goes to prove that the con- 
spirators were sold, like the anti-Fascists of Italy, by Ricciotti 
Garibaldi. But the Spanish Government has tempered 
justice with mercy and the materials for fresh turmoil await 
only some such opportunity as a civil war or a national 
disaster. So far General Primo de Rivera has disappointed 
them by the mildness of a dictatorship that seems mainly 
directed to the regulation of street traffic and the efficiency 
of public services. 
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(8) Italy 


Early secret societies—Carbonari—Organisation and ritual—Insurrec- 
tions of 1820-1—Suppressed by Austrians—Reorganisation by Mazzini— 
Young Italy—United Italy, a centre of disaffection—Long period of cor- 
ruption, leading to dictatorship. 


The home of Machiavelli and Mussolini has long been the 
cradle of statesmen, desperadoes and lazzaroni, the ideal 
forcing house of secret societies, courage, diplomacy and 
dreams. For whatever the debt may be worth, it is to 
secret societies that Italy owes the overthrow of her small 
independent states with all their chivalry and charm, and 
the subsequent imposition of an united kingdom. 

All sorts of secret societies have thriven in Italy from very 
early times, but their history has been highly coloured by 
romance and legend. No more can be stated with safety 
than that they begat the Carbonari, who devoured their 
progenitors. | 

The first definite record of the Carbonari goes back to the 
days of Buonaparte, when political conspirators used to take 
refuge in the forests and mountain fastnesses, disguising 
themselves as carbonari or charcoal-burners. After 1815, 
they recruited discharged officers and such members of the 
lower clergy as were dissatisfied with their conditions. 
Their slogan was “‘ Free the forests from wolves,” by which 
they meant the representatives of constituted authority, and 
they soon spread all over the peninsula, attaining at their 
zenith to several hundreds of thousands of members. 

The fundamental unit was the bavacca or hut, where 
members met, and the “‘ huts” of a province constituted a 
“republic ’’ under an alta vendita or grand lodge, the mem- 
bers of a “hut” being styled “ good cousins” and out- 
siders pagani or heathens. Two wooden stumps stood 
outside each hut as seats for sentinels, three other stumps 
inside for the president, orator and scribe. The master 
and sentinels carried an axe as an emblem of authorit y 
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In each hut were a crucifix with two candles, a rope and a 
red-white-and-blue ribbon, receptacles for charcoal, water, 
salt, earth and other symbols, while a portrait of St. Theo- 
bald, the patron of the society, hung on a wall. The 
masters wore their hats and occupied raised seats on the 
right ; the novices sat bareheaded on the ground to the left. 

The ritual resembled that of freemasonry, but followed 
religious lines seriocomically, with a touch of mockery, 
recalling the ‘‘ rhetoric”’ societies, election of mock bishops,* 
and declamatory passion-processions of medieval Flanders, 
which survive there at Furnes to the present day. At 
Carbonari ceremonies, Christ was mentioned as “ our good 
cousin Jesus,”’ the hands of novices were bound and they 
were led before a member representing Pilate in a scarlet 
cloak, while others took the part of Caiaphas, Herod and 
the people, as penitents now do in the Furnes procession. 
Novices were taken to a ‘‘ Mount of Olives,” laid under a 
cross and ceremonially released. 

Real secrets were revealed only to Masters, or members 
of the Third Degree. These were restricted to men of at 
least thirty-three, the age of Christ at the time of His cruci- 
fixion, and were elected by a ballot of Masters, three black 
balls excluding. Initiation took place in a remote spot with 
elaborate ritual, and it was then revealed to the novices 
that the society aimed at the overthrow of all the rulers of 
Italy, that the cross was the symbol of the intended cru- 
cifixion of tyrants, the rope of their hanging on the gallows. 
Then the novices were told that they must prove their 
merits by provoking conflicts with the representatives of 
authority, and, if they failed to do so satisfactorily, they 
soon found themselves excluded from the councils of the 
Carbonari. At the conclusion of the ceremony, the whole 
congregation knelt, held daggers to their naked breasts, and 
declared “ the devotion of their whole lives to the principles 
of liberty, equality and progress, which are the soul and 
purpose of all the secret and public acts of the Carbonari.” 

There was also a fourth or supreme degree, to which very 


* It may not be a coincidence that the French word for a chess bishop 
remains fou, a lunatic or fool. 
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few were admitted, and later on lodges, known as “ gardens,” 
were opened for women. All members were given special 
names and taught pass-words, grips and other methods of 
recognition. 

The Carbonari attained to enormous political influence. 
Their branches spread all over Italy. Their brethren 
contrived to insinuate themselves into the highest position 
in the land. Some hidden hand was certainly pulling the 
strings, for it became a measure of prudence for persons in 
authority to join their ranks. Pope Pius IX is said to have 
become a member. Byron joined them, seeking support 
for his melodramatic co-operation with conspiracies in 
Greece and elsewhere, and we can imagine the gusto with 
which he participated in their romantic ritual, prostrating 
himself beneath a cross destined for the torture of “‘ tyrants,”’ 
reciting poetical patter with a dagger pointed at his breast. 

In 1820 and 1821, the Carbonari organised insurrections in 
Naples and Piedmont. Old King Ferdinand of Naples was 
forced to don the Carbonari colours, red, white and blue, and 
to take an oath to the Spanish constitution of 1812, which 
the Carbonari had imposed. At the same time, they mode- 
rated their democratic zeal, repressing anarchists and 
insisting on a semblance of order. Pretending to protect 
the Parliament, they insinuated themselves into its councils 
with the intention of establishing a republic. 

Monarchy and order were now threatened all over Europe, 
and the Sovereigns of Austria, Prussia and Russia summoned 
a congress at Laibach in October 1821, to deal energetically 
with revolutions. An Austrian army was despatched to 
Naples and encountered ineffectual resistance. The Car- 
bonari continued to arouse feverish excitement all over 
Italy and raw recruits hurried in thousands to their banners. 
But their enthusiasm did not compensate for their lack of 
training and discipline, and when most of the Italian regulars 
went over to the invaders, Carbonari leaders lost heart and 
fled abroad. The revolution was thoroughly repressed. 
Order and absolutism reigned once more in Naples. 

The same thing happened in Piedmont, where nobles, 
officers and students had rallied to the Carbonari and demon- 
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strated in favour of an united Kingdom of Italy. An 
Austrian army soon cooled their hot heads, the dawn of 
democracy was indefinitely adjourned. 

Indeed, for many years, the operations of the secret 
society were perforce carried on so secretly that they ceased 
to have any practical importance. The police were orga- 
nised efficiently and traced every rebellious movement to 
its hut, seized compromising documents, cast leaders into 
prison or drove them into exile. France proved their 
securest sanctuary, and there they kept alive an impotent 
movement, tending the vapours of liberty, equality and 
progress in the slums of Paris, founding clubs, slaying 
tyrants with their mouths, continuing their childish ritual 
and delivering bloodthirsty speeches in the safety of pot- 
houses. 

A more practical direction was given to the Italian 
democratic movement by Mazzini, a young man who con- 
trived to re-organise the less futile fragments of the Car- 
bonari. In 1831, he founded a new secret society called 
Young Italy, for securing the unity and independence of 
Italy by revolutionary means. The times were now more 
propitious, for the French had exiled King Charles X, and 
set up Louis Philippe of Orleans as a democratic puppet. 
His Government supported Italian conspirators, and French 
soldiers helped them in 1832 to seize the fortress of Ancona 
as a base against renewed Austrian intervention. This 
seizure was not only a gross violation of international law 
and the comity of peoples, but was accomplished by the 
blackest treachery, and must be reckoned among the most 
signal examples of international crime. A long period of 
disturbance ensued, culminating in 1848, the year of revo- 
lutions, with a war between Austria and Sardinia. Charles 
Albert, King of Sardinia, joined the opposition to Austria 
and was followed by most of the Italian rulers under popular 
pressure. Pope Pius IX was one of the few to hold aloof 
and he was driven into exile at Gaeta, Mazzini establishing 
a short lived republic in Rome. The Austrians, however, 
were eventually victorious in the war and recovered their 
Italian provinces ; the Pope returned to the Papal states. 
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It was now clear that Italian conspirators stood no chance 
against Austria in the open field, and subterranean methods 
were accordingly resumed with more zeal than ever. The 
Carbonari were revived, with Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavour 
as their ringleaders, Cavour taking advantage of his official 
position as Prime Minister of Sardinia to promote conspiracy. 

In 1859, France supported Sardinia in another war 
against Austria, who was defeated at Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, and the French appropriated Nice and Savoy in 
payment for their support. Lombardy, Tuscany, Modena 
and Parma were annexed to Sardinia. Garibaldi raided 
Sicily, the King of Naples was driven out, and in February 
1861, Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, was enabled to 
take the title of King of Italy, which then comprised the 
whole peninsula save Venetia and Rome. In 1866 he seized 
the opportunity to join Prussia in her war against Austria 
and was rewarded by the annexation of Venice, though he 
had been defeated in every battle. In 1870, a French garri- 
son had been withdrawn from Rome owing to the Franco- 
German war, and Victor Emmanuel took advantage of this 
to break in and suppress the temporal power of the Pope. 

The union of Italy was now compiete; the self-imposed 
mission of the Carbonari was accomplished, and they recog- 
nised that no reason remained for their survival. They 
could pride themselves on having kept their country in a 
state of bloody turmoil for over halfacentury. Innumerable 
deaths, crimes, dastardly actions lay at the doors of their 
“huts.” They were responsible for creating and perpetuat- 
ing a spirit of unrest and insubordination that only a stern 
dictator could eventually conjure. Owing to them, Italy 
became a plague-spot, infecting all Europe and great parts 
of the world beyond the seas. They kindled and for gene- 
rations fanned disaffection in France, indefinitely delaying 
a recovery from the sharp calenture of her revolution. 
They spread to Spain over a century ago and perpetuated 
civil wars. They founded branches in Germany and begat 
other secret societies there, including the Totenbund, or 
Band of Death, which was exposed in 1849 with its solemn 
oath to rid the world of all tyrants. 
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Their activities may have ceased in the old form, but the 
Carbonari undoubtedly infected human minds everywhere 
with ideas that may be flattered by such titles as liberal, 
progressive, popular, emancipatory, and fraternal, but have 
undoubtedly hindered peace, honest work, Christian charity 
and material prosperity. How many dastardly assassina- 
tions of philanthropic rulers and innocent persons in high 
places, how much corruption, oppression and persecution, 
what infinite expropriation of public and private property 
are due, directly or indirectly, to their fiendish machinations! 

That the motives of their individual members may often 
have been honest need not be denied. The plea of insanity 
is accepted on behalf of many common criminals. The 
plea of success is usually held to justify the most hideous 
excesses. And to this day, public opinion persists, though 
with less and less conviction, in glorifying the memory of 
such men as Garibaldi, Mazzini, Cavour and many other 
leaders and accomplices of this criminal conspiracy. The 
whole Italian peninsula still bristles with their hideous 
effigies ; the humblest villages are plastered with memorial 
tablets setting forth their pompous praises. After all, the 
Carbonari were brought into existence with one object, 
the unification of Italy, and they succeeded. But new 
Peterkins are arising to ask what good came of it at last. 
Is a single Italian happier or richer or more blessed because 
the Duke of Parma has been replaced by a profiteering 
prefect, or because the revenues of monastic orders have 
been spent on the electoral campaigns of Signor Giolitti ? 
The old farce of the Risorgimento was long accepted in 
England as the triumph of a popular cause and Garibaldi 
was welcomed in London with what Queen Victoria described 
as “extravagant excitement revealing little dignity or 
sense of discrimination on the part of the nation.” Refer- 
ring to Victor Emmanuel’s death in her diary (9th January, 
1878) she recognised the courage and energy of her old 
Crimean ally, but confessed herself ‘‘ less pleased with what 
he accomplished for the unification of Italy, because it was 
accomplished with much treachery, especially towards his 
good uncle, the Grand Duke ot Tuscany.” Indeed, it is not 
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too much to say that the passage of time has now reft the 
Garibaldian legend of much of its tinsel. England recog- 
nises that her old idol’s feet were of clay, and educated 
Italians are now free to confess that the praises of their 
territorial unity have been exaggerated, that the Risor- 
gimento is fit only for the dustbin of slimy rhetoric and 
sugary songs. | 

The Bolshevik movement of 1920 exhibited to them the 
legitimate offspring of Carbonarism in all its nakedness, and 
the chief pride of modern Italy is to be found in its suppres- 
sion. Italy now cherishes more wholesome aims and ambi- 
tions, and will live to be ashamed of her Carbonari no less 
than of her Mafia and Camorra and Black Hand and Mala 
Vita. She may yet delegate Mazzini and Garibaldi to repre- 
sent her in an international chamber of horrors as fitting 
companions to Marat and Robespierre and Trotski and 
Mashin and Prinzip and other militant exponents of prac- 
tical democracy. 
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(4) Turkey 


Origin of Turks—Abdul Hamid’s difficulties and diplomacy—Placid con- 
dition of Turkey—Young Turks mainly adventurers—Their organisation— 
Committee of Union and Progress—Headquarters at Salonica—Rapid and 
secret growth—Establishment of a constitution—Self-denying ordinance— 
Dissensions and discontent—Muhammadan League—Discomfiture and fresh 
rebellion of Young Turks—Deposition of Abdul Hamid—Rise of Mustapha 
Khemal—Suppression of Young Turks—Republican tyranny and confusion. 

We first hear of Turks in the year 1300, when vast hordes 
of Turkoman nomads, known as Osmanli, founded an 
Empire in Asia Minor under Osman I. During the four- 
teenth century, they extended their conquests all over 
Western Asia, went on to invade Europe and established 
their capital at Adrianople. In 1453, Osman’s successor, 
Sultan Muhammad II, took Constantinople and destroyed 
the Byzantine Empire, which had been in existence for some 
thousand years. Then the Turks spread over a great 
part of South Eastern Europe, battered at the gates of 
Vienna in 1683, dominated Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria and 
Macedonia for centuries. 

Abdul Hamid II was called to the Turkish throne in 
1876 by a palace revolution at a time when his country 
was in the throes of war. Within a few months, he pro- 
mulgated a constitution for the whole Empire with equal 
rights for his Christian subjects. In the following Spring, 
Russia seized the opportunity for invasion and contrived, 
after a hard campaign, to reach the gates of Constantinople, 
where she was stopped by a demonstration of the British 
fleet. Then the Treaty of Berlin in 1878 deprived Turkey 
of a large portion of her European possessions. 

It was not an auspicious beginning for the new reign of a 
young Sovereign, but Abdul Hamid proved himself one of the 
cleverest, if not wisest, diplomatists of his age, playing one 
Power off against another, staving off wars and contriving 
to retain the fidelity of his subjects during many critical 
years. Massacres of Christians occurred, but his complicity 
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was never proved, and massacres were far more terrible 
after his deposition. His many spies and counter-spies 
were probably necessary, but they exposed him to wide- 
spread criticism. 

There was nothing of the Haroun-er-Reshid about him, 
for he never went about among his subjects. The only 
times they beheld him was on Fridays, when he proceeded 
in state to the mosque in the grounds of Yildiz, a sallow 
black-bearded figure crouching in a carriage amid innumer- 
able guards—a figure of intense loneliness that might have 
aroused pity. He was a conscientious patriot, anxious for 
the glory of his Empire and the welfare of his people, but 
infinitely removed from them, infinitely removed also from 
the modern world. A characteristic story tells how he 
long refused to admit electric light to his palace because 
dynamos suggested dynamite to his mind. His was a 
pathetic figure, not warranting the unmeasured abuse which 
was lavished upon him from every quarter. Gladstone 
did not hesitate to call him “ the great assassin.” Crazy 
poets and scribes denounced him as “the Red Sultan,” or 
“ Abdul the Damned.’ Yet such nicknames were singu- 
larly inappropriate to this oriental Louis XI, this delicately 
walking Agag, who recalled a Cenobite rather than a Ter- 
rorist. 

The origins of revolutionary movements are nearly always 
obscure, their protagonists an apparently despicable hand- 
ful, their successes due in a great measure to chance. A case 
in point is the French Revolution, where a few ugly stones 
produced a vast avalanche. And for those who have no 
eyes to perceive the hidden hands releasing the stones, the 
Turkish Revolution of 1908 was an even more incredible 
reality. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, any one 
acquainted with Turkey would have laughed the idea of a 
revolution to scorn. Apart from brigands, the rayas or Chris- 
tian subjects alone possessed grievances, and they were the 
most abject, grovelling cowards ever imagined. I have 
travelled much among them and carried away the most 
unpleasant memories of their cowardice and fecklessness. 
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They used to barricade themselves in their houses, slink to 
their fields and shops like hunted criminals, tremble at the 
sound of a shaken leaf, scarcely dare to raise their ceaseless 
whines above a fearful whisper. And what had they to 
whine about ? The most patient cross-examination never 
elicited more than a general statement that their condition 
was “very grievous.” Never could they produce any 
plausible details. 

Naturally, in an oriental atmosphere, security was not 
assured on the lines of a modern, police-ridden land. The 
law-courts were corrupt, though probably not more corrupt 
than under the Serbian regicide rule in Macedonia at the 
present day. There was no efficient control from the 
capital, and every Beg was a local despot. Taxes were 
heavy, for Valis and Kaimakams received no salaries and 
had to collect their incomes in their district by haphazard 
methods. But, apart from officials, the Turks were jovial, 
good-natured folk. They considered themselves a superior 
race, and despised Christians as well as Jews. Like dogs, 
who know when boys are afraid of them, they presumed on 
the terror of the rayas, and the attitude of the rayas invited 
persecution, but actually aroused little or nothing worse 
than genial contempt. 

And the Turkish masses were as foreign to any idea of 
democratic revolution as the timid Christians. No people 
have ever been more conservative, more insular, more rooted 
to their race and religion. Change was to them an abomina- 
tion, and their habits, business, pleasures, methods of pro- 
duction and locomotion remained almost identical with 
those of their ancestors in the middle ages. They con- 
formed to a Parliament in 1876 because they were accus- 
tomed to do what they were told, but they saw no sense in 
it. And, more recently, they acquiesced in the moderni- 
sation of their country with reluctant fatalism, regarding the 
unveiling of their women, the wearing of hats instead of 
fezzes, the disbanding of howling dervishes as blasphemous 
wickedness, 

No doubt there have been many palace revolutions in 
Turkey, but these and the recent upheaval must be attri- 
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buted entirely to the official and military castes, supported 
in some measure by professional theologians and financed by 
foreigners in the background. What was known as the 
Young Turkish Party was entirely out of touch with the 
Turkish masses, comprised far more adventurers than 
patriots, and was at first inefficiently organised. The ring- 
leaders had received a smattering of European education 
in foreign armies, embassies and schools, where they had 
imbibed the fetishes of Whiggery, come to regard democratic 
institutions as panaceas of prosperity or at least as high- 
roads for their own advancement. Atheism had replaced 
the simple faith of their compatriots with its stories of magic 
carpets and Jinn confined in bottles. They flouted the law 
of the Prophet by drinking wine. They shaved their 
patriarchal beards, danced like American negroes, took 
kindly to the vices of the West. 

The origin otf their organisation is nebulous. Traces of it 
may be found as early as 1866, and they received encourage- 
ment from Midhat Pasha, who is remembered as the leading 
figure of Abdul Hamid’s first Parliament. Midhat had 
previously advocated representative government and suf- 
fered eclipses in his career through his intempestive zeal. 
He was convicted on a charge of murder in 1882 at the age 
of fifty-eight, and is said to have been strangled in gaol. 
Many of his colleagues were exiled, and in 1867 a small 
group of them published a subversive Turkish newspaper 
‘in London and Paris. This was edited by Mustapha Fazil 
Pasha, a statesman whose pockets must have been well 
lined, for he maintained many ambitious young students 
in London and Paris, including the poet Khemal. Most of 
them, however, either died in exile or faded away and were 
heard of no more. 

But the Softa, or religious students of Turkey, were imbib- 
ing modern ideas, and their riots at Constantinople contri- 
buted to the summoning of Abdul Hamid’s first Parliament 
in 1876, though it was rather intended to pacify the Powers, 
who were then clamouring for changes in the administra- 
tion of Christian provinces. 

Gradually, a number of subversive Committees were 
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founded in various parts of the Empire—at Cairo, Smyrna, 
Beyrut, Trebizond, Tripoli; in Bulgaria, Macedonia and 
the archipelago as well as in France and England. Plenty 
of hidden hands can be pictured behind the scenes. The 
Americans had planted Robert College on the Bosphorus to 
teach turmoil in the name of progress, as they did subse- 
quently in China; the Buxtons and other English busy- 
bodies buzzed; the German Emperor, with his eye on 
Baghdad, posed as the Sultan’s friend, but did not withhold 
secret encouragement from his possible successors. The 
open agitation relied chiefly upon publications in Turkish, 
Arabic and French. In Paris, the Ottoman Committee of 
Union and Progress was headed by Ahmed Riza, the 
Turko-Syrian Reform Committee by Emir Emin Arslan. 
The French Prefect of police tried to bribe Riza to leave the 
country, for the French press had prevented his deportation. 
He refused to go, but the publication of his paper was for- 
bidden in France, and its offices were removed to Geneva, 
that everlasting sanctuary of sedition and leagues and 
intrigues. 

Abdul Hamid could never satisfy his critics. Any show 
of firmness was denounced as bloodthirsty terrorism, any 
attempt at conciliation as abject weakness. “ Abdul 
Hamid was a coward,” wrote an English Liberal critic ; 
“if he had been otherwise, it is possible that the decadence 
of the Ottoman Empire might have taken another course. 
His cowardice has proved his solitary virtue as a ruler. 
It was responsible for the Young Turkish régime.”’ Yet the 
same scribe admits that His Majesty instituted a vigorous 
campaign against the subversive elements, and asserts that, 
during a period of ten years, “ no less than 30,000 educated 
Turks fled the country or were banished to the Siberias of the 
Empire.” ; 

As a matter of fact, the Sultan’s chief mistake lay in not 
banishing his rebels to “the Siberias of the Empire” or 
strangling them in his dungeons according to the traditions 
of his predecessors. Mere exile to foreign lands enabled them 
to continue and perfect their intrigues against him. They 
found the great Powers at work upon the disintegration of 
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the Turkish Empire, and only too anxious to support any 
form of disaffection in European Turkey, whether Moslem 
or Christian. But this did not suit the Young Turks. 
They knew that they could not hope to secure the support 
of their compatriots for cat’s-paws of Christians ; their only 
plausible card was to play the patriot and promise an aggran- 
disement rather than a disintegration of Turkey. Bulgaria, 
Eastern Roumelia, Bosnia and Herzegovina had already 
passed from the crescent to the cross, and Macedonia was 
permeated by foreign agents. . 

Macedonia was clearly the most promising base for their 
operations, and it is not surprising that the Young Turks 
should have founded a secret society at Salonica. Details 
of its organisation and propagation are lacking, but it was 
known as the Committee of Union and Progress, and seems 
to have been modelled on freemasonry. It spread with 
astonishing rapidity, founding branches in every consider- 
able city throughout European Turkey, then extending its 
operations to Anatolia and Syria. The leadership was 
shrouded in mystery. Orders came from “ the Committee ” 
and had to be obeyed, but the composition of the Committee 
was unknown to the members. A different chairman pre- 
sided over every sitting, each committee-man taking his 
turn. | 

The Powers had imposed an international gendarmerie at 
Constantinople, and the success of its British section in 
training Turkish soldiers had been conspicuous. This en- 
couraged the Young Turks to believe that they could develop 
the same material, and they knew that, without an army, 
they were foredoomed to failure. Accordingly, they set to 
work to secure the third army corps, then occupying Mace- 
donia. This was accomplished with surprising facility and 
by the end of 1907, every soldier in Macedonia had taken the 
oath of fidelity to the proposed constitution. Then came 
further propaganda to seduce the sixth army corps, so that, 
when the time should come for open revolt, troops might 
not be sent from Anatolia to quell their brethren in Mace- 
donia. 

The two outstanding features of this strange movement 
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were the rapidity and secrecy of its growth. The rapidity 
was due to the credulity of the troops, who were easily 
persuaded that the integrity of the Empire and the existence 
of Islam were menaced. The secrecy was so profound that 
the Sultan’s government refused to believe in the possibility 
of a revolt, though Paris exiles were openly proclaiming the 
imminence of victory. 

And when the revolt came, it was as sudden and surprising 
as a cloud-burst. On the 5th of July, 1908, Niazi Bey, an 
officer of the Macedonian army, raised the standard of rebel- 
lion on the hills of Resna, and on the following day mani- 
festoes were posted on the walls of Monastir announcing a 
constitution. General Shemshi Pacha was sent to quell the 
mutineers, but at Monastir a Macedonian officer walked 
up to the carriage in broad daylight, shot him dead and 
sauntered away unhindered. Then Nazim Bey was sent to 
Salonica and success seemed to attend his activities. On the 
8th of July, he arrested forty-eight rebel officers and des- 
patched them in chains to the capital. But on the 11th he 
was wounded in the streets and found it more prudent to 
return and report the desperate situation to the Sultan. 
Then Enver Bey, the pinchbeck Napoleon of the movement, 
declining overtures from the Sultan, joined Niazi Bey on the 
Resna hills, and, on the 13th, the Committee of Union and 
Progress publicly associated itself with the rebels. The 
second army corps, stationed at Adrianople, now showed 
signs of disaffection, and the Committee telegraphed to the 
Sultan, that, unless he granted a constitution, the second 
and third army corps would march on Constantinople. 

But the Sultan, despite his reputation for cowardice, was 
in no hurry to yield. Osman Pasha was sent to Monastir 
and delivered an uncompromising speech, promised rewards 
to the faithful and threatened dire retribution to mutineers. 
He, too, was answered with shots. 

Now came a dramatic incident. The Committee informed 
Hilmi Pasha, the Sultan’s representative in Macedonia, that 
he must proclaim the constitution on the 24th, or take the 
consequences. He replied that his sympathies were with 
the movement, but that his loyalty forbade him to act 
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without authority from the Sultan. The Committee gave 
him twenty-four hours in which to procure that authority, 
and he regarded this as a sentence of death, for no one 
believed that the Sultan would give way. But when crowds 
assembled outside the White Tower at Salonica on the mor- 
row, what was their amazement to hear from the Pasha’s lips 
that His Majesty had been graciously pleased to grant a 
constitution to the Empire! The Young Turks had won all 
along the line. 

The result, as with Bolshevism, as with Fascism, was that 
the secret society threw off its cloaks and came out into the 
open. A strange, unsatisfactory set of leaders was revealed 
to the wondering gaze of the world. Many of the ‘‘ Young 
Turks’ proved to be senile officials driven to revolt by 
resentment of the punishment of their inefficiency. Then 
there were raw youths, the usual discontented and brainless 
students, styling themselves intellectuals because they did not 
know how to work with their hands, and now leaping at the 
prospect of personal advancement. Ahmed Riza had been 
féted in the marble halls of the National Liberal Club. His 
Paris colleagues had been adulated in the coffee-houses of 
the Paris Latin quarter, hailed as exiles and martyrs, 
encouraged to bibulous loquacity in the purlieus of gutter 
journalism. All this riff-raff now flocked back to Constan- 
tinople with the airs and graces of conquerors, while the 
soldiers, who had carried out the revolution, found them- 
selves relegated to the background. The secrecy which had 
characterised their movement had kept their names obscure, 
so that it was difficult to press their claims for preferment. 
Moreover, their professions of patriotism and unselfishness 
made it difficult for them to assert themselves, while with- 
out those professions, they would never have secured the 
essential support of the simple troopers. 

The Young Turks may have been good conspirators, but 
they were bad diplomatists, lacking tact as well as experience. 
They thought that methods which had been useful during a 
revolt could continue to be utilised by a settled government. 
And they were filled with intense intolerance for all who 
disagreed with them in the minutest particulars. Thief, 
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murderer, Yildiz spy were among the mildest criticisms they 
applied to all who did not see eye to eye with them on every 
detail of the new constitution. 

One of their first acts was to release all the gaol-birds 
of Constantinople, their excuse being that they had no record 
of convictions and could not distinguish ordinary criminals 
from criminal politicians,—theretore all must go free. The 
result was that a great part of the capital was looted and 
burnt down by these exponents of democracy. 

Still, the Sultan remained on his throne, probably smiling 
to himself over his new réle as a constitutional monarch. 
During his long reign, he had found patience a very good 
card in the game of international diplomacy, and there 
seemed no reason why it should not trump the lead of 
inexpert rebels. Elections were held without much dis- 
order and a Parliament assembled slightly less grotesque 
than its predecessor of 1876-8. The next step was to appoint 
a Government on ordinary constitutional lines, and the 
fighting elements of the Young Turks were persuaded to 
return to their military duties. They had fulfilled their 
mandate and must now relinquish the administration of the 
Empire to its duly elected representatives. This self- 
denying ordinance, however, did not at all suit the book of 
the young fops who had returned from London and Paris 
to constitute themselves saviours. 

Disappointed of the chief offices of State, many of which 
were entrusted to more sober and experienced men, they 
resumed their secret activities and aspired to rule as the 
power behind the throne and the ministry. 

The result was a serious split in the ranks of the trium- 
phant rebels. The older statesmen, who had welcomed 
the idea of reform and national self-government, resented 
the menace of an irresponsible control, that seemed to them 
no improvement on the old system. And they found con- 
siderable support amid the disillusions of the country. 

The business people of Salonica had anticipated an era of 
peace and order, an end to the anarchy which ruined their 
trade. But they found corruption unchanged, even accen- 
tuated. 
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The Christian rayas, who had been promised a golden age 
of universal goodwill, were not immediately provided with 
impartial justice, or relief from taxation, or security of life 
and property, or equality of treatment by their Moslem 
neighbours, and still declared that their condition was 
“ very grievous.” 

Then again there was intense indignation among the 
Turkish masses over the tendency ot the new rulers towards 
female emancipation. Ahmed Riza actually inaugurated 
a school for Turkish girls at Candilli. Similar schemes were 
in the air, threatening the old-fashioned home-life of Islam, 
conferring equality upon a sex to which the creed of the 
Prophet denied the possession of souls. The fact was that 
women had played an active part in the revolutionary 
movement and now claimed their reward. One of the 
leaders was a daughter of Kiamil Pasha, another a sister 
of Abdul Hamid himself. One of the methods of insurrec- 
tionary young women had been to submit to be sold as 
slaves, spying upon the households they entered and then 
being bought back by the Committee of Union and Progress 
when their mission was completed. Others entered harems 
or became courtesans in order to pick secrets. 

The result of all the disaffection was the formation of the 
Muhammadan League by the old-fashioned people who 
remained the great majority of the population. The Young 
Turks grew alarmed, overthrew Kiamil, who was succeeded 
as Prime Minister by Hussein Hilmi Pasha, a creature of the 
Committee of Union and Progress. But the Muhammadan 
League, supported by the Sultan, soon proceeded to vigorous 
action. On the 13th of April, 1909, the Constantinople 
garrison, led by non-commissioned officers, rose against the 
Young Turks, shot several of their officers and demanded a 
government according to Muhammadan law. The Young 
Turk leaders fled to Salonica, their rank and file went into 
hiding. 

But the old tactics of the Committee proved successful 
once more. They persuaded the soldiers in Macedonia that 
the constitution was in danger and that the Muhammadan 
League had been formed to restore absolute monarchy. 
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Within a few days, alarming rumours reached the capital 
that a vast army was advancing upon it with the most blood- 
thirsty intentions, and it was not long before troops, variously 
estimated between fifteen and thirty thousand men, con- 
centrated near San Stephano seven miles away On the 24th 
of April, the invaders began to enter the suburb of Shishli, 
aragged crowd in khaki or blue canvas with white caps 
inscribed ‘‘ Liberty or Death.’’ Heavy fighting ensued, 
the loyalists were defeated and many of them joined the 
rebels in looting the houses. The Sultan trembled in his 
palace, expecting the bowstring which had been the fate of 
so many of his predecessors. He was dragged before the 
triumphant officers and informed that the Senate and 
Chamber had voted his deposition. Then he was smuggled 
away to a steamer and conveyed to Salonica, where he sur- 
vived for several years in a gilded prison-house. The dis- 
integration of Turkey had definitely passed into the hands 
of an unscrupulous and incompetent gang. 

The rebels, however, did not benefit themselves any more 
than they benefited the Empire. For awhile they enjoyed 
the sweets of office under a puppet Sultan, Muhammad VI, 
a half-witted brother of Abdul Hamid, whom they brought 
blinking out of the palace where he had been kept in con- 
finement all his life. They committed the mistake, which 
Abdul Hamid would have spared the country, of joining the 
Germans in the great war. Perhaps they were repaying a 
debt to their financiers. They certainly paid the penalty 
of their treachery to their Sovereign and people. Enver 
Pasha, who had aspired to a Napoleonic dictatorship, 
perished obscurely in Turkestan while seeking to raise the 
Muhammadans of Asia against the Russian Soviets. Djemal 
Pasha and Talaat Pasha were assassinated by Armenians. 

After the war, Turkey secured a certain rehabilitation 
through the victory of Mustapha Khemal Pasha over the 
Greeks, but he made himself a tyrannical dictator and con- 
temptuously refused all overtures of co-operation from the 
old men who still called themselves Young Turks. They 
continued a futile conspiracy, and in 1923, Djavid Bey issued 
a manifesto in the name of the Committee of Union and 
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Progress, demanding the return of the government from 
Angora to Constantinople, the re-establishment of two 
Chambers instead of one, and various other pettifogging 
changes which the dictator regarded as treasonable. Kara 
Khemal, formerly Young Turk Minister of Supplies, was 
about to be arrested on a charge of attempting to murder 
Mustapha Khemal, when he escaped a public execution by 
sudden suicide. In August 1926, Djavid Bey, ex-minister 
of Finance, the brain and soul of the movement; Mazim 
Bey, the real founder of the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress; Nail Bey, secretary of the Committee; and Reouf 
Bey, ex-Premier, were condemned to death and executed at 
Angora. The Committee of Union and Progress was no 
more. Ail its funds were confiscated and all its powers 
assimilated by Mustapha Khemal Pasha. 

His dictatorship is the sole remaining fruit of the revolu- 
tion. After the great war, the victors came to terms about 
their sphere of influence, and Turkey seemed about to become 
a British province. But Khemal, a soldier of fortune, con- 
trived to rally nationalists in the Asiatic provinces and called 
a congress at Sivas in October 1919, where an Anatolian 
constitution was voted and Angora announced as the capital. 
The puppet Sultan ordered a new election for his imperial 
Parliament, but Khemal obtained a majority and the Con- 
stitution of Sivas was adopted on the 20th of May, 1920. 
The British retorted by deporting most of the Khemalist 
deputies to Malta in March. Khemal held a Grand National 
Assembly on the 23rd of April, deposed the Sultan and called 
upon his compatriots to deliver the nation from a foreign 
yoke. The British government then encouraged the Greeks 
with lavish promises to make war upon Turkey, but left 
them shamefully in the lurch, with the result that Khemal 
drove their armies into the sea, imposed his own terms at 
Lausanne on the 24th of July 1923, tore up the Treaty of 
Sévres, and restored Turkish independence. On the 29th 
of October, the Grand National Assembly decreed the des- 
titution of the dynasty of Osman, the abolition of the Khali- 
fate and the erection of a republic.’ 

The constitution of the 20th of April, 1924, was an attempt 
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to modernise and nationalise Turkey. Khemal directs 
the executive as President of the republic with a council of 
ministers appointed by himself and a Grand National 
Assembly restricted to his partisans. It is a model par- 
liament with no debates, questions, recriminations, parties 
or opposition, meeting only once or twice a week to receive 
the reports of its commissions. 

Khemal’s policy is summed up in the slogan, “ Turkey 
for the Turks !’’ The Treaty of Lausanne provided for an 
‘exchange of populations,” and Anatolia is restricted to 
Turks and Moslems. All Greeks have been expelled from 
Constantinople save those established there before the 30th 
of October, 1918, and the exodus of Greeks, Armenians 
and Jews from Asiatic Turkey has been so complete that 
sporting Anatolians complain that there is no one left for 
them to shoot. Perish commerce so long as Turkey is 
restricted to the Turks ! 

Accordingly, we find the port of Constantinople utterly 
deserted in 1927, while that of the Piraeus attracts shipping 
from all parts of the globe. Perishable goods are detained 
so long in the Turkish custom-house that nothing of value 
remains: cement, for instance, is deliberately exposed for 
months to the action of the elements. Corruption and 
exactions are infinitely more scandalous than they were ever 
imagined under the Sultans. The Capitulations, which 
assured some justice to foreigners, have been abolished, 
and litigation has become a matter of baksheesh. Foreign 
trade and industry are harassed out of existence. Business 
houses must keep all their books in Turkish and restrict half 
their staff to Turks, who are useless for technical work. 
Monopolies are innumerable and vexatious. 

I may mention two cases related to me by traders in 
Turkey. One of them was visited by a young man, who 
made some purchases and asked to leave his bag until it 
was time for him to go to the station. A few minutes later, 
two policemen came to search the premises for contraband, 
ransacked every corner but found nothing. Then they 
espied the young man’s bag and found it contained a packet 
of cigarette papers that had not issued from the State 
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monopoly. The result was that the trader was fined £T350, 
and the young man is supposed to have been a police agent. 
On another occasion, the director of a big commercial house 
forgot to declare a parcel of foreign cigarette papers when he 
was transferred to Constantinople from the provinces, so he 
threw them into a drain, whence they were recovered by the 
police on information received from one of the director’s 
Turkish clerks. This time the fine was £13,000, and the 
director thought it so monstrous that he appealed, with the 
result that it was increased to £T83,000. 

The national finances are in a state of hopeless confusion. 
Budgets do not balance, cannot even be cooked plausibly 
to disguise deficits. Indeed, the new Turks seem incapable 
of dealing with figures. Their census is drawn up by guess- 
work, and the population is variously estimated at ten or 
twelve millions when it cannot possibly amount to more 
than seven and a half. Turkey possesses vast natural 
riches, but there is neither labour nor capital to exploit 
them, and it would be madness to think of investing there. 
The only countries to whom some semblance of commercial 
honesty is extended are Germany, who supplies railway 
material, and Soviet Russia, whose Nepht syndicate parts 
with petroleum for cash on delivery. The harvests remain 
unsold. The banks give no credit. There is scarcely any 
money, not even enough paper currency to go round. Crush- 
ing taxes are arbitrarily imposed. 

Whatever can be collected by fair means or foul is devoted 
to the army, without which the dictatorship would not 
endure for an hour. Its only appeal to popularity is a policy 
of decentralisation, an attempt to revive the village self- 
government of the middle ages. Otherwise the adminis- 
tration is one frantic effort to ape and hurriedly incorporate 
the ways of the West, to become a second Japan without the 
Japanese virtues of industry, thrift and_ self-sacrifice. 
There are rumoured intentions of rallying Persia, Afghanistan 
and the worst elements of Russia, of securing the connivance 
of a restored Germany, and of destroying Western civilisa- 
tion with its own weapons; perhaps also of invoking the 
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black peril in the name of Islam, which the new Turks have 
contemptuously betrayed. 

The oriental, medieval Empire of Turkey has disappeared 
like a dream. Ancient glamour, childlike faith, simple 
pleasures, all the poetic charms down to friendly street-dogs, 
turbans and fezzes, veiled ladies, musherrabieh lattices 
have departed with the Sultans and the Sheikh-ul-Islam 
and the dervishes. Only discontent remains, breeding 
new secret societies to undermine the horrors of a new 
tyranny, conjured up in the name of progress. 
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(1) Panslavism 


Intellectual societies—Conspiracy for Slav aggrandisement—Omladina— 
Dynastic rivairies in Serbia—Withdrawal of Turkish garrison from Bel- 
grade—Murder of Prince Michael by Omladina—Complicity of Kara- 
georgevitch—Russian Panslavist policy—Omladina deposes Prince of 
Bulgaria ; harasses Milan of Serbia, who retaliates—His abdication—King 
Alexander dismisses his Regents—initiates a national policy—Vladan 
Georgevitch—The Knezevitch plot—Queen Draga—disappointed of an 
heir—Russian plots to promote the great war—Peter Karageorgevitch 
—His long career of conspiracy-—-The Alavantitch plot—The Belgrade 
murders—Peter chosen King—Regicide rule—Recognised by Sir E, 
Grey—Heroic Montenegro—Slovenski Jug secret society—Plot against 
King Nicholas—Serbian Government complicity—Narodna Odbrana 
—Black Hand—Its organisation—-The Serajevo murderers—Dimitrije- 
vitch—Serbian authorities facilitate murderers’ journey to Serajevo— 
Murder of the Archduke—Austrian ultimatum—Salonica trial— 
Execution of Dimitrijevitch—Complicity of Pashitch in Serajevo crime— 
The White Hand—-Russian and French complicity—-Bohemian Omladina 
—State trial at Prague—The Czecho-Slovak Mafia. 


HE idea of expanding Russian influence by a racial 
appeal to Slavs all over Europe and Asia first germi- 
nated in the minds of Catherine II and Alexander I, but 
efforts seemed mainly confined to religion, literature, music 
and art. It was not until 1848, the year of revolutions, that 
conspirators in Slav countries began to use the various 
intellectual societies for political purposes. 

These purposes must be distinguished from those of demo- 
cratic societies, which were inspired by the French revolu- 
‘tion and sought to “ strangle the last King with the guts of 
the last priest ;’”’ also from those of the Carbonari, who shared 
such impious opinions but concentrated on a campaign for 
united Italy. The Panslavists shrank from no crime, but 
viewed crime as a means rather than an end. All their 
thoughts and energies were bound up in the consolidation 
and aggrandisement of the Slav nationality. This may be 
regarded as patriotism, at least according to Dr. Johnson's 
definition of the word as “‘ the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

The first Panslavist secret society’to secure much notoriety 
was named Omladina, or Youth, a favourite watchword of 
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the reckless‘and inexperienced. It began as a literary and 
scientific association of Slav students with headquarters at 
Pressburg in Hungary, now Bratislava in Czecho-Slovakia. 
During the sixties, it became more and more political in 
Serbia, holding meetings, founding branches, distributing 
newspapers and pamphlets all over Serbia, Croatia, Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, from the Danube to the Adriatic and 
the Aigean. The Austrian, Turkish and Serbian Govern- 
ments vainly issued edicts of suppression, but the only 
result was to render it more secret, more dangerous and less 
capable of control. 

Serbia was now a comparatively independent principality 
with a Turkish garrison installed at Belgrade. Her venerable 
liberator, Milosh Obrenovitch, died on the 26th of September, 
1860, and was succeeded by his son Michael. Both had 
spent long years in exile owing to the intrigues and usurpa- 
tions of the rival Karageorgevitch dynasty. Michael 
proved a resolute ruler, curtailing the privileges of a wilful 
parliament, establishing a standing army and doing much to 
raise the position of his country. In spite of his severity, 
he was universally popular, and, as a fitting complement to 
the work of his father, he was successful in expelling the 
hated Turkish garrison. 

A pretext for raising the question was afforded by the 
bombardment of Belgrade on the 17th of June, 1862. The 
responsibility for that occurrence was undoubtedly due to 
the Omladina, then in the pay of Russia and always striving 
to stir up trouble in the interests of the pretender Alexander 
Karageorgevitch, mainly because he always proclaimed 
himself a Panslavist, while Michael preferred a peaceful 
foreign policy. 

The presence of an alien garrison was a standing grievance 
at Belgrade and it was an easy matter for the Omladina to 
foment quarrels. One day, two youthful members of the 
society and two Turkish soldiers disputed who should first 
draw water from a well near the rival police stations. They 
came to blows and the youths were killed in the scuffle. 
Serbian gendarmes rushed out to arrest the soldiers, but were 
killed by a discharge of musketry from the Turkish guard- 
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room. Omladina emissaries ran about inflaming the popu- 
lation, fighting became general, the Turkish quarter was 
pillaged. The consuls of the Powers intervened, and an 
armistice was concluded, but next day the garrison took 
alarm and bombarded Belgrade for a period of five hours. 
Peace was restored only by the efforts of the British and 
French consuls, who risked their lives by becoming hostages 
to the contending parties. The excitement died out, but 
Michael naturally agitated for a withdrawal of the garrison, 
the Powers encouraged him, and, though the Turks showed 
all their traditional genius for delay, his wishes were at last 
gratified in 1867; 

t is a significant fact that, for some days before the riot 
and bombardment, very many persons were aware that 
important events were imminent. Evidently the Omladina 
had sent word round to their numerous adherents. Their 
plots continued, frequent and audacious, all through the 
ensuing years, and culminated on the 10th of June, 1868, in 
the murder of Prince Michael at Topchider, a few miles from 
Belgrade. 

This park is full of trees and thickets and beautiful green 
glades where herds of deer disport themselves. All round 
it are thick palisades, some fourteen feet high, designed to 
keep out the wolves who come down from the mountains 
in winter time. Human wolves proved more difficult to 
exclude. 

At five o’clock on the afternoon of the 10th of June, 
1868, Prince Michael was taking a walk along a narrow path 
in the woods, accompanied by his aunt Tomanja Obreno- 
vitch, his cousin Anka Constantinovitch, her daughter 
Catherine, then eighteen years of age, Captain Garashanin 
(the son of a former Minister), and a courtier named Timar- 
’ tchevitch. At a clearing in the forest, they met four men, 
who stood aside and doffed their hats. The Prince replied 
to their greeting, and they immediately fired a volley with 
pistols, killing the Prince and Anka Constantinovitch, and 
wounding her daughter Catherine. Captain Garashanin 
attempted to defend the body of his master, but was shot 

through the arm and then stunned with the butt end of a 
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pistol. The rest of the party took to flight, but were pur- 
sued and wounded by one of the murderers. Meanwhile, 
another of the criminals took out a long knife and stabbed 
the face and body of the Prince again and again with savage 
ferocity. 

Three of the murderers were named Lazar Maritch, 
(formerly President of a judicial tribunal in the district of 
Pozharevats), Constantine Radovanovitch and Stanjevo 
Rogitch, all members of the Omladina, who had organised 
this conspiracy on behalf of Alexander Karageorgevitch, 
intending to proclaim him Prince immediately after the 
murder. The plot failed, however, because the army 
remained faithful to the Obrenovitch dynasty, and the 
people were filled with horror by the terrible deed. Milan 
Obrenovitch, a boy of fourteen, was summoned from his 
school in Paris as next of kin and began his troubled reign 
unopposed. 

The actual murderers were condemned to death and shot 
in Belgrade, as were the following members of the Omla- 
dina, convicted of being accessories to the crime, Captain 
Mladen Nenadovitch, Captain Sima Nenadovitch, Svetosar 
Nenadovitch, and Captain Matsajlovitch. The Serbian 
Courts also condemned Alexander Karageorgevitch to 
twenty years’ penal servitude for complicity, but the Hun- 
garian Government refused to give him up. He was, how- 
ever, brought before the Hungarian Courts at Budapest, 
imprisoned in the fortress there in January 1870, and ac- 
quitted a few months later on account of insufficient evid- 
ence. A superior Court overruled this acquittal and con- 
demned him to eight years’ imprisonment, but this sentence 
was again reversed on appeal, and Karageorgevitch was set 
free. The extent of his guilt is difficult to determine, but 
there can be little doubt that he was aware of the plot 
and took no steps to prevent it. 

To understand the policy of the Omladina in the Balkans, 
we must remember that it was inspired by Russia, and that 
any Slav State or ruler refusing to be the cat’s-paw of Rus- 
sian imperialism was relentlessly opposed. In 1876, as a 
foretaste of the Russo-Turkish war, a rising was instigated 
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in Bosnia, while Serbia and Montenegro were persuaded to 
attack the Ottoman Empire. Serbia, however, fell into 
disfavour and Russia punished her at the Treaty of Berlin 
by ceding Bosnia to Austria and by making Bulgaria an 
independent State instead of handing the territory over to 
Serbia in accordance with Panslavist ideas. There was 
widespread indignation, but the Omladina did nothing, 
doubtless restrained by Russia. The new Prince of Bul- 
garia (Alexander of Battenberg) however, refused to become 
a Russian puppet, and in 1885 presumed to annex Eastern 
Roumelia, which had been left under Turkish suzerainty. 
The Omladina was at once let loose, and Serbia seethed with 
jealous fury, insisting upon war. Everyone anticipated a 
mere military promenade but on the 18th of November, 
the Bulgarians were completely successful at Slivnitsa. 

The Powers, however, did not allow them to profit by 
their victory, and the Omladina soon displayed its strength. 
On the 21st of August, 1886, a gang of its members broke 
into the palace at dead of night, kidnapped the Prince of 
Bulgaria and carried him off to Russia. There his spirit 
seems to have been broken, for on his release at the end of 
the month, he sent an abject telegram to the Czar and fol- 
lowed it up by abdicating on the 6th of September. 

His successor, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Kohary, 
was even less agreeable to the Panslavists. Russia refused 
to acknowledge him and induced the other Powers to adopt 
the same attitude; the Omladina organised conspiracies 
against his life almost every day. But he was imperturbable 
and so full of craft that he contrived to weather every storm. 

Meanwhile, Milan, King of Serbia, was harassed with no 
less intensity by the same secret society. Every sort of 
trouble beset him—matrimonial, financial, political. He 
contrived to keep his head above water only by a system of 
tyranny, which was probably necessary but made him very 
unpopular. Not content with punishing men who were 
really conspiring to kill him, he would often invent a plot 
at a critical juncture, arresting members of the Opposition 
wholesale and choosing which should be shot or imprisoned 
for life. In some ways it was preferable to be shot, for 
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thus a man escaped torture. Many unfortunate politi- 
cians, probably members of the Omladina, were flogged or 
starved to death in gaol, and the world was then informed 
that they had committed suicide. His methods sound 
more reprehensible than they really were, for we must 
remember that the men he killed had often been conspiring 
to kill him. And regular trials for treason would have 
been impolitic in view of the unsettled state of the country. 
The publicity would have had a dangerous effect, and the 
Omladina might have secured acquittals by packing the 
juries. Moreover, to give Milan his due, he usually offered 
convicts a chance of saving themselves by turning King’s 
evidence. And he certainly possessed a forgiving nature. 
It was no unusual thing for a man to be condemned to death 
one day, and in a few weeks to be invited to form a ministry. 
Milan was a good judge of character, and, though he trusted 
nobody, he knew when it would serve his ends to accept 
a recantation in exchange for a reprieve. Milan’s justice 
was rough and ready, but it was often justice all the same. 

Many years later, Pera Todorovitch, one of the cleverest 
journalists in Serbia, was explaining to me the prison system 
of his country, and I ventured the opinion that its hardships 
had been exaggerated. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, relapsing into thought. 

Then, after a pause, he suddenly pulled up his trousers and 
showed me two broad _ black bands round the flesh of his 
ankles. 

“ Do you know what that is ?” he asked. 

“You have had some accident ? You must have been 
caught in a trap for wild beasts ?” I surmised. 

“A trap for wild beasts |!” he repeated bitterly. ‘‘ That 
is a very good description of the prisons of Serbia. When I 
was a young man I belonged to a Radical Committee, and 
that Committee was compromised in an attempt on the life 
of King Milan. I knew nothing of that, but my name was 
on the books of the Committee. I was thrown into prison, 
sentenced to death, reprieved on account of my youth, and 
let off with a sentence of twenty years. They riveted irons 
to my ankles and loaded me with chains. The chains 
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did not worry me much, for I could carry them over my arms 
after a fashion, but the irons were tight and arrested my 
circulation. The flesh swelled, became sore and festered, 
so that I could understand the expression, ‘ the iron entered 
into his soul.’ I was only two years in prison, for I benefited 
by a pardon on the occasion of some national festival, but, 
as you see, I shall retain the badge of my servitude until my 
dying day.” | 

At the time of this conversation, I had no idea that 
Todorovitch was, like nearly every member of the Radical 
party, an adherent of the Omladina, and that the Committee 
he mentioned was in fact a branch of that society. It is 
indeed significant of the Omladina’s secrecy that, though I 
travelled all over Serbia when its activities were most pro- 
nounced, and though people of all parties talked freely with 
me on almost every subject, I never heard the name of 
Omladina mentioned or became aware of its existence. Nor 
did I meet anyone who admitted a belief that the Kara- 
georgevitch family stood the faintest chance of succession 
in any circumstances. 

The Omladina, however, was doing as much to revolu- 
tionise South Slav lands as the Carbonari did to unite Italy. 
Its work was proceeding feverishly in secret, and a serious 
revolution broke out at Topola, which was the cradle of the 
Karageorgevitch dynasty, as Takovo was that of the Obre- 
novitch. Disaffection spread to Zajechar and all through 
South Eastern Serbia. Fifteen thousand men took the field 
against Milan but were easily suppressed, and suppression 
was followed by a fusillade. 

Travelling down the Danube in a steamer, I was shown a 
little bay with sandy cliffs where the chief conspirators met 
their doom. Milan, it appears, was not content with in- 
flicting the death penalty on these members of the Omladina, 
but issued an order that no crosses should be set up over 
their graves. This was disregarded during one of his 
absences from the country, but so soon as he returned, he 
personally superintended the removal of the offending 
crosses and saw to the punishment of those who had defied 


his orders. 
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On Milan’s behalf, however, it must be remembered that 
his existence was one long, feverish nightmare, with an ever 
present menace against his life. Anxiety and dissipation 
undermined his health. He had only himself to rely upon. 
His personal vigilance was his sole safeguard, for Serbian 
armies are broken reeds and every Serbian statesman is a 
potential traitor. No wonder that his mind showed signs 
of giving way and he was to be found consulting wizards, 
attending séances, acting upon omens. It would not have 
been surprising if it had been sheer weariness and despon- 
dency that drove him to abdication, as they have driven 
weaker characters to self-destruction. There is, however, a 
more fantastic, though not utterly incredible, explanation 
that was supplied me by Chedo Mijatovitch, who long 
enjoyed his intimacy, if not his confidence, as Minister of 
State, diplomatist and mystic. That mysticism and 
credulity can prove useful weapons in crafty hands is 
shown by the history of the last years of the late Czar of 
Russia. 

Milan’s reign had been full of surprises, but he never 
succeeded in amazing the world so completely as he did by 
his abdication in March 1889. There seemed no intelligible 
cause or pretext for it. It was a time when he had trium- 
phed over his enemies, banished his wife, silenced his critics. 
He was hated, but he was feared. There seemed no reason 
why he should not continue to disgrace his throne to the 
end of his days. But just as Serbia had apparently settled 
down to a respite from her seething turmoils, there came a 
bolt from the blue. After introducing an extremely demo- 
cratic constitution and summoning the Radicals, his tra- 
ditional enemies, to power, Milan suddenly sent for the 
diplomatic body, his ministers and the leading officers of his 
household. The diplomatists were placed in one room of 
the palace, and the household in another. room, separated 
only by acurtain. Mijatovitch, then in office, stood beside 
Milan while he addressed the diplomatists, announcing his 
abdication and requesting the friendship of their Govern- 
ments for the son who should succeed him. The moment 
Milan began to speak, Mijatovitch looked up with a start. 
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The King was evidently speaking, but it was not the King’s 
voice. 

At the close of the audience, Mijatovitch went into the 
next room where the members of the household were 
assembled. They had been able to hear, but not to see, and 
their first question was : 

“Who made that long speech ?” 

“Why,” was the answer, “‘ the King read it himself.” 

“ But we know King Milan’s voice, and we could swear 
that it was not his.” 

“Tt certainly sounded strange, but I saw him read his 
statement.” 

A very general belief long prevailed that Milan had 
no desire to abdicate, but that he was compelled by 
some mystical or hypnotic means to speak with the voice of 
another. This has never been presented in a very convinc- 
ing way but Milan certainly seems to have abdicated when 
there was no valid cause for his action, and he subsequently 
made serious efforts to regain the crown which he had 
thrown away. And he was in the habit of associating with 
many undesirable persons and strange bed-fellows, some 
of whom may have been chosen to influence him by the 
hidden hands of the Omladina. 

This subversive society continued to work secretly for 
Peter Karageorgevitch as it had done for his father, but its 
practice was to relax efforts when the Serbian Sovereign 
submitted to the guidance of Russia, and to intensify them 
whenever he showed signs of entering the orbit of Austria. 
There was accordingly a respite from active conspiracy 
when Alexander Obrenovitch ascended the throne in 1889, 
not yet thirteen years of age, and Ristitch, the moving spirit 
of the three Regents, took the reins. Ristitch was a Radical, 
his first act was to appoint a Radical cabinet, and Radicals 
were hand in glove with the Omladina; more often than not, 
they were actually members of the society. 

Ristitch, however, became inflated with supreme power, 
and made himself distasteful not only to the mass of the 
people, but, what was infinitely more important, to Russian 
intrigues and therefore to the Omladina. In July, 1892, 
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King Alexander paid a visit to the Czar of Russia, who took 
the opportunity of instilling restiveness against the arbi- 
trary rule of Ristitch. Russians and members of the 
Omladina encouraged the King on his return, assisted his 
inclination for a dramatic act. Dr. Dokitch, his tutor, had 
more influence over his mind than anyone else, and missed no 
occasion for urging him to assert himself. 

At noon on the first of April, 1893,—I give the date in the 
Old Style as remarkably apposite—the Regents Ristitch 
and Belimarkovitch and six ministers received the usual 
printed invitation to dine at the Palace at eight o’clock. 
They arrived without any suspicion of what was to come, a 
rumour having been spread that His Majesty had some com- 
munication to make about his parents, whose bitter feud 
was causing anxiety. There was a feeling of exictement in 
the air, but the King greeted his guests with a calm smile. 
After the first three courses, a servant came and whispered 
in the ear of Major Tchiritch, one of the adjutants, who 
thereupon leaned across to His Majesty and said, “ Gotovo 
ge,” (itis ready). 

The King rose with his glass in his hand, and, as no Serbian 
entertainment is complete without a toast, usually proposed 
in the middle of a meal, this action aroused no surprise. 
The Regents and Ministers settled themselves comfortably 
and awaited the expected communication about the King’s 
parents. Raising his glass to the Regents, he acknowledged 
in suave tones his deep sense of their services to his person 
and country. After enlarging with subtle irony upon their 
patriotism and self-sacrifice, he calmly expressed his regret 
at parting with them now that he had determined to take 
the reins of government into his own hands and rule alone. 
In conclusion, he required them to write out their resig- 
nations. 

Amazement would be a mild word to describe their feel- 
ings. Pale and angry, they gazed upon their young Sove- 
reign, who stood smiling upon them with a revolver in his 
hand. After a short pause that seemed interminable, 
Ristitch rose amid breathless silence and stammered out a 
few words of protest. The Regency had been fixed by the 
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constitution for a certain period. It was therefore a con- 
stitutional impossibility to surrender their office. 

As he sat down, the door of the adjoining saloon was 
thrown open, and the guests perceived a number of soldiers 
in waiting. General Bogitchevitch, the War Minister, 
stepped up to them and asked their commander in loud 
tones, “ How dare you bring troops into the Palace without 
my knowledge and authority ?” 

“ General,” was the answer, “ I now obey none but the 
orders of His Majesty.” 

General Belimarkovitch, the second Regent, alone showed 

signs of resistance. Leaping to his feet, he would have 
rushed upon the King, had he not been restrained by Major 
Tchiritch, whom he engaged in an unseemly scuffle. The 
King then withdrew to visit the barracks and fortress, 
addressed the troops, and received the allegiance of the 
officers amid loud cheers. 
- Meanwhile, the Ministers and Regents looked at one 
another in speechless dismay. No one proposed to resume 
the interrupted repast. They were informed that rooms 
had been provided for them in the New Palace, but they 
refused this hospitality and were accordingly locked up all 
night in the dining-room. General Belimarkovitch alone 
snatched a few hours of slumber. The others remained 
awake, discussing the situation in angry murmurs. In 
the morning, they were provided with breakfast, and at 
11.30, Major Tchiritch informed them that the King’s 
carriages were in waiting to take them to their homes. 
Each carriage was accompanied by an officer on horseback, 
and they realised that it was now too late to offer any resist- 
ance. 

At the age of sixteen, Alexander had executed a palace 
revolution that might well have cost him his crown, and the 
ease of its accomplishment afforded a high tribute to his 
ingenuity and statesmanship. The event was received with 
immense enthusiasm by the whole people. All houses were 
beflagged by day and illuminated by night. A general 
holiday was taken as a matter of course, and bands of men 
promenaded the streets in a delirium of joy over the deposi- 
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tion of their tyrants. Perfect strangers embraced as though 
in celebration of a national victory. ‘‘ Now,” the King 
remarked to one of his friends, ‘‘ I can resume my interrupted 
studies.” 

He then entrusted his tutor Dokitch with the formation 
of a Government. Dokitch was a Radical,—doubtless a 
member of the Omladina—and the Radicals represented the 
large majority of the nation. A general election resulted 
in an enormous Radical majority, ratifying the state- 
stroke, but the Regents had left the finances in hopeless 
confusion, and Dokitch found it difficult to set them in 
order, more especially as the Radicals disliked paying taxes. 
He died in the following December, and the King’s parents 
began to make trouble once more. It must be remembered, 
apart from conjugal difficulties, that they represented con- 
flicting policies. Milan looked to Austria as his patron and 
paymaster ; Nathalie was the daughter of a Russian colonel 
and supported Russian influence. They came and went like 
the little man and the little woman in an old-fashioned 
weatherglass. And whenever Milan returned, the prog- 
nostics were stormy, the Omladina multiplied plots. 

Scarcely ten months had elapsed after the state-stroke 
when Milan returned to Belgrade, the Radicals were turned 
out of office and he was appointed deputy commander-in- 
chief. Alexander sought to smoothe matters by a royal 
edict restoring both his parents to their full rights as Serbian 
subjects, but the Court of Appeal pronounced this edict 
to be invalid. Indignant at such opposition to his will, 
Alexander proceeded four days later (May 21, 1894) to a 
second state-stroke, abrogating the constitution of 1888 
and provisionally restoring that of 1869, which was much 
less democratic. This was the signal for another outbreak 
from the Omladina, and at the beginning of 1895 we find the 
King confirming a sentence of death on one Tchebinats, 
who had been convicted of high treason, and pardoning 
some other conspirators, who had sought to poison His 
Maiesty. 

By this time, Milan had grown tired of Belgrade and taken 
his departure with what money he could secure ; Alexander 
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had received fresh inspirations from Russia when attending 
the funeral of Czar Alexander III, and when visiting his 
mother in Paris. She now returned and the Omladina 
became quiescent though still discontented. 

It is the fashion to regard frequent changes of ministry 
as evidence of political chaos, but it would be equally fair 
to argue that the permanent predominance of one party 
proves political stagnation. King Alexander had definite 
ideas and principles. He was in a sense himself a party 
leader, and he had this advantage over professional poli- 
ticians, that he had no axe to grind, his only aims were the 
peaceful development of his people. If he incessantly 
called different parties and coalitions to office, this merely 
illustrated his desire to utilise all the best wits in the land. 
Again, it was a ceaseless effort to resist the interference of 
Austria and Russia. Whenever the Radicals were in office, 
Austria took umbrage and closed her markets to Serbian 
produce on a plausible pretext of swine-fever. Whenever 
the Liberals came in, Russian agents redoubled their in- 
trigues and represented the country as verging on anarchy. 
The keynote of Alexander’s whole policy was the desire 
that Serbia should work out her own destiny, independent 
of foreign control, and he discerned the best means to that 
end in a ministry that should be bound up neither with 
Austrophils nor Russophils. . 

A first step in that direction was provided by the Nova- 
kovitch Ministry, which lasted less than a year, doing little 
good and littleharm. Then in October 1896, Queen Nathalie 
having left Serbia, Alexander met his father in Paris and all 
sorts of rumours were immediately afloat. Milan, tired of 


_ penury and exile, had begun to mature plans for seizing 


his son’s throne. He was now in the pay of Austria and 
sought to earn his wage by exterminating the Radicals. 
He had long been looking for an instrument to execute 
his plans, and now his choice fell on Vladan Georgevitch, 
a Hebrew adventurer, whose sensational administration 
aroused many violent and conflicting criticisms. 

Whatever else he may have been, Vladan Georgevitch 
was, drastic and fearless and for a while successful. In 
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June 1898,‘through terrorism, corruption, and the falsifi- 
cation of returns, a general election provided a Skupshtina, 
consisting of 112 Liberals and one Radical. The Omladina, 
however, was soon up in arms, and on the 6th of July 1899, 
Knezevitch, one of its members, nearly succeeded in murder- 
ing Milan. There seemed no end to the ramifications of the 
plot. The most determined efforts were made to stamp out 
the Omladina once for all. Whenever a Radical raised his 
head or opened his mouth in the country, witnesses appeared 
to connect him with Knezevitch and he was immediately 
committed to prison. Members of the Omladina spread 
rumours everywhere that the whole plot had been invented, 
while it was generally believed by the impartial that it had 
been greatly exaggerated. Milan had certainly been 
attacked but he had received a mere scratch, and mis- 
chievous people whispered that he found it difficult to re- 
member which was his wounded arm, wearing one day the 
right and another the left in his unnecessary sling. 

On the Ist of September, 1899, a State trial for high 
treason was commenced against twenty-nine persons, 
including Pashitch, the Radical leader and eventually the 
dictator of Serbia and Jugo-Slavia for nearly a quarter of a 
century; Protitch, editor of the Radical organ, Odjek ; 
Ranko Tajsitch, a demagogue who had long been promi- 
nent in the ranks of the Omladina; Taushanovitch and 
Colonel Nikolitch. Examining magistrates were certainly 
not very successful with the chief culprit, Knezevitch. At 
first he declared that he had acted entirely on his own 
initiative. Then he implicated Nikolitch and exonerated 
Pashitch. Finally, he withdrew his accusation and returned 
to his original statement that he had acted without accom- 
plices. The Court condemned him to death, ten prisoners to 
twenty years’ penal servitude, Taushanovitch to nine years, 
Pashitch and seven others to five years’ imprisonment, and 
acquitted the others. Ranko Tajsitch, who had fled the 
country, was sentenced to death in his absence, and actually 
died in exile on the very daysof the murder of King Alex- 
ander and Queen Draga. 

Draga Lunjevitsa was born of poor, but well-bred parents 
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in 1867, at Milanovats, a little fishing village on the Danube, 
near the remains of a Roman camp. When still a child, 
she was married to a Bohemian engineer named Mashin, a 
drunkard and a gambler, with a small reputation for probity. 
_ He had been agent for a swindling French bank, which col- 
lapsed after defrauding the Comte de Chambord of £20,000 
and Leo XIII of £100,000. He treated his wife with brutal 
_ violence, and she obtained a divorce on that account. He 
died of delirium tremens not long after. The future Queen 
_ was exceedingly musical, and one of her few distractions 
was to attend the weekly meetings of a choral society called 
the Omladina. These were held in a big, bare room on the 
ground floor of the house which contained her humble 
apartment. There she might have been seen seated on a 
wooden bench with the arm of a professor or a forester or a 
tradesman round her waist—there are few class distinctions 
in Serbia—singing the melancholy old national songs about 
Czar Lazar and the battle of Kosovo or the doughty deeds of 
Marko Kraljevitch, “‘ the King’s son,” or the supernatural 
help given to Serbian heroes by the fairies of Mount Avala. 
She knew that the society was patriotic as well as choral, 
but no one told her of its secret activities, no soothsayer 
was present to warn her.of the terrible menace with which 
it overshadowed her destiny. 

In fairy tales, the village beauty endures hunger, rags and 
all the other consequences of poverty until Prince Charming 
comes to lead her away to the altar and the throne ; then all 
her troubles are forgotten and she lives happily ever after. 
In real life, however, her old friends are consumed with 
jealousy when such fairy tales come true. So with Draga. 
People were kind enough in adversity, but when she became 
Queen, they sought to overwhelm her with mischievous 
memories of the past. Not content with vulgar taunts 
about poverty, ugliness and old age, they asserted—what 
does not always follow—that she was no better than she 
should be. 

The best answer to this calumny is provided by the fact 
that Queen Nathalie chose her as lady-in-waiting. Draga’s 
tact and sympathetic manners attracted all who met her, 
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and her béauty was at that time truly remarkable. No one 
could see her without being struck by her wonderful eyes,— 
dark, fiery, and at the same time caressing when they chose. 

No wonder that King Alexander fell in love with her at 
first sight. They met at Biarritz about a year after she had 
been taken up by Queen Nathalie, and stories are told how 
he would linger in a fireless room on her return to Belgrade, 
trembling with cold, in the hope of exchanging a few words 
with her. 

Queen Nathalie, one of the most observant of women, 
soon expressed disapproval of this infatuation, and invited 
Draga to resign her post—not very good diplomacy, for it 
drove her back to Belgrade, into the arms of the King. 
Scarcely had she returned than a torrent of malicious gossip 
was let loose, fed by the fact that she was now able to take a 
fine house and wear jewels and drive about in her carriage. 
But the King had by this time determined to marry her, 
and it was not to be expected that he would permit his 
destined bride to remain in penury. 

Rumours gathered in volume, more especially when the 
Russian minister began to visit her and seek her favour 
for his policy. Very soon all the chief people in Belgrade, 
including diplomatists and their wives, came to her evening 
parties on Wednesdays and Saturdays. She held a quiet 
little Court, charming everyone with her wit, grace and 
versatility. 

At first the rumours that he intended to marry her were 
received with incredulity. Gradually, however, they became 
more definite, and opposition was manifested in many 
quarters. Russia and the Panslavists of the Omladina 
favoured the match, hoping it might lead to the overthrow 
of Milan and Vladan Georgevitch, those impenitent parti- 
sans of Austria. It was remembered that Draga herself 
had been a member of the Omladina. She was a patriot 
and should help on their cause. If not, their conspiracies 
could still be resumed on behalf of Peter Karageorgevitch, 
the exiled representative of the rival dynasty. 

One night, at a State ball in Berlin, the German Empress 
took aside the Serbian Minister and congratulated him on 
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the approaching marriage of King Alexander with a certain 
German princess. Next day, the newspapers announced 
the betrothal of Alexander and Draga. 

The sensation was enormous throughout Serbia. The 
Ministers, the Archbishop, the Speaker of the Parliament 
besought the King to abandon the idea. Denunciations of 
Draga were poured in upon him and several attempts were 
made to kidnap her and convey her abroad. It was neces- 
sary to maintain a strong guard outside her house day and 
night. But the opposition, bitter as it was, did not extend 
beyond a few politicians who feared to lose office, a few 
jealous ladies of the Court, and the partisans of Milan and 
Nathalie, now united for the first time. The mass of the 
people welcomed the prospect of relief from Vladan George- 
vitch’s tyrannous rule and felt flattered that the King 
should have chosen a Serbian bride. The army, too, was 
loyal. 

The wedding took place in the Cathedral on the 5th of 
August, 1900, amid great enthusiasm. Guns were fired, bells 
rang, the streets flowed with wine, an endless chain of 
Serbians of all classes gaily danced the kolo round the 
statue of Prince Michael in the Square outside the theatre. 


'The honeymoon was one triumphant progress throughout 


the length and breadth of Serbia. 

Fresh joy was soon provided by rumours of a happy event 
expected for June or July 1901. Professor Caulet, a dis- 
tinguished gynaecologist, was summoned to Semendria, and, 
after examining the Queen, issued a bulletin confirming the 
rumours. The Czar and Czarina of Russia sent costly 
presents to the Queen and promised to be god-parents. 

But in the spring of 1901, fresh rumours began to take 
shape and it was whispered that there had been a mistake, 


_ that no heir was to be expected after all. The Czar took the 


matter up and sent two physicians to investigate. Early 
in May they reported that Queen Draga could never hope 
to bear children. 

From such archives and statesmen’s memoirs as have 
been published since the war, it seems probable that Russia 
was already preparing for a great European conflict, which 
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she intended to precipitate when a convenient occasion 
arose. She had plans for the assimilation of Asia and for 
the establishment of a religious hegemony, a sort of anti- 
Papacy at Constantinople, and she regarded Panslavism 
as the prime instrument for dominating Europe and the 
Mediterranean. And Panslavism required that the King of 
Serbia should have heirs. But Alexander steadfastly 
refused to put away his wife. He defied persuasion and 
menaces alike. He began to dream of a really independent 
Serbia, freed from Russian and Austrian trammels, working 
out her own salvation with wisdom and prudence. 

Peter Karageorgevitch, on the other hand, the pretender 
of the rival dynasty, was an unscrupulous exile, eking out 
his destitution in the back streets of Geneva, eager to sell 
himself to a Russian king-maker. 

He had joined the Omladina at an early age and kept upa 
correspondence with its leaders. Whenever disaffection 
arose in the country, from personal or political motives, he 
was regarded as a possible alternative to the reigning sove- 
reign. As we have seen, his father was privy to the murder 
of Prince Michael in 1868, and Peter, then twenty-two, 
cannot have been kept in the dark. 

The first serious attempt made by the Omladina on his 
behalf is known as the Alavantitch incident and occurred at 
Shabats in the spring of 1902. It was passed off at the time 
by the Court party as the act of a madman, with a tendency 
towards opera-bouffe ; by the Opposition as a pretended 
plot such as King Milan had been wont to organise when he 
sought a pretext for casting his enemies into prison. 

A strange adventurer, with three companions, suddenly 
arrived at Shabats at four o’clock in the morning from 
Mitrovitsa on the other side of the Save. In his hand was 
a brown-paper parcel, which contained the uniform of a 
Serbian general. Having retired to a shed and put this on, 
he made his way to the Custom House and ordered the 
officials to follow him. This they did, either out of curiosity 
or under the impression that the man really was a Serbian 
general. With his increasing band, which now included a 
few soldiers from a guardhouse near the quays, he went to 
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the Town Hall and ordered the firemen to join him. Some 
of them laughingly refused, but, when he threatened to 
shoot them, they thought better of it and followed him to the 
Prefecture. There he proclaimed Peter Karageorgevitch 
King of Serbia and ordered the gendarmes to support him. 
They refused, whereupon some of his followers, who proved 
to be members of the Omladina and had had intelligence of 
the plot, occupied all the exits of the Prefecture. Two 
gendarmes, however, made their escape by a window and 
told Colonel Nikolitch, their commander, what was taking 
place. He hurried to the Prefecture and Alavantitch 
threatened him with a revolver, but the Colonel was too 
quick for him and terminated the affair by wounding him 
mortally. 

It is a significant fact that the 6th regiment, which after- 
wards carried out the murder of the King and Queen, was 
then quartered at Shabats. But the plot does not seem to 
have been well organised, for even if Colonel Nikolitch could 
have been won over and the 6th regiment had declared 
for Peter, the only result would have been a short, sharp 
civil war, in which King Alexander would certainly have 
been victorious. 

As it was, Peter hastened to disavow the plot in a letter 
to the newspapers, qualifying it as “‘ a ridiculous riot,” and 
stating that he knew nothing of Alavantitch. “I deny all 
participation in the political publications, tracts and pamph- 
lets which are inundating the country,’”’ he wrote. “ Once 
and for all I affirm loudly that I am not conspiring in Serbia, 
that I am not fomenting any trouble there. Why should I 
employ agents to excite discontent, to provoke revolt, and 
to work in the interests of my dynasty, when King Alex- 
ander, more efficaciously than anyone else, has charged 
himself with the task ?” 

All the same, there were found upon Alavantitch a letter 
from Nenadovitch, Peter’s private secretary, and a number 
of postcards bearing Peter’s likeness. King Alexander 
ordered these to be destroyed, but the Prefect locked them 
up in his desk, where they were found and distributed to 
the crowd after the revolution. It is also significant that 
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on his way to Belgrade, Peter was presented with a bunch of 
flowers by a little niece of Alavantitch, and that he gave her 
a specially gracious greeting in remembrance of this abortive 
conspiracy. 

In the autumn of 1902, only a few months before the 
palace murders, I found every outward appearance of pro- 
found calm at Belgrade. The King enjoyed the confidence 
of the people ; a military ministry, under the presidency of 
General Tsintsar-Markovitch, carried on the government 
with wisdom and prudence, and the only signs of discontent 
were manifested by a few professional politicians, represented 
in the press by noisy, insignificant newspapers. 

Yet the plot was rapidly maturing. Early in 1903, the 
Omladina obtained employment for a young man as scul- 
lion in the royal kitchens, and instructed him to put some 
poison into a dish which the King and Queen were sure to 
eat. The head cook, however, happened to come in just as 
the youth was scattering a white powder into the saucepan. 
His suspicions were aroused and a series of questions elicited 
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unsatisfactory answers. At last the cook said, “ Let us — 


see you eat some of this stuff.’”’ The boy protested and re- 
sisted, only increasing suspicion thereby. At length he was 
forced to eat the poisoned food and died in great agony 
before half an hour had passed, though doctors were sum- 
moned and did all they could for him. Then various 
foreign newspapers, active supporters of Karageorgevitch, 
published sensational fictions, asserting that King Alexander 
was mad with suspicions and had actually gone down into 
the kitchen and shot a scullion, whom he falsely accused of 
attempting to poison him. 

Undismayed by these failures, the Omladina determined 
to make sure on the third attempt. The Serbian proverb 
was quoted, “ Tri put pomozhe Bog,’’—God helps the third 
time. Some officers belonging to the society arranged 
to shoot the King and Queen as they came out of a con- 
cert, but the enthusiasm of the crowd frightened them and 
they abandoned their design. 

Meanwhile the plot, which culminated in one of the most 
savage and resounding murders in all history, had been pre- 
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-pared with diabolical cunning during the greater part of 
two years. Only the more desperate members of the Omla- 
dina were concerned in it, discredited politicians and dis- 
charged officers for the most part, but the knowledge that 
some conspiracy existed was widespread. The ringleaders 
signed a document similar to that known in Scottish history 
as a “ Band,” pledging themselves to kill the King and 
‘Queen. Very slowly, very cautiously they enrolled fresh 
-desperadoes and developed all their plans until the oppor- 
tune moment arrived. Then they struck surely and swiftly, 
all the details being mapped out with such consummate 
craft that the slightest hitch was almost impossible. All 
through this long period, many of the traitors were enjoying 
the confidence and generosity of the Sovereign they had 
sworn to kill, eating at his table, wearing his livery, fawning 
for promotion and presents. 
_ Surely never can a conspiracy to kill a King and Queen 
have been known beforehand to so many people. The 
‘number of the conspirators has been variously estimated 
at figures ranging from 50 to 150, and they were constantly 
sounding their army colleagues in the hope of increasing 
their numbers, so that scarcely a single officer can have 
failed to be informed. The plot was almost common gossip 
inevery coffee-house in Belgrade. 
Warnings poured in upon the palace from every quarter. 
The Serbian Ministers at Vienna, Budapest and Sofia sent 
a variety of details. Anonymous letters came in by almost 


every post. 

The King, however, remained absolutely convinced of the 
loyalty of his whole people. ‘I am not afraid of revolu- 
tions,”’ he said with a smile. ‘‘If any one rebels against 
me, I am ready to meet hin sword in hand at the head of 
my faithful army.” 


The 10th of June, 1903, had been chosen for the deed 
because it was the anniversary of the murder of Prince 
Michael. That morning, Colonel Mishitch drew up a list 
of etghty-six conspirators and they signed a document 
swearing to kill the first who showed any sign of betraying 
the plot. They were to spend the evening together in various 
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parts of the town, some of them at the Military Club to the 
west of the Palace, others in houses of ill-fame, and others 
at the Srbska Kruna (Serbian Crown), a coffee-house with a 
long veranda full of little tables immediately facing the 
gardens at the extreme east of the town. 

These orders were carried out, all the officers being in a 
high state of excitement, and at the Serbian Crown up- 
roarious applause was aroused when one of them called 
upon the gipsy band to play Queen Draga’s March. It 
seemed as though they could not hear it too often, and inno- 
cent observers must have wondered at this sudden display 
of enthusiasm for the Queen, or else at the wild laughter 
which accompanied each fresh demand for the tune. 

It was a great carouse. The faces of the officers grew 
redder, their eyes sparkled like those of wild beasts, and 
there was something peculiarly devilish about the madness 
of their laughter. At last someone made a move, and 
groups of unsteady figures in full uniform stumbled over the 
rough cobbles of the street towards the palace. Someone 
began to hum the Queen’s March, and another exclaimed 
with a hiccough, “‘ To-night, Draga will dance to a different 
tune.” 

All the details had been drawn up minutely. A lieutenant 
was to give up the keys at the gate of the Palace and let 
the conspirators into the courtyard, where the King’s 
Guards were stationed. Captain Kostitch was to disarm 
the guards. Colonel Mishitch was to go on to the barracks 
of the 6th Regiment and bring the men out on a pretext of 
defending the King. Further troops were to be summoned 
by Mashin on the pretext that the King wished to expel the 
Queen and they were to escort her to the frontier. Colonel 
Naumovitch, the friend of King Alexander’s infancy and 
now his trusted aide-de-camp, was to drug General Lazar 
Petrovitch, the chief aide-de-camp, who could not be cor- 
rupted, and open the door of the palace. Naumovitch, 
however, fell into a drunken sleep, and the door had to be 
blown open with dynamite. Petrovitch had been insuffi- 
ciently drugged and found time to cut the electric wires 
before the explosion, plunging the palace into darkness. 
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He then enquired into the meaning of the invasion, and the 
officers replied that they had come to demand the King’s 
abdication and the expulsion of Draga. They pointed out 
that resistance was useless, and some of them forced their 
way into the royal bed-chamber, where neither the King nor 
the Queen could be found. Returning to General Petro- 
vitch, they threatened to shoot him at once unless he re- 
vealed the hiding-place of the Sovereigns. This made him 
realise that everything might be gained by delay, so he 
replied that they had taken refuge in the cellars. The keys 
of the cellars had to be found, and this was made as difficult 
as possible. 

Some two hours were passed groping about in the semi- 
darkness, the General doing all he possibly could to gain time. 
The gang of officers searched every hole and corner, peering 
into recesses and overturning barrels. They grew more and 
more wildly exasperated, knowing that their own lives were 
at stake, for loyal troops might arrive at any moment. 
At last it became quite clear that their victims were not in 
the cellars, so the officers returned upstairs, killing General 
Petrovitch on the staircase. 

They proceeded to the royal bedroom once more and 
began probing about with their swords and firing wildly in 
every direction. One bullet went through the wall into a 
dress-cupboard where the King and Queen had taken refuge. 
The door had a spring-lock and was papered like the wall 
of the room, thus escaping notice. But the bullet grazed the 
Queen’s ear, and she could not repress a little cry, which 
betrayed the hiding-place. Another ten minutes, it is 
said, and troops from Shabats would have brought relief, 
the revolution would have been quelled, the conspirators 
brought to trial. 

As it was, axes were fetched and the door was broken 
open. The King and Queen were now at the mercy of their 
murderers. 

Then a strange thing happened. These wild desperadoes, 
inflamed with wine and the lust of blood, were overawed 
in the presence of that divinity which hedges a King. In- 
stinctively they shrank back, and it was only under the 
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taunts of tht Queen’s brother-in-law, Colonel Mashin, that 
they recovered themselves. 

The King was trying to shield the Queen and showed no 
sign of fear. Without a word, Mishitch shot him in the neck, 
and he sank to the ground, the Queen rushing forward to 
support him. Mashin then stepped forward, having stipu- 
lated that he should be allowed to kill his sister-in-law. 
His shot missed, but Lieutenant Sauritch shot over his 
shoulder and hit her in the breast. Ten other officers rushed 
in and fired at the helpless pair, hacked them with their 
swords, and ripped open the Queen’s stomach. At last 
both bodies were taken up and flung through the window 
into the garden. : 

Then the murderers proceeded to ransack the Palace in 
search of money, carrying off every valuable they could 
find. For weeks afterwards all sorts of mementoes could 
be bought cheaply at street-corners in Belgrade. 

While the Queen’s brothers and various Ministers were 
being murdered, the bodies of the King and Queen were left 
in the garden. Towards dawn, the Russian Minister, 
Tcharikoff, who lived immediately across the road and had 
been watching the proceedings from behind his blinds 
(like Moray who watched Rizzio’s murder “ through his 
hands’), went across with his servants and ordered the 
bodies to be taken indoors. They were then laid upon a 
kitchen table and some surgeons were ordered to hold a 
post-mortem. An official account of their investigation 
was published, intended to prove that the King was insane 
and that the Queen could never have had a child. 

The first intimation of the news was conveyed to the 
capital by the appearance of a number of young officers 
who galloped about waving their swords and screaming 
that ‘“‘ the tyrants ” had fallen. Other assassins were carried 
about in triumph on men’s shoulders. Zhivkovitch, one 
of the heads of the Omladina, drove about in a Court 
carriage, stopping every now and then to harangue the 
people, announcing that the golden age had dawned and the 
country been saved from the hands of oppressors. 

Except at Shabats, where the King’s partisans were able 
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to hold out for awhile, the Omladina organised demon- 
strations in favour of the revolution all over the country, 
but the mass of the people remained passive, almost dis- 
interested. 

On the 24th of June, 1903, Peter Karageorgevitch arrived 
at Belgrade, greeted by a large crowd outside the station. 
As a diplomatic agent remarked on the occasion, they were 
the same people who had come to thank the late King for 
each successive constitution, who had conveyed to him the 
thanks of the nation when he married Draga, and who 
had decorated their houses as soon as they learned that he 
and Draga had been butchered. 

But the views of such mobs matter little to anyone. The 
regicides had no concern for the establishment of democracy. 
They had risked their lives and won. Fora while, no doubt, 
they would have to pretend to support Russia, and Pan- 
slavism remained a good card to play—but they could now 
afford to dispense with the Omladina, to kick: away the 
ladder which had raised them, and set up a scaffolding 
of theirown. It will accordingly be seen that the Omladina 
was superseded, and ceased to exist for any practical pur- 
pose beyond choral societies and legends and ballads. 

To many regicides it seemed also a question whether Peter 
had not also served his purpose. I heard a significant 
anecdote soon after the murders. One group of yokels was 
gazing into a Belgrade shop-window where Peter’s unfamiliar 
portrait was exposed for sale. . 

“Who is that ?” said one. 

“That is the new King, Karageorgevitch,” was the 
reply. 

“ But why did they kill the last King ?”’ 

“ That I do not know. I suppose the army did not like 
him.” 

“Well, now, suppose the army does not like the new 
King ?” 

‘“* Bogami! then they will kill him too.” 

Which was much more likely than many imagined. But 
vain, ill-balanced, wine-sodden Peter, hearing of his unani- 
mous election to the throne, realising the dreams of a life- 
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time, had not the faintest notion how precarious was his 
tenure. 

On the 25th of June, he attended a review of the brave 
Serbian army at Banitsa, a few miles outside the town. 
After a few evolutions, a critical incident occurred. The 
famous 6th Regiment, which had carried out the murders, 
marched past with Colonel Mishitch at its head. 

There was a murmur of expectation as everyone watched 
to see how Peter would behave. Of course, everyone knew 
he had been privy to the crime, but it was remembered 
how, before he left Geneva, he had announced his inten- 
tion of punishing the murderers. He had submitted to 
receiving some of them as members of the deputation which 
came to announce his election, and he had shaken hands with 
others on the platform at Belgrade, but he had treated 
them with some stiffness and was popularly supposed to 
wish to be rid of them, if only to satisfy the prejudices of 
Europe. Now, however, he went out of his way to put his 
seal upon the conspiracy, saluting Mishitch with great 
cordiality and singling his regiment out for the special 
display of his royal favour. No doubt he had received a 
strong hint to make himself pleasant to the murderers if he 
desired his sojourn to be long in the land. 

Had Zimri peace ? Peter soon resigned himself to a state 
of terror. Even in the New Palace sleep forsook him and 
he was haunted by wild dreams of murder and carnage. 
The Old Palace, where the crimes had been committed, 
was razed to the ground. Ten Swiss guards were stationed 
outside Peter’s bedroom door and two more inside the bed- 
room itself. A ladder was attached to his window every 
night, and a launch kept in readiness on the Save in case 
prudence should dictate an immediate flight. He was 
little better than a prisoner, seeking consolation in deep 
potations of slivovits (plum brandy), sighing perhaps for 
happier days in the taverns of Geneva. 

Serbia, however, had now become the chosen vessel for 
Panslavism, and in 1906 Russian diplomacy contrived to 
secure British recognition of regicide Serbia. Up to that 
date, Britain had been the one obstacle to her complete 
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admission to the comity of civilised nations, thereby hin- 
dering her financial and political development. France, 
however, had never severed relations at all. She was 
anxious to please her Russian ally and she foresaw chances 
of advancing her imperialist ambitions in the Balkans as well 
as enriching her powerful financiers. 

In 1906, the British Government was engaged in military 
conversations with France. It was easy to bring pressure 
upon Sir Edward Grey, who knew nothing of foreign lan- 
guages or literature and surprisingly little of foreign affairs. 
As to Serbia, he shared the vague popular idea. The mur- 
ders had certainly been shocking, but murders were to be 
expected in the Balkans as they were in South America. 
Large interests were at stake, and surely it would be enough 
to stipulate that the regicides should be retired from public 
positions, so that our representatives should run no risks of 
being contaminated by their society. Poor Sir Edward 
Grey was an easy prey to oriental statecraft. 

A great display of scene-shifting took place, a fine game of 
musical chairs. Regicides were nominally retired and trans- 
ferred, but they remained the autocrats of Serbia; they 
laughed British policy to scorn, and could afford to laugh 
now that they had secured their desires. The French gave 
them a big loan and supplied them with artillery. Serbia 
became the ieading South Slav State, began to prepare the 
provocation of the great war, which was to restore her 
ancient empire. 

As long ago as 1773, Montenegro had been held up as the 
nucleus for the revival of a South Slav (Jugoslav) empire. 
Her heroism and her geographical position had maintained 
her independence for a thousand years, including the five 
centuries when Serbia and Bulgaria were mere serfs, wholly 
absorbed by the Turkish empire. While the very names of 
Serb and Bulgar were as completely forgotten as Angles 
and Saxons and Picts are in Britain to-day, the braves of 
the Black Mountain continued to inspire fresh heroism, new 
epics, the wonder of the world. 

In 1897, Russia, who had previously proclaimed Montenegro 
as her only ally, began to doubt herusefulness, cametoregard 
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her as an obstacle and proceeded to mark her down for de- 

truction. The Serbian regicides started a campaign, relying 
chiefly on propaganda among the young Montenegrins who 

came to Belgrade because there was no higher education 
at Cettinje. So adroitly were they flattered and feasted 
that many of them came to believe that their own country 
was hopelessly antiquated, that the only avenue to progress 

and glory lay through the ranks of their Serbian blood- 
brothers. Surrounded by admirers of political murder, it 

was not difficult to persuade them to conspire against their. 
patriarchal old Sovereign. The Omladina had now been 
succeeded by a similar society known as the Slovenski Jug, 

and the students held regular meetings under its auspices 
at a beer-house subsequently notorious as the Green 

Garland. 

Here a plot was engineered in 1907 to blow up King 
Nicholas of Montenegro and all his family at Cettinje. It 
has been described as a sort of dress rehearsal for the Sera- 
jevo crime and seems to have been attempted from the 
same place on very similar lines. The complicity of the 
Serbian authorities has been made very clear. Bombs were 
distributed to the conspiring students from the State arsenal 
at Kragujevats. This was done by the order of Peter’s 
elder son George, who has since been put away for insanity 
despite his zeal, or perhaps on account of his inconvenient 
zeal for the regicides. Revolutionary proclamations signed 
“Montenegrin Youth,” (Isrvnogorska Omladina) trading 
on the name of the half-extinct society, were printed in 
Belgrade for distribution in Montenegro. 

But the plot failed. Some say that Peter’s son, Alexander, 
who hated his brother George and eventually ousted him 
from his birthright, sent King Nicholas a warning out of 
spite ; others that a loyal Montenegrin student heard of the 
plot and informed his brother, who held an official position 
at Cettinje. In either case, the conspirators were arrested 
with bombs in their possession as soon as they reached 
Montenegrin territory. I was present at their trial in July 
1908 and was much impressed by the fairness of the pro- 
ceedings and the weight of evidence against the prisoners. 
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Lenient sentences were, however, passed upon them, for 
King Nicholas could never bear to punish anybody. 

He did demand the Serbians to extradite other students 
whose guilt had been revealed, but Pashitch replied that 
this would be unconstitutional ; also that he was certainly 
not disposed to stretch a point since ‘‘ a person appeared as 
a witness at Cettinje and dared throw suspicion upon the 
Serbian dynasty without being interrupted by the President 
of the Court.” And at Paris in 1918, I was told by King 
Nicholas, ‘““Do you know what Monsieur Pashitch said to 
me when he brought me official thanks for saving his coun- 
try? Oh! he was very polite. He told me in the most 
natural way in the world that I must not bear malice over 
the attempt to blow up my palace with bombs, for assassi- 
nation had now been recognised as a weapon of practical 
politics.” 

“ And what did your Majesty say to that ?” I enquired. 

“Well,” was the laughing answer, “I said he could 
scarcely expect me to endorse that opinion.” 

As Miss Durham states, “the psychology of the whole 
movement is of extreme interest as a complete example of 
how an idea can be instilled into a ‘ group mind’ formed by 
steadily working upon the young in one direction only. 
None of these young Montenegrins had, in fact, a personal 
grievance. In most cases their education was paid for by 
the very Government they wished to upset.”’ 

After the failure of the Cettinje bomb plot, the regicides 
concentrated for a while on Macedonian Komitajis, a form 
of licensed brigandage led by regular officers and spreading 
terrorism over a large area. The annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in 1908 aroused frenzied indignation through 
Jugoslav lands, though it merely regularised an accom- 
plished fact and made no difference to conditions in those 
provinces. The indignation, however, proved useful for 
propaganda against Austria, and a great State trial at Agram 
in 1909 threw a lurid light upon the activities of the Slovenski 

ug. 
: ae this time the regicides formed the Narodna Odbrana, 
or National Defence Society, with but a thin veneer of 
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secrecy. Crimes of violence have not been brought home to 
it convincingly, and it seems to have been considered too 
mild, for it was superseded in rg1r by the Union of Death 
(Ujedinjenje ili Smrt) Society, commonly called the Black 
Hand, for the union of Serb peoples. 

The Central was at Belgrade and pronounced sentences 
of death. Each member had to agree to “ lose his indi- 
viduality.’”” The seal was a clenched hand grasping a skull 
and crossbones beside a knife, bomb and poison flask. 
There was a pagan oath of fidelity and sacrifice “ by the 
sun which warms me, by the earth which feeds me, by God 
and by the blood of my forefathers, by my honour and my 
life.’ The constitution was similar to that of the Omladina, 
each member enlisting five others. Mysterious initiation 
took place in a dark room, where a masked man from the 
Central suddenly appeared and the proceedings were ren- 
dered more melodramatic by a table with a black cloth 
displaying one taper, a cross, a dagger andarevolver. There 
was a regulation that, in case of treacherous acts, ‘“ the 
group shall at once render the traitor innocuous,” and an 
execution was to be followed by the insertion of the follow- 
ing advertisement in the Commercial News of Belgrade: 
“Communication is sought with a rich man for an important 
undertaking,” followed by an address and the number of the 
group, whereupon a representative of the Central arrived 
to make enquiries. 

These and other details are to be found in the official 
report of the Salonica Court-martial in 1917, when Alexander 
Karageorgevitch tried to break the power of the Black 
Hand, The prisoners included nine officers and one civilian, 
charged with conspiring to murder him and Pashitch and to 
replace them by a military dictatorship. It is a very 
remarkable document, reflecting the troubled conditions in 
Serbia before and during the war. Witnesses of every 
class tell hideous stories of robbery and murder and es- 
pionage. The plea of patriotism was held to justify every 
atrocity ; all were ever ready to sell themselves and betray 
their most intimate friends. es 

A long list of murders committed by members of the Black 
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Hand between its foundation and the Serajevo crime might 
be given, but it may suffice to mention that Austria was the 
main area of operations. 

The murder of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Sera- 
jevo was committed by three young men named Prinzip, 
Nedjelko Tchabrinovitch and Grabezh, all under twenty and 
sufferers from consumption. Knowing that they could not 
live long, they resolved to signalise themselves by some 
desperate deed. They were Bosnian students of the same 
“immigrant ’”’ class as the young Montenegrins who had 
plotted against King Nicholas in 1907, frequenters of the 
same eating-house known as the Green Garland, partly 
maintained by the Narodna Odbrana Society, and active 
members of another secret society called Young Bosnia. 
This society was affected by Bolshevik inspirations and was 
modelled on the Russian plan of circles unknown to each 
other. It published subversive newspapers in Austria, 
spread sedition in the schools and obtained recruits for the 
Narodna Odbrana as well as desperadoes for the Komitajis 
and their brigand bands. 

As Hermann Wendel wrote in his book, “ Every day, 
political refugees and schoolboys expelled from beyond the 
border met in the square at an inn called the Green Garland, 
dreamers and powder-stained komitajis, all with empty 
pockets and full brains; a world in themselves, seething 
with unrest, boiling over with zeal, tinder waiting only for 
the coming of sacred fire.” 

Prinzip was emotional and unbalanced, perhaps diseased 
in mind as wellas body. Before he left Serajevo, he attended 
the school of Danilo Ilitch, who encouraged his murderous 
instincts and eventually planned his crime. At his trial, 
Prinzip callously informed the Court, “I went to Belgrade 
to finish my education. There I was very poor and lived on 
debts. Then I came here and committed the murders.” 

Nedjelko Tchabrinovitch was the son of a man who was 
employed for thirty years as an Austrian spy and eventually 
committed suicide in consequence of his poverty. Ned- 
jelko worked as a printer, chiefly for Socialists and Anar- 
chists, but never contrived to remain long in the same 
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employment. He also helped in the organisation of strikes. 
His talk was often very wild and he used to declare that he 
was ready to murder anyone who opposed his ideals. It 
was he who showed Prinzip a newspaper at the Green Gar- 
land announcing the Archduke’s visit to Serajevo, and they 
agreed to try to go there and kill him. 

Grabezh was the son of a Bosnian pope, or priest of the 
Orthodox church, but regarded religion as a fairy-tale and 
was heard to say that such a man as the Archduke ought 
not to be allowed to live. 

Such talk was soon repeated in Belgrade and reached the 
ears of regicides, who were looking out for fresh opportu- 
nities of bloodshed for the advancement of their interests 
and those of Greater Serbia. The chief of these was Dra- 
gutin Dimitrijevitch, chief of the Intelligence section of the 
Serbian General Staff, known as Apis in the Councils of the 
Black Hand. According to the Serbian historian, Professor 
Stanojevitch, he “ loved adventure, danger, secret meetings 
and mysterious activity.” His right hand man was Captain 
Vojislav Tankositch, Number Seven on the foundation roll 
of the Black Hand, a weakly little man with a mild manner 
and a wild, unbridled nature. After superintending the 
murder of Queen Draga’s brothers in 1903, he earned great 
notoriety by his terrorism as a komitaji leader in Macedonia. 
Referring to a conflict with Bulgarian propagandists, he 
described how a gang of thirty Serbians met in a dark room 
and swore to kill two Bulgarians for every Serbian slain. 
“Lots were drawn,” he said, ‘‘ to choose those who should 
go forth and murder. We broke a loaf in two and each 
ate a piece. It was our sacrament. Our wine was the 
blood of the Bulgarians.’’ Miss Durham describes him as 
“a primitive savage,” while Stanojevitch says, ‘‘ Tankositch 
was undoubtedly an honourable man and a genuine patriot ; 
the conviction that he was fulfilling a patriotic duty jus- 
tified many awful deeds in his eyes.”’ 

In 1911, the year of the foundation of the Black Hand, 
Dimitrijevitch and Tankositch tried to arrange the murder 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph or of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand ; they sent Zhivo Jovanovitch, a tuberculous 
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man, to Vienna for that purpose, but he was never heard 
of again. In February 1914, this patriotic pair concerted 
with a Bulgarian secret revolutionary society to attempt the 
murder of King Ferdinand ; and in 1916 they sent men to 
Corfu to attempt the life of King Constantine of Greece. 

When Tankositch reported that Prinzip and his friends 
had volunteered to kill the Archduke, Dimitrijevitch replied, 
“That is well. You must teach them the use of weapons.” 
This was done by Tankositch, who then proceeded to arrange 
for them to commit the crime according to the plan proposed 
by Prinzip’s old schoolmaster, Danilo Ilitch. Their actual 
journey from Belgrade to Serajevo was organised by Milan 
Tsiganovitch, one of Dimitrijevitch’s former komitajis, who 
had now been given employment on the Serbian State rail- 
ways under the supervision of the Belgrade police, to whom 
he sent regular reports. 

At their trial, the three youths were examined separately 
and all gave the same account of their journey. Their first 
step was to take the steamer up the Save to Shabats, bearing 
a letter from Tsiganovitch to Major Popovitch, the head of 
the frontier post there. He was found playing cards in a 
beer-house, but he evidently considered their introduction 
so important that he immediately stopped his game and took 
them to his office. There he provided them with free passes 
for the State railway and tickets at half price for the private 
line, which he could not have done without definite instruc- 
tions from Government officials at Belgrade. Tchabrinovitch 
was told to cross the Drina at Zvornik ; the other two were 
given a letter to Captain Prvanovitch, the officer in charge 
at Loznitsa. That person at once telegraphed to the cus- 
toms’ guard, who came and arranged where the travellers 
could most safely pass the frontier. 

They slept the first night at the Serbian custom-house ; 
then they were taken to an island on the Drina, where they 
stayed at a peasant’s hut ; then a customs’ man found them 
a guide named Milovitch, a smuggler, who led them by a 
roundabout way through woods and swamps until they 
found an empty hut for the night. Next day they reached 
the house of one Obren Mioshevitch, thoroughly exhausted 
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in their weak state of health by all this unusual exercise and 
the weight*of their lethal weapons. Mioshevitch lent them 
bags for greater convenience of carriage, and they went on 
their way, threatening him with dire vengeance if he be- 
trayed them. 

On reaching the outskirts of Priboj they hid in a wood 
while their guide went to seek out Veljko Tchubrilovitch, a 
member of the Narodna Odbrana. The guide was now told 
to go home, and all the thanks he received was a threat of 
vengeance for possible betrayal. Tchubrilovitch now super- 
seded him and escorted them on horseback with the bombs in 
his saddle-bags. 

All sorts of adventures occurred on the way. They came 
suddenly upon some gendarmery barracks and were nearly 
caught by the Austrian police, which would have needed 
lengthy explanations in view of their bags of bombs. How- 
ever, they crept off and made their way to the house of Mishko 
Jovanovitch, the owner of a cinema at Tuzla. He was 
known to them as the agent of the Narodna Odbrana, but 
belonged to the “ intellectual” side of the movement and 
scarcely believed in the righteousness of taking life for 
political purposes. The young conspirators were accordingly 
far from welcome, and he soon let them see that he was 
thoroughly frightened. They took advantage of this and 
tried to bully him, but he absolutely refused to convey the 
bombs to Serajevo. The utmost he would do was to keep 
them till called for. 

On reaching Serajevo, Prinzip stayed with his old school- 
master, Danilo Ilitch, who fetched the bombs from Tuzla 
and hid them under his sofa. Grabezh went to his father’s 
parsonage. Tchabrinovitch, who had travelled by Zvornik, 
arrived without incident, and all was ready for the deed. 
They had only to await the arrival of the Archduke. 

It was Vidovdan, the anniversary of the famous battle of 
Kosovo, which was fought on the 15th of June 1389 and 
sealed the fate of the transitory Serbian Empire for cen- 
turies, an anniversary sacred to all Serbs, the theme of all 
their most doleful ballads, the prime memory of patriotic 
mourning. It was for Kosovo that Montenegrins wore 
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black bands in their caps as part of their national costume. 
And here was an Austrian archduke, the heir to the imperial 
throne, the representative of alien tyranny, coming to parade 
his pomp in the Bosnian capital on that sacred day. The 
indecency of it! An outrage that could be wiped out only 
with blood. 

Tlitch made all the preparations, and the crime went off 
as though by clockwork. He chose the places where the 
youths were to stand to await the passage of the Archduke 
and his wife, the Duchess of Hohenberg. He even provided 
them with cyanide of potassium to take immediately after 
they had thrown their bombs, so as to avoid inconvenient 
admissions at their trial, but the doses were too weak and 
merely made them sick. The Archduke and his wife were 
duly murdered. As the murderers were under twenty, 
the law did not permit them to be executed, but they were 
all sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude and died of 
tuberculosis in prison within three years. 

Danilo Ilitch, Mischko Jovanovitch and Veljko Tchubrilo- 
vitch were also tried as accomplices. Ilitch obviously had 
no defence. The other two admitted membership of the 
Narodna Odbrana but pleaded that it was a harmless 
society, concerned not with crimes but with ideals. If 
they had harboured Prinzip and his companion, it was 
through fear of reprisals in the event of their refusing. They 
had heard terrible tales of Serbian vengeance. For instance, 
the Vihor newspaper had recently published a poem glori- 
fying Tankositch and relating how he had made a raid 
into Old Serbia and massacred a Turkish Beg with his whole 
family as a punishment for betrayal. Tankositch could 
easily make a similar raid into Bosnia and punish them. 
The defence was not accepted, and these three were duly 
executed, Ilitch as an older and saner man being considered 
even more guilty than the young fanatics whom he had 
suborned. pee 

The Austrian Government was very patient, contenting 
itself with enquiring, fifteen days after the murder, what 
steps the Serbian police had taken or intended to take to 
follow up traces of the crime. To this the Serbian Foreign 
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Office coolly replied that “‘ up till now the police have not 
occupied tHemselves with the affair.” There was indeed 
no reason for their making any further enquiries, seeing 
that all the facts were in their possession from the outset. 
Even the Austrian ultimatum of July 1914, which is consi- 
dered to have provoked the great war, was comparatively 
mild, much milder than the British ultimatum delivered to 
Egypt within thirty-six hours of the murder of the Sirdar 
in 1924. 

Austria did not then know of the existence of the Black 
Hand and therefore fathered the crime on the Narodna 
Odbrana, whose suppression she demanded. Nor did she 
know of Dimitrijevitch’s or Tankositch’s complicity. But 
she had obtained information that Tsiganovitch had insti- 
gated the murderers and taught them the use of their 
weapons, so the ultimatum required that he should be handed 
over. He was, however, an instrument of Pashitch, the 
Serbian Prime Minister, and his surrender might have led 
to very inconvenient revelations. So Pashitch arranged for 
his escape, pretended he could not be found, smuggled him 
away to America, and eventually rewarded him with a 
house and property at Uskub, where he now flourishes like 
a green bay tree. 

The responsibility of the Serbian Government was long 
and hotly denied, but facts have gradually leaked out and 
at last established their guilt beyond the faintest shadow of 
doubt. The regicides were naturally implicated. They rose 
to power by murder and battened on bloodshed. They 
founded the Black Hand for the deliberate purpose of organi- 
sing fresh crimes in secret. x 

They were fully exposed at the strange state trial held at 
Salonica in 1917, when the war was still in progress, 
though peace proposals were already in the air. Alexander 
Karageorgevitch, then Regent, and Pashitch, the perennial 
Prime Minister, conceived the idea that Serbia would stand 
in a very ugly light if peace were made and Austria obtained 
the long delayed opportunity of revealing what she had 
found out about the murder of the Archduke. Dimitri- 
jevitch must therefore be removed. Why not on the lines of 
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the Serajevo murders? Bosnian “immigrant” students 
were sought at the Green Garland and paid £800, but they 
accomplished nothing. An attempt to lure Dimitrijevitch 
to Macedonia and kill him there proved a failure. So a 
charge of attempting to murder Alexander Karageorgevitch 
and Pashitch was trumped up against Dimitrijevitch 
and other leaders of the Black Hand. 

_ The only evidence was that two shots had been fired by 
unknown persons at a distance of 200 yards from Alex- 
ander’s carriage while he was motoring in Greece in 1916. 
There was nothing to prove that the shots were ever intended 
for Alexander. They had aroused no sort of interest at the 
time. There was nothing to connect them with Dimitri- 
jevitch or with the two men accused of firing them. The 
evidence of a plot against Pashitch amounted only to the 
vaguest rumours. The sentences, however, had been pre- 
pared in advance. Eight of the prisoners were condemned 
to death. 

But the trial had been so farcical that the British War 
Office innocently intervened with a plea for leniency, to 
which the Serbian Government replied that it was impossible 
to pardon Dimitrijevitch because he had organised the Sera- 
_ jevo murder. If so, he was condemned for one crime and 
- executed for another. 

; _ Inhis last willand testament, he declared, ‘ I die innocent 
of the crime with which I am charged and convinced that 

my death is necessary to Serbia for reasons of high state 
policy.” And apart from any desire to satisfy Austria, 
Dimitrijevitch had now become a dangerously important 
person, capable of making himself dictator after a victorious 
war. The Black Hand had forced the second Balkan war 
in 1913, as well as the great war in 1914, and the Balkan 
war had greatly enhanced the prestige of the regicides. 

Pashitch’s share in the guilt of Serajevo was revealed 
only in 1924, when Ljuba Jovanovitch published an article 
entitled ‘‘ Vidovdan’”’ about the Serajevo crime. He said 
that, at the end of May or beginning of June 1914, he at- 
tended a Cabinet Council as Minister of Education, and 
Pashitch announced that some persons were preparing to go 
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to Serajevo for the purpose of killing the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand. The Cabinet agreed that they ought to be 
stopped at the frontier, and Stojan Protitch, Minister of the 
Interior, promised to send out orders to that effect. But, 
according to Jovanovitch, “‘ the frontier authorities belonged 
to the Omladina,’’—by which he meant the Black Hand— 
“and did not carry out Stojan’s instructions, reporting that 
the order had come too late.’’ Pashitch had, of course, 
foreseen this and merely sat down to await events, thus 
becoming an accomplice in the murderous plot. 

According to Dimitrijevitch, the Serajevo crime had also 
been encouraged by Alexander Karageorgevitch, and it 
was to protect himself against reprisals from the Black 
Hand that Alexander organised a rival secret society known 
as the White Hand, also composed of desperadoes. 

I have not been able to confirm this charge completely, 
but the revelations made at the Salonica trial certainly 
call for further explanation. 

The Russian Government was certainly implicated in the 
Serajevo murders. Before he let loose the avalanche, 
Dimitrijevitch consulted Artamanoff, the Russian military 
attaché at Belgrade, and was told to wait a few days. 
Artamanoff reported to Hartwig, the Russian Minister, who 
discussed the matter with Alexander and Pashitch, and 
telegraphed for instructions to St. Petersburg. Then 
Artamanoff remained in daily communication with Dimitri- 
jevitch, gave him 8,000 francs for the Black Hand, and 
assured him that Russia would support Serbia in case of 
war. And it is significant that, after the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion in Russia, Artamanoff lost his salary and property 
only to be pensioned immediately by the Serbian Govern- 
ment. 

France has also been accused of participation in the plot 
and there are stories of meetings of the French Grand Orient 
at the Hotel St. Jerome, Toulouse, in January 1914, to 
promote the murder of Francis Ferdinand. Masaryk seems 
also to have been active in Bohemia. But here the accusa- 
tions are less definite. 


Privy conspiracy had, however, been active for many 
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years in Bohemia for the subversal of the Austrian Empire, 
the chief instrument being a secret society known as the 
Omladina, perhaps distinct from the South Slav organisation 
of the same name. It was constituted on the group system 
usual among Anarchists. Five members were known as 
a “hand” and led by a man called a “thumb.” Five 
thumbs became a superior hand and chose their thumb. 
Members knew only the members of their own hand, recog- 
nising others by signs and secret names. The Society was 
founded in 1891 and soon became strong through criminal 
action, organising the expressions of Bohemian discontent— 
workmen’s risings, the spread of false alarms and all sorts 
of active and passive resistance to authority. 

Secrecy was not well maintained and the suspicions of the 
police led to a sensational State trial at Prague, lasting from 
the 15th of January to the 21st of February, 1894. Among 
the accused was Dr. Alois Rascin, aged twenty-five, who was 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. Undeterred by 
this, he persevered with political conspiracies and became 
one of the founders of the Czechoslovak republic, which owes 
him most of its financial organisation. He was eventually 
killed by a student named Soupal. 

Seventy-seven prisoners were brought up on a charge of 
having attempted to change the form of government by 
force, to the extent of risings and civil war, the immediate 
cause of the prosecution being disturbances at the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s birthday celebrations on the 17th of August, 
1893. 

After a concert in the principal square, as the military 
band was about to depart by torchlight, a group of young 
men surrounded it, singing the song, “‘ Down with tyrants 
and traitors,’ while from the base of a statue others started 
booing and howling, and thousands of people followed their 
lead. The band tried to drown the noise with their brass 
instruments, but the mob beat them with cvi-cris, a tin toy 
from Paris, then all the rage. The police formed a cordon 
between the band and the mob, which went on crying, ““Down 
with Austria! Down with the dynasty! Down with the 
nobles !”; broke the windows of the Restaurant Mayer, an 
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aristocratic resort ; hooted in front of the Emperor’s hotel, 
and provoked the troops in the Karolinenthal barracks. 
The tumults were so violent and continuous that, on the 
12th of September, a state of siege had to be proclaimed. 

The trial took place nominally behind closed doors, but, 
as the law permitted each prisoner to introduce three con- 
fidential friends, the defence consisted of over 200 persons, 
besides twenty-eight journalists. When the evidence came 
to an end, the prisoners seized glasses from the tables and 
threw them at judges and jurymen, broke the panes of the 
glass doors and tried to escape. The wildest confusion 
ensued, the alarm bells of the Palacé of Justice pealed with- 
out ceasing, soldiers with fixed bayonets chased yelling 
fugitives down the corridors. 

Besides the seventy-seven prisoners in Court, there was 
one who failed to appear—Rudolf Mrva, who had been 
murdered on Christmas night, as he was lighting the candles 
for his Christmas tree, by comrades who had recognised 
him as a provocative agent of the police. For a long time 
afterwards, the name of Mrva was in common use as an 
offensive nickname for a traitor or spy. 

The dangerous work of the society was fully revealed at 
the trial and most of the accused—young writers, clerks and 
artisans—received heavy sentences. Prosecutions, however, 
rarely succeed in stamping out secret societies, and the 
Bohemian Omladina did not cease its activities until the 
establishment of the Czecho-Slovak republic. 

Another secret society, named Underground Prague, 
existed simultaneously and seems to have been connected 
with the Omladina. It took its name from the fact that it 
constructed passages under the houses of well-to-do people 
for purposes of burglary and terrorism. 

According to the memoirs of M. Benes, the Czecho-Slovak 
Foreign Secretary, most of the work seems to have been 
done by a secret society founded by him and President 
Masaryk at the beginning of the war. They deliberately 
named it Mafia, after an avowedly criminal society, and its 
object was to assist the Austrian province of Bohemia in 
treacherously supporting the enemies of Austria at every 
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tight corner. Benes slipped over to safety in Paris, Masa- 
ryk to London, and they organised propaganda through 
Switzerland to the instant risk of their lodges and “ cells ”’ 
and “huts”? at home. Masaryk’s chief difficulty in dealing 
with foreign statesmen, especially Sir Edward Grey and 
Beckendorff, the Russian ambassador in London, was that 
they could not understand ethnographical maps of Austria, 
at any rate as presented by the Czechs. 

To sum up. Panslavism cannot be absolved of respon- 
sibility for the great war,—the Serajevo war. The murder 
of the Archduke was organised by Serbia with the encourage- 
ment of Russia in order that Austria might be forced to 
fight. While Austria still hesitated, Russia was the first 
to mobilise ; and her ally, France, showed her complicity 
by pretending to England that Russia had been forced into 
mobilisation by the calling up of men in Austria hours 
before. 

How far has this ungodly conspiracy succeeded ? Russia 
has been punished by reduction to anarchy in the hands of a 
gang of criminal lunatics, and may never more raise her 
head among nations. Serbia was temporarily wiped off the 
map in 1915, but restored and raised to imperial propor- 
tions by the complaisance of her allies in 1918. She sur- 
vives under the name of Jugoslavia, ruled by remnants of 
secret societies and regicides, distracted by racial rivalries. 
Montenegro, whose heroism saved Serbia again and again 
from disaster, has been annexed by force and fraud with the 
connivance of the French, but will never submit so long as a 
single patriot survives the savage reign of terror. Croatia 
continues to struggle against the oppression which passes 
under the name of emancipation. Jugoslavia is distracted, 
isolated, stormbound, menaced on every hand. The mills 
of God still grind. Providence had registered her death- 
warrant. Cwjus vulturis hoc erit cadaver ? 
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(2) Ireland 


White Boys—United Irishmen—Orangemen—Ribbonmen and St. Patrick’s 
Boys—Fenians—Land League—Moonlighters and Invincibles—Sinn Fein. 
2 eg Irish are a mysterious people, difficult for strangers 

to understand, poetical and shrewd, whimsical and 
melancholy, hospitable and suspicious. They are a mass of 
contradictions. They love their land and emigrate. Sport 
is idealised in theory, race-meetings are thronged through- 
out the most troubled times, fighting is ensued for fighting’s 
sake. Yet there is always an eye to the main chance, a zeal 
for coping and doping horses and making money out of 
sport, a shrewdness in saving skins with great show of 
bravery. 

There is something oriental about Ireland, which, accord- 
ing to imaginative ethnologists, may have been originally 
populated by negroid Portuguese and lost tribes from Pales- 
tine. Women wear shawls over their heads, as though Done- 
gal markets were Moorish bazaars, covering their mouths and 
displaying little more than eyes and noses like harem ladies. 
Oriental also are the disregard of time and sanitation, the 
love of noise and tinsel, the cult of grievances and intrigues 
that are the seeds of secret societies. 

The oppressions of Cromwell and William of Orange 
provoked much furtive opposition, but the first secret 
society to leave definite records in Ireland was the White 
Boys, founded in 1761 for the plunder and murder of alien 
officials and landlords as well as for resisting taxes and Pro- 
testant tithes. The name was derived from the white 
smocks which members wore over their clothes as a disguise. 

Hostility to England was stimulated by the French 
Revolution, and the United Irishmen, instituted in 1791, 
rallied half a million of all classes within a year. They 
aimed at an Irish republic in alliance with French terrorists, 
Vowed to the strictest secrecy, communicating with one 
another in all sorts of mysterious ways, the members were 
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soon scouring the whole country with armed bands, killing, 
robbing, burning everywhere with ruthless ferocity. 

As the Government seemed powerless to protect the vic- 
tims, the Protestants determined to strike a blow on their 
own behalf and fight the terrorists with their own weapons. 
The Society of Orangemen was founded in 1794 by Thomas 
Wilson, a freemason, on masonic lines, to commemorate the 
“pious and immortal memory ”’ of William of Orange and 
perpetuate his traditions of bloodshed; to maintain the 
Protestant succession, the Protestant supremacy and the 
penal laws against Catholics. Neither side was behindhand 
in savagery, treachery or the regular supply of paid in- 
formers. Civil war became universal and, when the Orange- 
men were supported by English militia in 1798, they seemed 
to prevail. Even if we discount the outcries of imaginative 
Irishmen, there must still remain a terrible tale of cruelty 
and horror, a Sadic perpetuation of the curse of Cromwell 
sanguinary stains on the fearful banner of Orange. 

But the Irish are no more conquerable by cruelty than by 
kindness. Driven out of their mud cabins to moorlands and 
wild places, condemned to a living Hell or a scarcely less 
hideous Connaught, they perfected their webs of conspiracy 
with all the courage of despair. An army arose from the 
bogs, rifles were stored in smugglers’ caves and secret 
cellars, grim drills were carried on by ragged men at the 
rising of the moon. The clergy gave their blessing from the 
altar. French revolutionists sent gold, ammunition, pro- 
mises of invasion. The day dawned in 1798, the Ninety- 
eight of much passionate song. All Ireland gleamed and 
bristled with bayonets. But the French army never came, 
and the rising was soon suppressed. Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald died of wounds in bare time to avoid the gallows. 
A fresh massacre was arranged for the restoration of order. 

Order was too much to expect in unruly Ireland, but 
organised risings were adjourned for generations. In their 
place came guerrilla warfare, shots behind hedges, arson, 
pitfalls, kidnapping by Ribbon Men and then St. Patrick’s 
Boys, so secret in their cunning devices that not until 1833 
were revelations made by that traditional curse of Ireland, 
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the informer. They were bound by the most fearful oaths 
in all the history of secret societies, and their bitterest vows 
of vengeance were directed against the hated Orangemen. 

At one time the Orangemen had no less than 2,000 lodges 
and 300,000 members, including princes and nobles. They 
spread to Manchester and London and the United States of 
America, taking a prominent part in politics and returning 
many members to Parliament, usually in the Whig interest. 
They regarded Catholic emancipation as a severe blow to 
their cause, and the Government tried to suppress them in 
1882 and again in 1836 without much success. Indeed, they 
have continued their struggle against all forms of Irish 
Nationalism to this day. In the United States, they are 
now known as The Loyal Orange Institution of the U.S.A. 
and numbered 350 lodges with 33,000 members in 1926, 
opposing Roman Catholic influence and schools. One 
condition of their membership is that their children shall 
- not be brought up as Catholics or sent to convents for their 
education. They often work in harmony with the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

On the other side, Colonel John O’Mahoney and Michael 
Doheny founded the Fenian Brotherhood in 1857 in the 


~ United States to support Irish independence. The name 


comes from Fene or Feinn or Fianna, the warriors of ancient 
Irish tribes, or perhaps from Finn, the hero of Ossianic 
legends almost as romantic as those of King Arthur. The 
organisation consisted of local circles, whose heads or centres 
were under a body known as a Senate. These extended 
rapidly to Canada, other British colonies and Ireland, the 
English branch being known as the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood. The main objects were to separate Canada 
and Ireland from Great Britain and combine them into an 
Irish republic. Nearly a quarter of a million members were 
represented at a congress at Chicago in 1863. Immense 
sums of money and stores of arms were collected, secret 
drills went on in all parts of the English-speaking world, 
newspapers and pamphlets were distributed broadcast. 
Several risings were attempted in Ireland, but with no 
success. Then an attempt was made to invade Canada 
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after the American civil war, supported by a sort of fleet 
in the neighbourhood of Niagara. The British and Cana- 
dians, however, were warned in good time by informers, 
the invasion was nipped in the bud and many of its leaders 
were hanged. A second attempt on Canada took place in 
1871, but was frustrated by the United States Government. 

From 1872 onwards, the Fenians were organised on far 
more secret lines, adopting Anarchist methods and encourag- 
ing a long series of murders. One of their leaders, Patrick 
Ford, editor of the Ivish News of New York, founded a 
secret ‘“‘ Skirmishing Fund,” in 1875 for plots, as he after- 
wards admitted, “‘ to lay the big cities of England in ashes.” 
He organised a band of assassins and dynamiters whom 
Lord James of Hereford described as ‘‘ enemies of the human 
race, the lowest and most degraded of beings, unfit to be 
regarded as belonging to the human community.” They 
were responsible for the Land League in 1880 and the 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, murders in 1882. Their agents were 
known as Moonlighters and Invincibles. They established 
a reign of terror that lasted until 1885, not only in Ireland, 
but using dynamite to blow up public buildings in London, 
Glasgow, Liverpool and elsewhere. They would doubtless 
have accomplished far more than they did, but for what 
Sir William Nott-Bower, the City of London Police Com- 
missioner, calls ‘‘a merciful dispensation of Providence.” 
“When three Irishmen conspired to commit crime,” he 
says, “‘one at least (often all three) turned traitor and 
endeavoured to secure safety and profit for himself at the 
expense of his confederates, quite regardless of honour among 
thieves or the always much vaunted patriotism.” 

The next important nationalist society in Ireland was 
known as Sinn Fein (Ourselves Alone) and concerned itself 
at first with propagating the idea of complete Irish indepen- 
dence, discouraging enlistment and resisting all Parlia- 
mentary parties. In 1915, when recruits were being sought 
for the great war, a counter-body of Irish Volunteers was 
formed, adhering to the old tradition that ‘“‘ England’s danger 
is Ireland’s opportunity.” They organised a violent, but 
brief and abortive rebellion at Dublin during Easter week 
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1916, and shot many blameless people in the back. Being 
still refused Home Rule, they proceeded to take it by form- 
ing a government and parliament of their own and securing 
considerable power without official recognition. By the 
year 1920, they controlled all Irish local authorities outside 
Ulster, and administered justice in their own courts, carrying 
out their sentences according to the methods of secret 
murder associations. Their defiance soon prevailed over a 
weak British government and an act of Parliament con- 
stituted an Irish Free State in 1922 under the nominal 
sovereignty of the British Monarch. Even that loose rein 
was, however, intolerable to the extremists. Sinn Fein 
persisted in its agitation and returned a large minority of 
members at the general elections of 1927. 

Once again, secret societies have triumphed only to reap 
a harvest of dead sea fruit. Privy conspiracy, internecine 
struggles, mutual hatred continue with even greater malig- 
nancy than under alien rule. Commerce and industry are 
dead or dying. Prosperity remains an illusive dream. The 
Irish are evidently condemned, as Lord Salisbury foretold, 
to stew for ever in their own juice. 
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(3) Greece 


Hetairis—Friends of the Muses—Philiker Society —Ypsilanti—Massacre at 
Chios—Byron—Navarino—Greek Independence—Secret societies revived 
in 1894. 


THE principles of the French Revolution were let loose 
upon the Turkish empire, and even the so-called Greeks, 
descendants of heterogeneous pirates, at last began to agitate 
for independence, delving into memories of a very distant 
if not legendary past. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, a number of unimportant societies were consoli- 
dated under the name of the Hetairis or Associations of 
Rhigas, the first with secret methods and national aims. 
Rhigas, a history professor, carried on an agitation at Vienna 
and Trieste, and was surrendered by Austria to the Turks, 
who shot him in 1798. 

Greek aspirations then remained quiet until 1812, when 
the Friends of the Muses were founded with foreign and 
royal help, nominally for literary objects and the ameliora- 
tion of Greek conditions. Later on, they developed into 
the secret society of the Philiker for arming Christians 
against the Turks. They had seven degrees and masonic 
forms, professed to study alchemy, and met at night with 
secret and solemn ceremonies, novices kneeling with their 
hands between a priest’s and swearing to fight against the 
enemies of the faith. The head of the Philiker was unknown 
to the members and many believed him to be the Czar, who 
then as always had his finger in distant revolutionary pies. 
In reality, the head was Alexander Ypsilanti, who sprang 
from an old Byzantine family, and was in high favour with 
the Czar. 

The headquarters of this society were transferred to Con- 
stantinople in 1818 and its organisation rapidly developed, 
founding branches in every Greek colony and making 
expensive military preparations. But when Ypsilanti 
raised the standard of revolt in 1821, it was with small 
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prospect of success against the might of the Turkish Empire. 
Warnings were lavished upon him, but he persisted in leading 
a cowardly rabble to the slaughter, which duly occurred at 
Dragatshau on the 19th of June. He himself contrived to 
escape to Austria, where he was kept in prison for seven 
years and died soon after his release. A portion of his 
followers held out for awhile under Georgakis, but were 
besieged in a monastery and for the most part executed as 
rebels. 

Meanwhile, more promising insurrections occurred in 
South Greece and the islands, but they were repressed with 
great severity whenever the Turks obtained the upper hand. 
Chios was burnt and put to the sword, 20,000 inhabitants 
being slaughtered without distinction of age or sex, and 
50,000 being carried off as slaves. Extravagant sympathy 
was aroused throughout the civilised world, and not merely 
among half-crazy poets and the usual apostles of disorder. 
Byron, as an honorary member of the secret societies, pushed 
himself into prominence but proved of small practical service 
to the insurgents. Eventually England, France and Russia 
intervened, the Turkish fleet was destroyed at Navarino on 
the 20th of October, 1827, and Greek independence was 
acknowledged. 

Secret societies were then dissolved, as their aims were 
held to be accomplished, and they were not revived until 
1894, when troubles became acute in Crete. Insurrections 
had been almost continuous there since 1821, and the 
skeletons of the old Hetairis were now conjured up to force 
the hands of the Greek government. They were active in 
conducting guerrilla warfare for the Greeks in Macedonia 
during 1896, boasting of many terrible deeds, such as biting 
off the ears of their adversaries, both Turks and Bulgarians ; 
and in 1897 the Greek Government of Delyannis armed them 
for a disastrous war against Turkey. They were then 
officially dissolved, but secret societies seem likely to remain 
permanent among Greeks, and account for their difficulty 
in settling down under any form of government. 
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(4) Germany 


Bundschuh and Poor Conrad Societies—Tugendbund againgt Buonaparte— 
German Societies—Hoffman’s Union—Webrschaft militia, 1814—-Union of 
Young Men—Turbulent students—Secret activities since the war— 
Einwohnerwehr—Orgesch—Conflicting organisations—Communist Youth 
—Armaments in 1926—Reichswehr—National Socialists—Hitler—The 
Menace of 1927. 


aes did more than disturb religious uniformity. 
His ideas soon unsettled the minds of the peasants, 
especially those whose improvidence had brought them 
within the clutches of village usurers. Towards the end 
of the fifteenth century, various secret societies were 
founded in Germany, the most prominent of these being the 
Bundschuh or Sandal Society in Alsace, with the peasants’ 
footwear as an emblem, and the Poor Conrad Society of 
Wurtemburg. 

The special objects of the Sandal Society were to obtain 
relief from debts, taxes and judgments; their procedure 
was to harass and plunder the Jews. Their leader was 
Hans Ulmann, Burgomaster of Schlettstadt, and he organ- 
ised a rising for Holy Week, 1493, but was betrayed and 
executed. 

The conspiracy continued, however, with redoubled 
secrecy and the aims of the society were expanded towards 
the overthrow of all authority. The headquarters were at a 
village near Bruchsal, where members met at dead of night 
to swear fidelity and secrecy with a semi-religious ritual. 
One of their most secret undertakings was resistance to the 
nobility and clergy, and visions were cherished of a golden 
age when all work should be abolished and everyone should 
fare sumptuously on the accumulations of the rich. They 
were not, however, very successful in enforcing their vows of 
secrecy. Their plans for a rising were nipped in the bud, 
many of them were hanged, and their leader, Jost Fritz, 
fled to Switzerland. 

A long period of abject resignation followed, but at last 
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Jost Fritz crept back to Alsace and found wide support for 
the establishment of a new Sandal Society. His followers met 
him in the woods at night, took fearful oaths and displayed a 
blue flag painted with figures of St. John the Baptist, the 
Blessed Virgin and a sandalled peasant on his knees. The 
movement spread all over Alsace, Baden and Wurtemburg, 
and a great rising was prepared for the autumn of 1513. 
But history repeated itself once more. The authorities 
were warned, the leader fled back to Switzerland, the gallows 
were busily employed. Evidently, the peasants had not 
yet acquired the gifts of loyalty and organisation. 

In Wurtemburg, however, they contrived to persevere 
with more sustained efforts. An army captain assumed the 
leadership and provided a certain discipline, artisans of 
superior intelligence enrolled themselves in the peasants’ 
rank to form the Poor Conrad Society. A blue flag was 
again adopted, this time with a crucifix and kneeling peasant. 
Grips were introduced for the recognition of members. They 
accomplished no effective risings, but organised various 
outrages and contrived to maintain the spirit of unrest 
which the spread of Luther’s doctrines was fomenting. 

Though they were eventually suppressed, they did much 
to prepare the ground for the Peasants’ War, which was 
carried on in Swabia and Franconia during the years 1524 
and 31525 on a wide scale with terrible bloodshed and 
atrocities. The peasants were defeated in a pitched battle 
at Kénigshofen on the Tauber and subjected to such exem- 
plary punishment that they came to realise the futility of 
further organisations asa class. Their political desires were 
henceforth expressed by service in the ranks of Protestant 
leaders in the religious wars. 


* * * bs * * 


In 1807, the Peace of Tilsit reduced Prussia to French 
vassalage, and secret societies arose to resist the yoke of the 
invader. The best known among them was the Tugend- 
bund or Union of Virtue, formed at K6nigsberg by officers, 
officials, aristocrats and professors, only men of good 
repute being admitted after searching enquiries. Some 
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assistance was given by the German freemasons, but they 
were inclined to be jealous and soon held aloof. The organi- 
sation was elaborate with provincial parliaments elected 
by the members to occupy themselves with education, 
science, art, charity, discipline and, in strictest secrecy, with 
the distribution of arms. This, however, proved too exten- 
sive a programme, covering practically all the departments 
of State, and, as the membership never exceeded 700, little 
of moment seems to have been accomplished. But Buona- 
parte’s suspicions were aroused, and he dissolved the asso- 
ciation at the end of 1809 without serious opposition. 

The French were defeated at Leipzig in October 1813, 
but their spiritual intolerance still remained to be fought. 
German patriots began to fear for their language, traditions, 
manners and customs, more especially as these had been 
considerably undermined by the Germans themselves ever 
since Frederick the Great. ‘‘ German Societies’ were 
accordingly formed in all big cities to resist foreign, and 
especially French influences of every kind, one measure 
being to appoint officials known as “‘ Ruger,” a sort of secret 
service or national moral police. 

There was, however, considerable opposition from the less 
patriotic Germans even in the field of literature and philo- 
sophy, while the Governments discouraged political action 
as well as military preparations. Jealousy, moreover, had 
arisen between the various States of Germany, and Prussia, 
which was aspiring to leadership, supported a new secret 
society, known as the Hoffmannsche Bund, or Hoffman’s 
Union, led by a turbulent lawyer of that name. It aimed 
not only at a general distribution of arms but at the estab- 
lishment of a regular national army with extensive reserves 
and a network of gymnastic societies, all in the interests of 
Prussian hegemony. The results were disappointing, the 
secrets were badly kept, and Hoffmann’s Union was dis- 
solved on the 18th of October, 1915. 

Meanwhile, the German students had been sobered and 
embittered by long years of warfare and misfortune. Many 
of them returned to their studies, prematurely aged and 
determined to put away their pranks and dissipations and to 
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devote themsélves to patriotic schemes. At Jena in 1814, 
a group of them founded the Wehrschaft, a sort of militia, 
which soon spread all over Germany. Their ideas, however, 
had considerably changed since the French avalanche had 
overwhelmed their land, and they proved this by adopting 
black, red and gold for their colours, as the German repub- 
licans did after the Serajevo war. Then the centenary of the 
Reformation in 1817 afforded them an occasion for noisy 
demonstrations. A great gathering was held at night on 
the Wartburg and the students were invited to follow 
Luther’s example by casting monarchical books into the 
bonfires. Kotzebue’s History of Prussia and a number of 
symbols of authority were accordingly burnt amid frantic 
excitement. Kotzebue, a Russian historian and _ philo- 
sopher, seems to have aroused the special animosity of the 
German students, and one of them murdered him in the 
following March. 

This prompted the Government to prohibit the students’ 
organisations, but the only result was to render them more 
secret and extend their activities to the high-schools. 
The Janglingsbund, or Union of Young Men, was founded 
by a Jena student in 1821 for a united Germany and repre- 
sentative government. Other secret societies continued to 
spring up like mushrooms in the hotbeds of feverish youth. 
Some followed mystic traditions, others aped freemasonry. 
Dissensions arose between the Arminia Society, which 
favoured Christianity, and the Germania, which followed the 
atheism of the French Revolution and advocated terrorism. 
Words led to deeds in 1832 and 1833, students shot soldiers 
and many were imprisoned for life. Special laws were now 
passed to restrain students, but they contrived to take an 
active part in the revolutionary outbreaks of 1848. After 
that, they seem to have subsided for no special reason, and 
we hear little or nothing more of their activities for seventy 
years. 

* * x * * * 

Then another defeat brought fresh humiliations, exposed 
the limitations of German thoroughness and threatened the 
national existence of Germany. History repeated itself and 
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revolutionary poisons at home proved an even greater menace 
than foreign tyranny. 

Dr. Franz Schweyer wrote in 1925, “‘ The loss of the war 
ha: utterly shattered the soul of the German people, the 
authority of the German State and the whole economy of 
Germany. Everything that survived from the pride of 
our past and might have illuminated the present with hopes 
of resurrection has been reduced to a heap of ruins by the 
madness of an accursed revolution. The revolutionary 
upheavals of 1918 have not only utterly destroyed the con- 
stitutional foundations of the commonwealth; they have 
enervated the manners and morals of the people, burthened 
their eccnomic life, undermined the sense of citizenship and 
the nation’s faith in itself and its future, relaxed the bonds 
of order, thrown open gates and dykes to the crassest selfish- 
ness and materialism.” 

That is perhaps too pessimistic, for the national spirit did 
not die. Disarmament brought with it a menace of anarchy, 
but sober millions realised that the only hope of protecting 
life and property lay in the organisation of self-defence. 
It was much too soon to think of revenge or reconquest. 
The Bavarian Einwohnerwehr, or civic brigades, and the 
Orgesch or Escherich Organisation in the rest of Germany 
were primarily concerned with the maintenance of order. 
Bavaria had been sufficiently warned by the establishment 
of a Soviet republic at Munich, and it proved easy to es- 
tablish private associations of law-abiding citizens on the 
lines of the old fire-brigades. The work was voluntary and 
unpaid, quite distinct from politics and controlled by 
elected leaders. 

But the dregs of the populace had secured all sorts of 
arms during the turmoils which followed the Armistice, and 
the civic brigades would have been helpless with cudgels 
or even revolvers against bombs and machine-guns. They 
did not aspire to become an army or to pit themselves against 
the ranks of their conquerors, but arms were absolutely 
necessary for efficient police-work ; and the next step was to 
consolidate the various brigades as parts of an organised 
whole. 
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But the Entente demanded that the new brigades should 
be disbanded and disarmed; and the Social Democra/s 
supported the Entente, fearing interference with their own 
disorderly schemes. The result was to break up the brigades 
into small and ever smaller fractions with all sorts of strange 
names and secret methods and conflicting aims. Some 
desired to restore the monarchy, others to advance them- 
selves or their friends, and in November 1923, an attempt 
was made to set up a dictatorship in Bavaria. 

Clearly the enemies of the new Germany were mainly 
those of her own household. Without pronouncing on the 
merits of monarchists and the demerits of republicans, it 
may be admitted that patriotism would be more effective 
with some semblance of harmony. The remnants of the 
Empire were distracted with plots and counterplots, charges 
of treason and even murder, every conceivable recrimina- 
tion. 

“ Organisation C,’’ (C standing for Consul, the nickname 
of Captain Ehrhardt) aroused suspicions of criminal plots 
and was not well whitewashed by an acquittal in the courts. 
The activities of the Labour Commandos or the Black Reich- 
swehr led to a State trial at Landsberg in the autumn of 1926. 
There were accusations of murders by a secret tribunal on 
the lines of the medieval Vehmgericht, familiar in the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott. Cruelty was alleged ‘“‘ with methods of 
savagery and horror surpassing all previous records in the 
history of crime.” Traitors had certainly been killed, not- 
ably Sergeant-major Gadicke, who was suspected of having 
provided Communists with arms for purposes of insurrection. 
Lieutenant Schutz, the leader of the Commandos admitted 
that he had acted under the instructions of the Prussian 
Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of the Reichswehr, 
and that his men wore Reichswehr uniform on secret service 
while preparing to meet a Polish invasion. The heads of 
the various sporting societies had not much authority over 
their men, who acquired the habit of meting out justice 
among themselves, and this habit spread to the Labour 
Commandos, whose individual members may have com- 
mitted some of the illegal acts of the so-called Holy Vehme. 
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But official responsibility was not proved, Lieutenant Schutz 
was acquitted, and his subordinate, Sergeant-major Klap- 
proth, was sent to prison with compliments from the jury as 
“a good German patriot, whose wrath against traitors was 
justified.” 

The result of the trial aroused protests, and the killing of 
Erzberger and Rathenau also left unpleasant impressions 
provoking an unpopular law “ for the protection of the Re- 
public,” an euphemism for the prosecution of monarchists 
and incidentally an incitement to the increased activities of 
loyal societies, such as the Monarchist Steel Helmets and 

- Werewolves, who were still exchanging shots with the Re- 
publican ‘‘ Golden Banner ”’ Society in June 1927. 

And these activities made the outer proletarians equally 
busy. With no interest in law and order, they sought little 
else but the discredit and repression of all such as worked to 
raise Germany from the mire. Apart from the Communists, 
all the extremists rallied to the ‘“‘ Reichs-banner Schwarz- 
Rot-Gold ”’ (Black-Red-Gold National Banner Association) 
founded with noisy demonstrations at Magdeburg. This 
association was very skilfully conducted, and moderate in 
comparison with the many smaller societies which con- 
stantly arose everywhere and lacked responsible leadership. 

The Communists also had their secret societies, supported 
by Bolshevik gold, and one of them, entitled Communist 
Youth, grew very strong and unscrupulous. Besides this, 
the Communists had the Proletarian Hundreds, organised 
on military lines and amply provided with arms. They were 
fed and supported by the Red Front-line Fighters’ Union 
and the Red Youth Storm Troops. All these Communists 
worked very actively underground and possessed an elabo- 
rate service of spies. It is important to remember that the 
German proletariat did not use methods of peaceful persua- 
sion or content itself with seeking victories at the polls, but 
prepared to use force, against which no national govern- 
ment could prevail so long as it remained doomed to dis- 
armament. 

The position of German armaments in 1926 may be sum- 
marised as follows, with the reservation that the figure. 
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come from German pacifist and French sources, both liable 
to prejudice : 

The Reichswehr consisted of 100,000, the Schupos (con- 
stabulary) of 150,000 men, and there were also more than 
one hundred secret military associations, whose existence 
was denied until the end of 1922. 

Article 160 of the Treaty of Versailles decreed that the 
Reichswehr should concern itself exclusively with the main- 
tenance of order within the territory of the Reich and with 
police duties on the frontiers. Its numbers were strictly 
limited, but were soon exceeded. For instance, the staff of 
a division had been restricted to twenty-five officers, but 
amounted to forty-three in July 1923, and so on all through 
the organisation. The German Government included a 
Minister of the Reichswehr, but his control was far from 
supreme. Scheidemann, a Social Democratic leader, whose 
statements are not above suspicion, declared in the Reichstag 
that the Reichswehr had become a state within the State, 
pursued its own policy at home and abroad, was independent 
of the central Government. ‘‘ While the Government pro- 
fesses fidelity to the Republic,” he said, “ the leaders of the 
Reichswehr are hand in glove with the monarchists. While 
Streseman is assuring the League of Nations that he is sup- 
porting the policy of Locarno and Thoiry and carrying on 
disarmament, the chiefs of the Reichswehr are encouraging 
irregular military formations and establishing in Soviet 
Russia an industry of armaments, whose products are to be 
used either for a war of revenge or to beat down the Republic.”’ 

In considering this statement we are to remember that 
the Social Democrats remained enemies of militarism as they 
had been before the war, and that German patriots regarded 
Scheidemann as a traitor. On a vote for increasing the 
German budget by 100,000,000 marks in 1926, Herr Gesler, 
Minister of the Reichswehr, defended patriotic associations, 
representing them as merely a sentimental movement, a 
response to the desires of kitchenmaids, a provision of music, 
goose-steps and kisses. He said there was no connection 

etween the volunteers and the Reichswehr, which was pro- 
ibited from enlarging its ranks. 
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The Reichswehr was, however, unquestionably Monarchist. 
Its bands continued to play monarchical tunes. The 
soldiers of its 18th regiment deliberately dragged the repub- 
lican black-red-gold flag in the mud. The Reichswehr 
maintained the traditions of the old army and formed 
“ Tradition companies ” to commemorate the old regiments 
which were dissolved after the war and might form the 
nucleus of the army of to-morrow. These companies 
claimed pre-war privileges, including the right of fighting 
duels, and their critics called them reactionary. 

The various military associations, more or less intimately 
connected with the Reichswehr, formed a Pangerman 
nucleus. Having arisen immediately after the war to fight 
the revolution, they soon evolved extensively. At first 
they were mainly anti-Socialist, comprising the lower middle 
class, farmers, workmen, big fund-owners, bankers and 
industrials. In 1920, the wealthier elements began to impose 
monarchical tendencies, which they considered synony- 
mous with the re-establishment of order and prosperity. 
Their movement was delayed by a widespread idea that the 
old régime was responsible for the national defeat, but early 
in 1921 they had become recognised as leaders of Pan- 
Germanism. The delay in restoring the monarchy was due 
merely to German dissensions, especially between Bavaria 
and Prussia. 

The Entente Powers naturally protested against military 
preparations, fearing a war of revenge, and all the various 
German governments could do was to declare the secret 
societies illegal without effectively suppressing them. That 
was the procedure adopted in 1920 by the Saxon and Prus- 
sian governments against the Orgesch; in 1922 by the 
Prussian government against the National Socialist German 
Labour Party and the Union of Nationally-disposed Soldiers ; 
and at various times by various governments against count- 
less organisations ever since. The Hitler-Ludendorff rising 
of the 9th of November, 1923, revealed the strength and 
seriousness of one among the many secret movements, and 
many others were as ardent as ants in an ant-hill. Germany 
became the nursery and forcing-house of secret societies, an 
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ideal nest for the study of their rise and strenuous futility 
and inevitable decay. 

In April 1923, a League of Patriotic Combat was formed 
in Bavaria to unite all German military associations. This 
League included (1) Hitler’s corps, officially known as Storm 
Troops of the German National-Socialist Workmen’s Party, 
National Socialists for short; (2) the Oberland Union, 
which mobilised the equivalent of a division during the 
troubles in Upper Silesia and proceeded to perfect its organi- 
sation ; (3) the Reichsflagge of Nuremberg and the Unter- 
land of Ingolstadt, on similar lines to the Oberland Union. 
The objects of the League, under the direction of Hitler and 
Ludendorff, were to further Prussian interests and under- 
mine the Bund Bayern und Reich, which worked for 
Bavaria. 

Then came a truce arranged at a meeting attended by 
Hindenburg, Hitler, von Kahr, Escherich and various 
financiers including Hugo Stinnes. The result was at least 
outward union. There were no longer Einwohnerwehren 
(Inhabitants’ Defence Associations) and Oriswehren (Local 
Defence Associations) but Bezirksschtitzveretne (District 
Protection Unions), which eventually teemed all over Ger- 
many. 

The next step was for the Bavarian military associations 
to organise two big demonstrations, known as German Days, 
one at Nuremberg on the Ist and 2nd of September, 1923, 
the other at Hof on the 15th and 16th. The Nationalist 
press talked of 200,000 to 300,000 delegates each day and 
the most moderate estimates admit at least 100,000. 

The German “ National Socialists ’’ posed as an ordinary 
political party, but they employed so many mysterious 
methods and developed so many irresponsible ramifications 
that they must be regarded as a secret society. 

Unlike their rivals, they did not date from the Armistice. 
Their founder Adolf Hitler, an Austrian, took part in the 
Los von Rom (Free from Rome) movement, which aimed at 
the establishment of an Austrian national church. At 
first he seemed to be merely founding a home-defence 
brigade in Bavaria, but the German National Socialists 
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distinguished themselves from other brigades by the violence 
of their methods and their special hostility to Jews and pro- 
fiteers. 

The name National Socialist has aroused ridicule as a 
contradiction in terms, almost amounting to National 
Internationalist, and many are of opinion that the word 
Socialist was adopted merely to attract extremists. But 
Hitler was always very frank in denouncing the followers 
of Karl Marx, and he juggled in a similar way with the word 
Christian, which he claimed for his party. By that he 
seems to have meant anti-Semite, for his Volksbuch or 
Popular Manual, described the Church of Rome as “ the 
black International” and ‘‘ the chief enemy of the German 
people,’ while he regarded Protestantism as no more than 
“a half-way house.”’ According to Dr. Schweyer, his reli- 
gion was really a deification of the State, or a worship of the 
Fatherland, a gospel according to Mussolini. And, like 
Mussolini, he was not above borrowing tenets from the 
Bolsheviks. 

Hitler certainly never disguised his desire to become 
dictator, though he sometimes found it prudent to make 
formal denials. In August, 1922, when trouble was brewing, 
he said to the Minister of the Interior, “‘ Herr Minister, I 
give you my word of honour that I will never in my life 
make a Putsch (insurrection). To this the Minister replied, 
“T accept your word of honour, but the time will come when 
you will no longer have the decision in your own hands. The 
torrent will flow over your head, and you will have to choose 
whether you will swim with it, or be thrown aside.” 

And that is precisely what happened when public opinion 
was stirred by events in the Ruhr. It might still have been 
possible to remain inactive, but the accession of Ludendorff 
had raised the party to the rank of a government and Hitler 
would perhaps have been unable to restrain his followers if 
he had tried. In any case Hitler had no desire to see a 
dictatorship in the hands of another, even in the hands of 
King Rupert of Bavaria, whom he seems to have betrayed. 
That may have been one reason for Hitler’s failure. It was 
certainly not the firmness of the Government, which made 
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little more than formal resistance and proved reluctant to 
punish him after his failure. 

On emerging from confinement in February 1925, Hitler 
made it very clear that his ambitions were undimmed. His 
manifesto sounded like a royal appeal for loyalty and obedi- 
ence, the whole organisation of his party was renewed and 
strengthened, he returned a block of members to Parliament, 
and the secret branches of his party were multiplied with 
feverish activity. 

Few save bolshevising democrats desired to hinder the 
Germans from maintaining order at home, but the question 
soon arose whether the existing armaments were not exces- 
sive for such a purpose. If so, the Entente powers might 
be justified in insisting upon disarmament. 

And there can be little doubt that the Germany of 1927 
was in a position to mobilise armies amounting at least to 
2,000,000 men. Colonel Reboul adumbrated many more. 
In his alarmist articles in the Paris Temps, he asserted the 
survival of at least 160,000 German officers from the war 
establishment, sufficing on the old lines of one officer for 
twenty-five men to command 4,000,000 men; and they 
would soon become far more numerous, for nearly all 
students received military training and passed into the 
reserve, besides which non-commissioned officers were 
always available from the Schupo and Reichswehr. Alto- 
gether he anticipated 7,000,000 instructed men, half of them 
affiliated to secret societies and military associations of 
ex-combatants, all ready to respond to the first call to arms. 

As to arms, the Minister Schweyer declared in the Bava- 
rian Landtag in April 1921 that the Bavarian Einwohner 
alone possessed 240,000 rifles, 2,780 machine guns and 
44 cannon, part of this material having been presented by 
the persons whom the Government had entrusted with 
the destruction of arms in excess of those tolerated by the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

War material was hidden in the following ways: (a) 
confided to civilians ; (b) secret deposits in the barracks of 
the Reichswehr and Schupo, in empty military buildings, 
or walled up in cellars (as at Custrin, Kénigsberg, Berlin 
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and Frankfort) ; (d) “‘ chains of arms,” i.e., arms sent to 
brokers and distribution agents for transmission in cases 
marked “iron” or “steel goods”? to Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, Chile and perhaps Hungary ; (e) arsenals, 
e.g., Ships in neutral ports. The arms were all changed or 
verified twice a year. 

Fortifications were constructed at Kénigsberg, Custrin 
and Glogau, nominally against a Polish invasion, but the 
Poles detected a menace of attack, and dismantlement took 
place in the summer of 1927. 

There were twenty German aeroplane factories at home 
and abroad in 1927, for instance the Flygindustrie in Den- 
mark, foreign firms undertaking to work exclusively for 
Germany in case of war and receiving a subvention from the 
Reich. 

At Munich and Johannisthal, there were factories of 
aeroplanes dirigible from a distance and capable of dropping 
bombs automatically. The enterprise was under Captain 
Student of the Ministry of the Reichswehr and practice 
took place on the Reichswehr’s aerodrome at Waren in 
Mecklenburg. Furthermore, if we are to believe the com- 
patriots of Jules Verne, electro-magnetic rays against tank 
and aeroplane motors were also being prepared and tried 
by Captain Student near Nuremberg on the French aviation 
line between Paris and Prague. A factory was also founded 
at Eberswalde for ultra rays to fire explosives from a great 
distance. 

And new kinds of gas were prepared at Oppau Lenna, 
recipients for them at the Aradowerft factory of Warne- 
munde. One of the gases becomes toxic only when brought 
into contact with the air. It was tried in the Bavarian 
forests in 1925 and again in 1926 near Schneidermuhl on 
the pretext of destroying the insects which devastate 
forests. 

In the course of nine months or a year, according to 
Colonel Reboul, Germany could produce all the war material 
necessary for a long campaign, and everything was ready for 
mobilisation. Commissions of control had merely imposed 
a mask and would entail mobilisation in several stages ; 
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in other words, Germany could not repulse a sudden attack, 
and would need covering troops to secure a respite of two or 
three weeks (perhaps two months at the outside) but such 
troops would be supplied by the Schupo, Reichswehr and 
secret associations. 

The timidest Frenchman, however, need fear no reprisals 
so long as Germany persists in disunion and halts between 
the restoration of a monarchy that would exalt her once 
more among the Powers, and an alliance with Bolshevism 
that would plunge her for generations beneath deeper 
waters beyond all hope of redemption. 
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(5) Poland 


Hotbed of conspiracy—National Patriotic Society—Modern Knights 
Templar—Risings against Russia—Defeated at Ostrolenka—Polish 
Disunion—Society of Young Poland—Alexander II’s concessions— 
“ National Government ’’—Troubles since the war. 

The history and character of Poland made her an ideal 
hotbed of secret societies. The Holy Alliance against 
Buonaparte had been regarded as a war to end war, and 
when peace came it was to herald a golden age. Even dis- 
tressful Poland was to be made happy with a parliament 
and a national army and the administration of justice by 
natives. But Poland continued to conspire, continued to 
clamour for free speech and a free press and freedom from 
the Russian yoke. 

Major Lukasinski founded the Union of National Free- 
masons in 1819, with degrees and secret signs, to restore 
Poland to the status of 1772. Adherence was immediate 
and universal. Russia denounced and disbanded only to 
find the same men or their survivors resurging as the 
National Patriotic Society with precisely the same pro- 
gramme. There were 5,000 members, chiefly nobles and 
soldiers, besides 250,000 associates. Their banner displayed 
a dagger in the form of a crucifix, or a crucifix in the form 
of a dagger, and a portrait of Kosciuszko, the dramatic 
insurgent of 1794. 

The Modern Knights Templar arose as a kindred society 
and many other centres of conspiracy were founded by 
students. But the Russian Government was not mocked, 
severe repression followed promptly, and many of the leaders 
were driven to commit suicide. Conspiracy only became 
sporadic and more secret, with the Philareten of Wilna as 

the most active body. 
' Poland seemed peaceful on the surface, but the malcon- 
tents assisted the Russian Decembrists (see page 158) in 
1825 with the result that over 200 Polish aristocrats were 
tried and acquitted by the Polish Courts. 
K 
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This vefdict raised nationalist hopes to the skies and at 
the same time determined the Czar to crush Polish disaffec- 
tion once for all. His brother Constantine was installed as 
Viceroy and displayed great firmness. But in 1830 came 
news of the French July revolution, and the revolutionary 
spirit seemed to travel from one land to another like pesti- 
lence. By the end of the year, the Cornet of Horse and other 
new secret societies had completed their preparations. The 
people rose in arms and the troops joined them. Twenty 
armed rebels broke into the Viceregal palace and would 
have slain Grand Duke Constantine if he had not fled the 
country. The frantic enthusiasm of the impressionable 
Poles can be imagined. After all the blood they had sacri- 
ficed for generations, after all their devoted labours and 
ceaseless intrigues, after all their prayers and vows and 
songs and sorrows, national emancipation was at last within 
their grasp. 

But the old story repeated itself. Their leaders did not 
know what they wanted. They quarrelled among them- 
selves. Some settled down to debate new constitutions 
or passed platonic resolutions against autocracy ; the demo- 
crats denounced the provisional government ; the soldiers 
and the chiefs of the secret societies vowed that nothing 
would content them short of the restored Kingdom of 
Poland; and even so there would doubtless have been a 
score of claimants for the crown. The disputes were still 
in progress when the Emperor Nicholas sent forth an army 
and routed the Poles at Ostrolenka on the 26th of May, 
1831. The democrats proceeded to massacre the national 
champions at Warsaw, but could do nothing against the 
invaders, and in the following February the Organic Statute 
reduced Poland to a Russian province. But even then the 
hotheads could not realise the futility of their efforts and 
the canker of their divided councils. Many continued to 
conspire from abroad, Whites and Reds, even more hostile 
to one another than to their hated tyrants. 

The Society of Young Poland was founded in Switzer- 
land in 1834 by a man named Kunarski or Cohen with 
communistic ideas, and conducted a feverish agitation in 
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London and Paris. Then Kunarski ventured to visit 
Poland and was promptly hanged. Torture having failed 
to extract the names of his accomplices, the Poles came to 
regard him as a martyr, his clothes and chains were cherished 
as relics. 

Risings at Cracow and Posen were equally futile, and dis- 
content remained simmering underground until 1855, when 
Alexander II came to the throne with his precocious theories 
of universal emancipation. His Liberal concessions to 
Poland brought all the exiled conspirators home and they 
displayed their gratitude by continuing to conspire. Taking 
advantage of the Crimean War, they set up a secret 
“National Government,” a_ self-appointed body that 
directed all the departments of State, enacted laws, col- 
lected taxes, and systematically thwarted Russian authority. 
Not content with this, they organised guerilla warfare 
in 1863 and encouraged fearful barbarities, astonishing the 
world by the power and violence of their secret machinery. 
At last, however, even the mild and benevolent Czar was 
moved to react, and, though secret societies could never be 
suppressed entirely, comparative peace was established 
until the outbreak of the Serajevo war. 

After the war, Poland secured her long-sought liberty, 
and soon began to sigh, ‘““ How beautiful was liberty .. . 
under Russian rule!” (Que la République était belle . . . sous 
VvEmpivre |’). France almost imposed a suzerainty ; the Bol- 
sheviks came within an ace of taking Warsaw in 1920; 
there were difficulties about Dantzic and the corridor, 
grievances in Lithuania about Memel, fears of Germany, 
unemployment, loss of trade, deficits, inflation that reduced 
9,000,000 marks to a dollar, too much bureaucracy. The 
old German, Russian and Austrian provinces were difficult 
to assimilate. Cracow teemed with the foulest Jews. 
There were 8,000,000 illiterates, or one in every four,—in 
some districts sixty, even seventy-two per cent. Every 
Pole has always wanted to rule, and full advantage was 
taken of proportional representation to multiply parties. 
Offers of the Polish throne were made right and left in vain. 
Paderewski, even greater as a politician than as a pianist, 
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could not remain in power. Pilsudski, despite a doubtful 
war-record, contrived to set up a promising dictatorship. 
But secret societies, some under military leadership and dis- 
cipline, abound, possess bomb-factories, and plot assassi- 
nation. Polish people persist in remaining as distant as 
the poles. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SUBVERSIVE SOCIETIES 


“ Behold a pale horse: and his name that sat on him was 
Death, and Hell followed with him. And power was given 
unto them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with 
sword, and with hunger, and with death, and with the beasts 
of the earth. . . and the third part of trees was burnt up, and 
all green grass was burnt up . . . Andin those days shall men 
seek death, and shall not find it, and shall desire to die, and 
death shall flee from them . . . And behold a great red dragon 
... And he opened his mouth in blasphemy against God, to 
blaspheme his name, and his tabernacle, and them that dwell 
in heaven. And it was given unto him to make war with 
the saints, and to overcome them . . that no man might buy 
or sell, save he that had the mark or the name of the beast, 
or the number of his name.” —The Revelation of St. John 
the Divine. 
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(1) Anarchists 


Exaggerated individualism—Bakunin—His Alliance of Social Democracy, 
1868— Johann Most—Fretheit newspaper—His murderous plots—Removal 
to Chicago—and execution—Sporadic survivals of anarchism. 


IKE virtues which become vices when pushed to an 

extreme, the reasonable doctrines of Individualism, 
such as Herbert Spencer and Auberon Herbert preached, 
have been expanded to include Anarchy, Communism and 
many criminal conspiracies. 

Individualism is merely resistance against the petty 
tyrannies of “our grandmother, the State,’ and teaches 
that men have the right to do whatever they please so long 
as their actions do not interfere with the liberties of others. 
Not only, according to an Individualist, has the State no 
right to restrict the purchase of sweetmeats and cigarettes 
to certain hours, but it may not interfere with private 
drunkenness or any individual vice, nor with the sins which 
two or more persons may agree to share, provided they 
are of full age and in possession of their senses. 

Logically also, the State has no right to impose taxes, for 
an individual should be entitled to enjoy his own property 
in his own way, and Auberon Herbert advocated voluntary 
taxation. Objection was made to this that nobody would 
pay any taxes at all, that essential services of State would 
have to be abandoned through lack of support. On the 
other hand, the purchase of a stamp for a letter is a volun- 
tary payment for the service of transmission; turnpike 
tolls enabled those who used the roads to pay for their 
maintenance ; hospitals are still maintained by voluntary 
contributions. At any rate, it is an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with individual liberty and the rights of property 
to seize a man’s earnings for distribution as doles to the 
undeserving poor. 

The Anarchists have advanced further than the Indivi- 
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dualists. Zhey are not content to limit the sphere of 
Government but, as their name implies, seek to abolish 
government altogether. Then they may proceed to deny 
an individual’s right to the enjoyment of property, whether 
inherited or acquired or created. And finally, they may 
drift into the ranks of the Communists, who need a State 
organisation to administer confiscated property and whose 
doctrines are accordingly the antithesis of those of the 
Anarchists. 

The Anarchists, however, came not to build up but to 
destroy, and they welcomed recruits far less for their gifts 
of logic than for their nerve and nimbleness in handling 
grenades. Proudhon was the first to use the name Anar- 
chist and did not consider that it belied his phrase, “‘ Pro- 
perty is theft.’”’ Bakunin has been claimed both as the 
father of Anarchism and the father of Communism, but did 
so much to inspire Anarchists that it may be more conve- 
nient to deal with him here. 

Bakunin was born of respectable Russian parents in 1814, 
enjoyed considerable education and passed out of a military 
academy with hopes of a commission in the Imperial Guards. 
These being disappointed, he obtained permission to study 
abroad and became a discontented wanderer. Music and 
metaphysics, dreaminess and dominoes would probably have 
crystallised him into one of the many harmless drones who 
abstain from evil merely through lack of energy and oppor- 
tunity. But unfortunately his family grew concerned over 
his wasted life and used their influence with the Russian 
Government to summon him home. He snapped his fingers 
and learned that all his property had been confiscated. He 
was confronted by the hideous prospect that he might be 
obliged to work! Well, if he must work, he would work up 
revolutions. 

It was then 1847. The year of revolutions was at hand, and 
he soon found many opportunities of inciting other people 
to bloodshed in a variety of countries. A French Cabinet 
Minister sent him to stir up trouble in Germany, with the 
result that he was tried by courts-martial both in Prussia 
and Austria, and each sentenced him to death. His rela 
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tives, however, intervened and the Russian Government 
obtained his extradition. A biographer relates how Russian 
handcuffs were punctiliously exchanged for Austrian fetters 
at the frontier, after which he was packed off to Siberia. 

The severities of the old Russian administration cannot 
have been very serious, for the biographies of nearly every 
prisoner to Siberia seem to end with a release or an escape. 
Bakunin was no exception, and if he could not be compli- 
mented on his chivalry, he could certainly point to a romance. 
His gaoler’s daughter was fair and fondly ready to risk 
everything to win his affections, yet shrewd enough to insist 
on marriage before smuggling him on to a river-steamer. 
Everything went off well so far as he was concerned, and he 
made good his escape with the usual ease, but his gratitude 
did not lead him to fulfil his promise and send for his eman- 
cipatress to share the restoration of his fortunes. Those 
fortunes, moreover, seemed far from bright. His old 
friend, Turghenieff, with whom he used to play chess and 
discuss philosophy, would have no more to do with him ; 
Karl Marx and Liebknecht accused him of stealing their 
revolutionary funds and betraying them to the Russian 
police. The matter was brought before a congress of the 
International at The Hague and Bakunin was expelled. 

But he still contrived to find followers, and in 1868 at 
Geneva, he founded a secret society, known as the Alliance 
of Socialist Democracy, which, in spite of its name, was con- 
ducted on Anarchist lines. Adherents joined him from Swit- 
zerland, France, Belgium, Spain, Russia and Italy. In 
Italy he mapped out a revolutionary plan according to the 
very method carried out by Lenin and Trotsky at St. Peters- 
burg in 1917, summarised as follows to one of his intimates : 
To organise a band of determined conspirators, not afraid 
of taking risks, and assemble them at an agreed spot at 
anagreedmoment. Then, at the appointed spot, the armed 
revolt was to begin. First of all, the Town Hall was to be 
attacked. The next stage was to be the “ liquidation” 
of the existing régime, that is to say, the confiscation of all 
estates, factories, etc. 

Nothing, however, came of this, nor was his secret society 
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successful in provoking risings in France and Switzerland 
after he had taken part in the Paris Commune. There was 
certainly a strain of madness about him, as is shown by his 
biographer’s account of his last years, hidden away in the 
darkest attic of a gloomy house with secret chambers and 
passages, throwing off revolutionary proclamations from a 
small printing-press, armed to the teeth in instant fear of 
police-raids. He was enormously tall and enormously fat, 
‘a wild and wheezy man whom there were none to praise ~ 
and very few to love.” 

Johann Most seems to have been a more practical Anar- 
chist. He founded secret revolutionary groups of five 
persons each among German democrats, preaching murder 
to the working classes. Coming under the ban of the Govern- 
ment, he fled to London and started the Fretheit newspaper 
with extreme Anarchist views and incitements to murder, 
after which he founded the Propagandist Club, a secret 
association with branches all over the world. In 1881, he 
summoned an International Revolutionary Congress in 
London with delegates from hundreds of groups, and they 
decided to pass from words to deeds. Crowned heads, 
Ministers of State, high ecclesiastics and nobles were to be 
systematically removed. Murder andrapine were his watch- 
words and he spared no effort to rouse the beast in his 
hearers. He studied all the most deadly poisons and became 
expert in their application. 

The English police, however, began to trouble him in 
1882, the Fretheit was suppressed, and he decided to re- 
move his headquarters to Chicago. Murders and attempted 
murders succeeded one another at Chicago, Madrid, Bar- 
celona, Strasburg, Frankfort on the Main, Stuttgart, Vienna 
and elsewhere. A group of Anarchists sentenced the head 
of the Prague police to death, and a glove-maker’s assistant 
named Dressler was chosen by lot to kill him. But Dressler 
shrank from the task and preferred to commit suicide, 
leaving a letter to his parents with full details of the con- 
spiracy. Accordingly, Most and many of his accomplices 
were hanged, others sent to penal servitude, and for a long 
time the Anarchist groups remained small and harmless. 
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The Anarchist idea, however, still survives sporadically, 
and Anarchist publications still emanate from secret societies 
in London, Paris, Switzerland and America. The Soviets 
regard them as dangerous criminals in Russia. 
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(2) Nihilists 


The Russian Mystery—Precipitate progress—Bureaucracy—Philanthropic 
Societies—Their democratic development—Union of Public Welfare— 
Decembrists—Origins of Nihilism—Weak concessions of Alexander II— 
Organised outrages—Czar’s miraculous escapes—His murder, 1881— 
Plots against Alexander IlI—Abject failure of Nihilists—Their worst 
persecution by Bolsheviks. 


It is difficult to crystallise Russia in a nutshell, but we 
may picture the vastness of the distances and the depths of 
the ignorance; discolour some of the extravagances of 
Tolstoi, Turghenieff and other prejudiced pessimists; use 
test-tubes, acids, lenses, induction and intuition; above 
all, divest ourselves of the accepted theories, whether they 
be White or Red, hopeful or despondent, honest or partisan. 
Then, if we devote a lifetime to this very ungrateful sub- 
ject, we may begin to grasp some of the difficulties of the 
problem. 

It is not sufficient to think of the Russians of the eight- 
eenth century as Asiatics, Orientals, savages, children, 
though their mentality partook of all these. They were 
rather like dwellers in another planet, entirely outside our 
ken. All deductions from Tartar origin, nomadic traditions, 
folklore, philology, cranial measurements, reflex actions, 
psycho-analysis would lead us far astray. It would be 
safer to cast their horoscopes or diagnose their development 
from the flight of their birds. Even now there is no good 
way of guessing how a Russian will behave in any given cir- 
cumstance, and, if there were, he would baffle us by his 
dogged secretiveness. The mysterious Chinese are an open 
book in comparison; the Simian mind is more logical or 
at least more nearly akin to our own; we should need a 
sixth sense, many new senses to begin to scratch his jaun- 
diced, Saturn-sodden skin. 

Left for thousands of years to develop in the relentless 
grip of Nature, like glaciers or geological strata, Russia 
might at the last have brought forth a soul. As it is, the 
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injection of foreign phosphates into the fermentations of her 
soil has merely brought to birth devils and diseases. 

Alexis Romanoff was first responsible for introducing 
Western civilisation to Russia at a time when Western 
civilisation was at a very low ebb. His brother Peter, nick- 
named the Great, imported new manners and customs 
picked up while working in Deptford dockyard, where 
politics are often primitive. 

But the people were scarcely disturbed from their long 
slumbers for another century. Half-savage rulers played 
at soldiers and committed fantastic crimes, but the masses 
were spared the dangers of a little knowledge, proved useful 
serfs and were kept contented by a profusion of cheap 
liquor. Military service brought them into contact with 
Western peoples and Western ideas, but on so small a scale 
compared with the vast masses of their own population 
that their placid outlook was scarcely disturbed. 

The poison was instilled from above. Romanoffs, with 
their vague yearnings after a civilisation that was to make 
them the sovereigns of a great nation, needed a governing 
class to make human materials more efficient for military 
campaigns, to develop science, industry and agriculture 
for the provision of the sinews of war. Promising youths 
were accordingly sent forth to study abroad and consti- 

tuted a bureaucracy that remained a curse right down to 
the outbreak of bolshevism, when it was revived with mul- 
tiplied malignancy. 

It was a peculiarly inauspicious period for acquiring 
political philosophy on the continent, then a prey to wild 
dreams of liberty, constitutional and parliamentary fetishes, 
all the various panaceas that have since proved dangerous 
everywhere, but could bring disaster only when thrust upon 
a primitive people. 

The corruption of primitive Russia began with the usual 
philanthropic and educational societies, which soon followed 
their normal course and plunged into politics and privy 
conspiracy. In 1816, an Association for the Redemption 
of Russia was founded by three officers of the Imperial 
Guard to demand a more democratic constitution, the 
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abolition of serfdom and a reform of the judicial system. 
Under the influence of a hothead named Paul Pestel, it 
developed into a secret society for undermining the authority 
of the Crown, but disputes arose when a conspiracy was 
proposed for the deposition of the Czar. . The extremists 
were defeated and retired. 

The moderates decided to prove their loyalty by changing 
the name and objects of the society, which now reappeared 
as the Union of Public Welfare and for a while concerned 
itself only with a patriotic and humanitarian programme. 
The members met to discuss such topics as the advancement 
of universal humanity, the spread of beneficence, the educa- 
tion of the people, the improvement of their conditions, 
and the codification of the laws. But nothing was ever 
accomplished. The Czar’s rule became more severe and un- 
popular, the moderate elements began to lose influence once 
more. 

The Union of Public Welfare began to spread all over 
Russia, becoming more and more subversive, and in 1821 
Pestel had made it thoroughly revolutionary with three 
secret orders or classes on masonic lines. Relations were 
opened with Polish secret societies, and rebellious plans were 
precipitated by the death (or disappearance) of Czar Alex- 
ander I on the lst of December, 1825. 

Disputes over the succession arose among his brothers. 
Constantine, the eldest, had abdicated his rights, but the 
two others, Nicholas and Michael, contended so hotly that 
Nicholas was unable to mount the throne until the 24th. 
Then the secret societies spread a rumour that Constantine 
had not abdicated and that Nicholas was an usurper. Part 
of the St. Petersburg garrison mutinied and was joined by 
other insurgents, who came to be known as Decembrists, but 
Nicholas obtained the upper hand after fierce fighting. Pestel 
was hanged, and thus ended the first attempt to establish 
constitutional government in Russia. 

Pestel and his societies were the forerunners of Nihilism, 
which does not seem to have taken shape much before 1848, 
the year of revolutions. I have not been able to trace the 
name further back than 1861, when Turghenieff used it in 
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his novel, Fathers and Sons, and the meaning of it is disputed 
to this day. According to the Oxford Dictionary, it refers 
to “negative doctrines,’ namely, ‘‘a total rejection of 
current beliefs in religion and morals,’ but others translate 
it to mean that “nothing nowadays is right,” that all 
authority must be combated, both human and divine, no 
law, duty or tradition is to be recognised. An attempt has 
been made to extenuate Nihilism as a mere assertion of 
French philosophic principles, and to distinguish it from 
Anarchism by representing the twain as ‘“‘ theory and prac- 
tice,” or ‘‘ dogma and religion.’”’ For all practical purposes, 
however, a Nihilist is merely a Russian Anarchist, Socialist, 
or Terrorist of any kind. 

The first Nihilist troubles arose in 1849, when Petra- 
sheffski, a clerk in the Foreign Office, was denounced for 
holding secret meetings where Louis Blanc, Proudhon and 
Fournier were exalted. There was no evidence of any actual 
plot, but seditious opinions could not be denied, and twenty- 
one prisoners, including officials and officers of the Imperial 
Guard, were sentenced to death. They were all led out into 
Semenoff Square and bound to pillars; their sentences were 
read out to them, crosses given them to kiss, and swords 
broken over the heads of the officers. Then, as they had 
reconciled themselves to the approach of death, they were 
informed that the Czar had been graciously pleased to com- 
mute their sentences to penal servitude. 

The reigns of the absolutist Czar Nicholas I and his suc- 
cessor, Alexander II, the Czar Liberator or crowned Nihilist 
with all his premature ideas of popular welfare, social, moral, 
intellectual and material progress, serve to prove that lenient 
government, at any rate in Russia, is the surest avenue to 
discontent. The average agitator desires nothing so little 
as reforms, which would deprive him of a profitable liveli- 
hood, and he regards them as a form of weakness welcome 
only because plots are thereby facilitated. 

A perusal of the Nihilist literature of the period shows that 
too much was expected of the new Czar. With the best will 
in the world, he could have brought about nothing but 
chaos if he had suddenly bestowed representative govern- 
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ment upon his illiterate and half-savage subjects. He began 
by introducing widespread reforms, but the Nihilists did 
all they could to discourage him, and during the last half 
of his reign he was reluctantly compelled to revert to a 
certain severity. His mildness, however, had allowed the 
land to be deluged with subversive and irreligious publica- 
tions ; loyalty, respect for the laws and ordinary morality 
were relaxed among the masses; secret revolutionary 
societies found adherents all over the Empire ; the officers 
could no longer be trusted, and a revolutionary printing- 
press was found in the offices of the General Staff. Short 
of proclaiming Bolshevism, the Czar could not have hoped 
to pacify the malcontents. 

Land and Freedom, an association specially intended to 
appeal to the peasantry, was founded at St. Petersburg in 
1863, by uniting various secret societies that were already 
in existence. Then came the Krushki, Nihilist clubs chiefly 
consisting of students, with secret printing-presses and 
bomb factories, one of the clubs at Moscow proudly adopting 
the title of Hell. Students of both sexes, disguised as 
merchants, teachers and workers, travelled about preach- 
ing Nihilism everywhere. In April 1866, it was determined 
to murder the Czar Liberator in the hope of astonishing the 
people and forcing them to accept a revolution. It seemed 
an easy task, for His Majesty was accustomed to move freely 
among his adoring people. Vladimir Karakosoff, a public 
official and a member of the Moscow Hell Club, volunteered, 
but did not succeed in shooting the Czar, and the only result 
was to discourage honest supporters of reform as well as to 
convince the Czar of his mistaken kindness. Repression 
began anew. 

But the Nihilists continued to nourish their cowardly 
crimes. The students were the wildest and most desperate 
of all, gloating over a savage manifesto from Bakunin: 
“Forsake your schools, your universities and your academies; 
out upon the teachings of science, which is but an official 
engine to fetter and unman you. Follow the footsteps of 
Stenka Rasin and become robbers. Unite yourselves to 
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the Spirit of Destruction which has sprung forth from the 
bowels of our people.” 

Regular schools of revolution were formed. Men and 
women, boys and girls, from the highest to the lowest, took 
active part in the movement, the gentlest and mildest in 
appearance being often the sternest and most reckless 
criminals. The murder of informers and suspects, known 
as “enemies of the holy Cause,” was deemed the highest 
form of patriotism and proudly performed by children 
scarcely out of their schoolrooms. The most elaborate 
system was perfected for hiding murderers and facilitating 
their flight from the country, though that did not always 
avail, as in the case of Netshajeff, who slew a suspected in- 
former and was extradited by the Swiss Government as an 
ordinary criminal. 

The murder of General Trepoff, the Police Minister, illus- 
trated the terrorism to which the movement had attained 
in 1878. A prisoner having been whipped in gaol by his 
order, Trepoff received a visit from a young girl, named 
Vera Sassulitch, who contrived to shoot him when he was 
not looking. She made no attempt to escape and gloried 
in her cowardly crime—that goes without saying. But the 
amazing fact followed, an alarming example of the state of 
public opinion in Russia, the jury acquitted her. 

More murders naturally followed this proof of the impo- 
tence of justice. Baron Heyking, Colonel of the Gendarm- 
ery of Kieff, was stabbed in the street. General Mesenzell, 
chief of the secret police, was assassinated in the streets of St. 
Petersburg in full daylight. Other crimes followed, often 
after mysterious warnings found in a napkin at lunch or in 
a pocket on going to bed, and it seemed as though no pre- 
cautions availed, for all the ingenuity of the secret service 
was baffled. The warnings were drawn up to suggest the 
death-warrants of some dread secret tribunal. 

At last, in 1879, the Czar was solemnly condemned to 
death by the secret executive committee of the Nihilists. 
Two men volunteered as executioners, a half-crazy student 
named Solovjeff and a Polish Jew named Goldenberg, who 
already had the murder of the Governor of Tcharkoff to his 
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credit. They disputed quite hotly as to which should be 
chosen, and the Jew prevailed by protesting with Sadic 
violence, ‘‘ He is mine. The Czar is my affair. I must do 
it. I will surrender him to no man.” On the 14th of April, 
1879, he fired five revolver shots at the unsuspecting monarch 
without wounding him, and went to the scaffold, loudly 
declaring that he would be avenged. 

After this the Government began to take belated pre- 
cautions. The Empire was divided into six districts under 
Governors-General with dictatorial powers. The police 
watched every house and reported on the movements of 
every stranger or suspicious person. All who could not 
justify their conduct were deported or cast into prison. 

Yet, when the Czar travelled from Livadia to St. Peters- 
burg in November of the same year, mines were laid on the 
line at Odessa, Alexandrovsk and Moscow in a fruitless en- 
deavour to blow up his train. It was only by a seeming 
miracle that he chanced to escape through having changed 
his train at the last moment. 

Then a prodigious scheme was devised for blowing up the 
Winter Palace with the Czar and his family and some thou- 
sands of harmless dependants. The task was entrusted to 
a peasant’s son named Tchalturin, then employed as a care- 
taker and decorator at the palace. Every detail was mi- 
nutely studied in advance ; many pounds of dynamite were 
smuggled in by small instalments and hidden under cushions. 
Warnings were given, and the police ransacked nearly every 
hole and corner in the vast palace without finding anything 
Then, on the 5th of February, 1880, an unparalleled explosion 
occurred ; whole wings of the palace were reduced to ruins ; 
ten of the guards were killed on the spot and fifty-three 
wounded. But once more the Czar seemed to possess a 
charmed life. By waiting for his guest, Prince Alexander 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, whose train had been delayed, he failed 
to reach the dining-room in time for the slaughter. Tchal- 
turin also made good his escape and lived to commit several 
murders, but met with his deserts a couple of years later, 
boasting on the scaffold that he had blown up the Winter 
Palace. 
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After the explosion, a manifesto was issued by the Nihilist 
executive committee regretting the fate of the guards, but 
declaring that the campaign of outrages would continue 
until the Czar conceded a free parliament. Rumours of a 
forthcoming constitution were indeed circulated, and the 
Czar himself was still disposed towards reforms, but he met 
with discouragement from his advisers, who pointed out 
that reforms had hitherto led only to the multiplication of 
outrages. 

Three more attempts to murder the Czar were made in the 
winter of 1880-81. The first came to nothing. The second 
was very ingeniously prepared, with bombs laid where the 
Czar was to drive in the Malaia Sadovaja, or Little Garden 
Street, but given up at the last moment on a rumour that 
the police had discovered everything. The third attempt, 
however, was successful. 

Sheljaeboff, who had presided over the outrage at the 
Winter Palace, was again in charge. Forty-seven volunteers 
presented themselves, and he chose six, including Ryssakoff, 
Grinevizki and the bloodthirsty Sophia Perovskaja, to blow 
up the Czar. The dynamite bombs had been prepared by a 
cunning chemist, Kibaltshish, shaped so that they could be 
concealed in clothes at the breast. Sheljaeboff was caught 
by the police on the eve of the event, but nothing could be 
extracted from him except that the Czar had been con- 
demned and would certainly be executed. 

This was on the 12th March, 1881, and he was to attend 
a review on the 13th. Everyone besought him not to take 
this hideous risk, but nothing could move him. He did, 
however, consent to alter his route and, on the advice of his 
morganatic wife, Princess Yurieffskaja, to return along the 
canal. Here the six assassins had been awaiting him from 
early morning with their bombs,*and the police suspected 
nothing. The Czar proceeded for some three hundred yards 
along Canal Street, then Sophia Perovskaja gave a signal and 
Ryssakoff threw his bomb under the Imperial carriage. 

Once again it seemed as though Providence kept a special 
watch over Alexander. He escaped without a scratch, but 
he saw that a poor boy had been knocked down and was 
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writhing in agony, so he stopped his carriage and leaped out 
among the crowd to see if he could help. Ryssakoff was 
now in the clutches of the police, and the Czar stepped up to 
him without noticing that another assassin, quite a young 
man, had pulled out a bomb from his breast and was about to 
throw it. This was Grinevizki. In the*twinkling of an 
eye the bomb crashed at the Czar’s feet with a terrific ex- 
plosion. The Czar and his assassin were both mortally 
wounded ; the dead and the dying lay all around them. It 
was some time before the Czar could be raised and conveyed 
to the Winter Palace. He was in a terrible state, with 
scarcely a whole bone in his body, and he died within an 
hour. The five surviving assassins were all brought to the 
gallows. 

But nothing seemed to daunt the Nihilists. Within a 
week, their executive committee met again, and the fol- 
lowing proclamation was directed to the new Czar: “ There 
are but two ways out of the present situation in Russia— 
either a revolution, which is not to be avoided or hindered 
by sentences of death; or a voluntary summons to the 
people to participate in the supreme work of government.” 

Alexander III, however, was not to be intimidated or 
dismayed. He issued a proclamation announcing his firm 
determination to continue to exercise the imperial authority 
as it had been handed down to him from his ancestors. And 
the Nihilists were disappointed in their expectation of a 
revolution, for their crime served rather to strengthen 
autocracy and discourage belief in moderate reforms. In- 
deed, it is said that Alexander II had signed a liberal con- 
stitution on the morning of his murder, and that, of course, 
was not renewed. 

A plot was organised to kill the new Czar at his coronation, 
but nothing came of it. There was a plot against a minister 
in 1881, and a high military official was shot at Odessa in 
1882. The activity of the conspirators had, however, 
reached its zenith with the murder of Alexander II, and his 
successor died a natural death in 1894. 

No sort of success can, indeed, be claimed for the Nihilists. 
Grant them reckless heroism, self-sacrifice, solidarity, lofty, 
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mistaken aims. They butchered one of the most benevolent 
rulers in history and a long series of loyal officials, some of 
whom undoubtedly possessed shortcomings, but most of 
whom did their duty according to their lights. But never 
once did the Nihilists move authority a hair’s breadth 
from its path or change a single institution in the direction 
they desired. Indeed, without their intervention, Alexan- 
der II’s reforms would have been developed with patience 
and prudence, building up a form of government wherein 
sovereign and people might have worked together in happi- 
ness, prosperity and peace. 

Instead of loosening the reins or deflecting the whips of 
government, the Nihilists caused the people to be ridden 
with curbs and chastised with scorpions. 

A constitution was extorted in 1905, not by the Nihilists 
but by the loss of the Japanese War, and the constitution 
brought neither peace nor contentment, merely a sea of 
troubles. 

When the great catastrophe came in 1917, the Nihilists 
were regarded as the most dangerous of réactionaries and 
terrorised with even greater ferocity than any priest or 
noble or disciple of order. The only mark they have left 
in history is the mark not merely of the beast so much as of 
futile and demented dreamers. 
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(3) Communists 
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and organisation—Ulyanoff alias Lenin—His early life—Social Democratic 
propaganda—Disputes and foundation of Bolshevism—Beginning of 
Russian Revolutionary history in 1905—Precursors of Soviets—Lenin 
defeats and robs moderates in 1911—Revolution of March 1917—-Kerenski v. 
Lenin—Revolution of November 1917—Persecution of religion—Murder of 
the Czar—Further massacres—The Cheka—Prisoners’ interrogatories— 
Roving commissions—Chinese guillotines—Categories of consumers— 
No more homes—Starvation, spoliation and slavery of middle classes— 
Prisons—Brest-Litovsk—Communism in practice—The New Economic 
Policy—Death of the tyrant—Continuation of the tyranny—Russia in 
1927—Details of administration—The Red Army—Duty of the civilised 
world. 


Communism, being a negation of natural and economic 
laws, a policy like that of a hive devouring all its stores, 
would not have been worth notice if a disastrous experiment 
had not been rendered possible by the Serajevo war. 

The forerunner of Communism was one Karl Marx, whose 
writings have been exalted to the rank of a revolutionary 
Gospel, much quoted but little read and rarely understood. 
Apart from fugitive publications, the works of Karl Marx— 
chiefly due to the pen of his colleague Engels—are confined 
to a Communist Manifesto of 1848 and a work in three 
volumes entitled “Capitalism.” Mr. Pelham Box, an 
assistant lecturer at the University of St. Andrews, praises 
Marx as “ the indefatigable genius whose word has been a 
consuming fire, and whose spirit presides over the Russian 
Revolution.”” Another adulator named Beer wrote in 1924: 
“From the standpoint of social philosophy, the Manifesto 
is almost perfect. Strong emotion and extraordinary in- 
tellectual power are united in it. Years of study of one of 
the boldest and most fertile minds are here welded together 
in the glowing heat of one of the most active of intellectual 
workshops.”’ 

The “ social philosophy ” was admittedly stolen and cor- 
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rupted from Hegel (1770-1831), a mild German Pantheist, 
and Hegel had in his turn borrowed from Kant (1724-1804), 
whose clear logic had established a law of duty and the cer- 
tainty of the immortality of the soul and the existence of 
Almighty God. From such verities Marx and Engels con- 
cluded by some mysterious process of hallucination that any 
given state of society must eventually produce contrary 
conditions, which may be compared to a white mother and a 
black son, from whose unnatural nuptials a monster will be 
born. Mr. Box further illustrates the confusion by a sum- 
mary of Marx’s philosophy: ‘ The thesis gives rise to the 
antithesis .... The clash of these opposites produces that 
which is neither the one nor the other, but the synthesis of 
both. Thus capitalism and modern civilisation give birth to 
the proletariat, which feels itself the victim of exploitation 
at the hands of the masters of economic power. A conflict 
is inevitable. The self-evident decay of capitalism means 
the conquest of economic and political power by the prole- 
tariat ; in other words, a dictatorship of one class over an- 
other. But this is only the transition period. The prole- 
tariat, the victim of class oppression and private property, 
is driven to seek the extinction of both. This work accom- 
plished, the dictatorship of the proletariat will pass away, 
and the synthesis of the whole historical conflict will be the 
Communist Society.” 

Such are the mystifications with which it is claimed that 
illiterates have been persuaded to commit crimes. A parody 
might be presented by evolving the apology of a sturdy 
beggar : “‘ I intend to burgle all the houses in Piccadilly and 
butcher all their owners because the synthesis of proprietors 
and property has aroused my desires for blood and pleasure. 
That, however, is but a transitory emotion. When I have 
secured enough for myself I shall be quite willing to share 
the surplus with less enterprising comrades.” 

According to the Marxist gospel, all historical events and 
human institutions had their origins in the material condi- 
tions of life. There were no wars of religion, no patriotic 
or philosophical motives, no consequences of oratory or 
climate or sexual passions. In fact, Buckle was as foolish 
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as Freud. As the Communist manifesto of Marx and Engeis 
sums up, “With the dissolution of primeval communities, 
society begins to be divided into separate and definitely an- 
tagonistic classes: freeman and slave, patrician and ple- 
beian, baron and serf, guild-master and journeyman—briefly 
the oppressor and the oppressed carried on ceaseless warfare, 
now open, now concealed, a warfare that always ended either 
in a revolutionary transformation of society or in the com- 
mon ruin of the contending classes.”’ 

The Marxian gospel did, however, contain one or two 
possibly practical tenets. For instance, in order to assert 
itself, the proletariat must rely upon international combina- 
tion. Vague attempts in that direction had been made in 
1839 by some German workmen who had found trouble in 
their own country and a refuge in London, but their Society 
of Brotherly Democrats was neither long lived nor prolific. 
It was not until 1866 that Marx succeeded in establishing 
the Workers’ International Union, commonly called the 
First International, a secret organisation with no unity of 
purpose, comprising people of the most divergent views. 
The general idea was to seize political power with the 
object of crushing capital and abolishing industrial tutelage. 
The Paris Commune seemed to afford a suitable field for 
action on these lines, but the English and other moderate 
members withdrew, the society dwindled and in 1876 had 
ceased to exist. All that remained in the popular mind was 
a legacy of opposition to God and kings and property, laws, 
morals and traditions. 

The Second International was founded at a Socialist 
Congress in Paris in 1889, not as a corporate society, but as 
a loose union of workers’ associations, chiefly for the purpose 
of summoning further congresses. The chief plank in the 
Socialist programme was then to appropriate all the means 
of production, and a significant symptom of the Socialist 
creed was provided at the Brussels Congress of 1891 by the 

xclusion of Anarchists from the International, the idea of 
he Anarchists being liberty, whereas, to quote Herbert 
Spencer, “ all Socialism involves slavery.” 

One great boast of the International was that it carried 
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on a war to end war. The solidarity of the proletariat of 
the whole world would henceforth render all strife impossible. 
As Mr. Ben Tillett once told me, not a gun would be shoul- 
dered, not a lump of coal shipped in any country at the behest 
of a capitalist government. Monarchs might order mobili- 
sations, diplomatists make treaties, generals draw up plans 
of campaign, but the International would need only to wave 
its fairy wand, and a great peaceful current would go forth 
to hurry every warrior straight back to his home. 

But when the Serajevo war came, nothing of the sort 
occurred. The great masses of the workers suddenly realised 
that patriotism came before politics. Many of the most 
ardent theorists of international fraternity developed into 
the most bloodthirsty heroes on either side. And Lenin 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ The Second International is dead !’” 

Two congresses, however, were held in Switzerland by the 
Second International during the war, one at Zimmerwald 
in 1915 and the other at Kienthal in 1916, neither of them 
accomplishing anything, French and Germans both holding 
aloof. An attempt to hold a congress at Stockholm in 1917 
failed, owing to prohibitions from most belligerent govern- 
ments. 

Full international congresses were resumed after the 
Armistice, but it was found that the temper of the various 
_ delegates had been considerably changed by the experiences 
of war and the subsequent hostilities of peace-making. Old 
disagreements had been embittered and new ones added to 
them. 

Meanwhile, the only Communists who knew their own 
minds were the Russians, flushed with the success of their 
recent revolution. They were shrewd enough to perceive 
that they could not hope to endure or develop extensively 
in an isolated Russia. What they sought to impress upon 
every adherent of Communism was the necessity of a world 
revolution, carried out everywhere by a vast secret organisa- 
tion, fostered by the spoils of Russian capitalism, led, con- 
trolled, dominated by the savage Communists who had won 
their spurs in the shambles of Russia. 

For this purpose they summoned a Congress to Moscow in 
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March 1919, depending on the secret society system of 
“cells” or small groups of people everywhere. The imme- 
diate business was to foment as many strikes as possible 
and to fight non-Communist Socialists in every way. In- 
deed, mere Socialists, or modetate revolutionaries, all right 
wings of the Red Party were to be treated as more dangerous 
and offensive than the middle-class itself. Warfare must 
never cease against lukewarm leaders, especially against 
Members of Parliament who showed signs of representing 
their constituents instead of representing the Third Inter- 
national. Communist members were instructed to use 
parliaments for Communist propaganda, to misuse parlia- 
mentary forms and discredit parliaments from within, like 
spies in an enemy’s camp. The same tactics were also to 
be followed by comrades serving in armies or navies, and 
the higher they could rise from the ranks, the more useful 
they would be, the greater their rewards. 

The organisation was further developed at a second Con- 
gress of the Third International at Moscow in 1920, Russian 
leadership being still more clearly emphasised and the Com- 
munists of all countries being pressed to abandon all national 
ideals. Indeed, whenever signs of reluctance appeared, 
terrorism and bribery were freely used to establish the au- 
thority of the Moscow Central Executive. 

That body had been the first to carry out the principles 
of Karl Marx, and no other could hope to unite the proletariat 
of all lands and races into a mighty military instrument of 
world-revolution. Only through that body could the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat find full expression, capital be 
universally overthrown, and the world become one vast 
Soviet republic on the Russian model. Blind obedience was 
exacted by the executive; neither counsels nor indepen- 
dent views were tolerated outside the charmed circle. 
Year by year, the leading spirits of every land were sum- 
moned to Moscow to pay their homage to the dread dictators 
and imbibe fresh inspiration for yet doughtier deeds. The 
world was invited to prostrate itself and hymn liberty before 
an idol as alien as it was automatic. 

An example of the working of the Third International was 
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afforded in Germany when the Empire fell. Hordes of Rus- 
sian agitators and discredited Germans in Russian pay 
scoured the country proclaiming a fallacious era of liberty, 
creating soviets of workmen, soldiers and peasants to be 
registrars of Moscow’s decrees, subjecting defenceless bur- 
ghers and their families to red terrorism with house to house 
burglaries, judicial or haphazard murders, rapes, incendiar- 
ism, physical and mental tortures, anarchy let loose. 

Bavaria was most severely afflicted of all under the brief 
tyranny of Kurt Eisner, an Oriental Jew, in 1919, when the 
Bolsheviks seized the reins of government, as they did in 
Hungary under Bela Kun, or Cohen, in 1919. Not only 
Germany and Austria, however, but practically the whole 
of Europe was honeycombed and undermined, while ten- 
tacles were spread right across Asia and beyond the oceans. 

The encouragement of strikes was intensified and the dis- 
couragement of moderate Labour leaders. Red days and 
flag days were instituted to keep the people busy and 
amused, as well as to stimulate their generosity. Secrecy 
and mystery were emphasised as a sacred duty, with vague 
and terrible menaces in the background. Most important 
of all the proletariat was to be mobilised as for a real war, 
every organiser was to keep a store of arms and ammunition 
in his home; every possible adherent was to be taught the 
use of arms and the preparation of hand-grenades. As in 
the case of ordinary spies employed by Governments in 
foreign countries, every Communist agent was to carry on 
some ostensible trade or occupation, that might be con- 
ducted at a loss but would be well remunerated from head- 
quarters. The minutest rules and regulations were drawn 
up for secret communications and meetings, signs, pass- 
words, behaviour with strangers, even for distinctive cos- 
tumes. Among minor precautions it was ordained that 
comrades in public houses must always pay for food and 
drink on the nail so as to be able to depart suddenly in 
case of accidents; nor must they carry arms to secret 
meetings lest they should be raided and searched. 

The whole of this organisation of Communism was based 
upon what were known as Red Hundreds, some for party 
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service and others for the training of youth. From the age of 
sixteen, all boys were to be thoroughly prepared for civil 
war, all girls for information service and propaganda, which 
included writing out fly-leaves, chalking walls and pave- 
ments, and many ingenious devices. No effort was spared 
in attempting to captuie existing places of education, 
apart from the regular Bolshevik schools which taught the 
young idea to despise manners, morals, traditions, religion, 
churches, society, the family, the State and the Fatherland. 
Even school-children were formed into secret “cells” or 
groups and trained to spy upon one another. Parents who 
took no interest in politics were attracted by the offer of 
free education for their children. A pretence of charity 
was also found useful, and we find the Red Help Society or 
the International Workmen’s Assistance doling out money 
or food to the indigent as bait for possible recruits,—-Lenin’s 
rouble in place of the King’s shilling. 

There was also a Society of Friends of New Russia in 
various countries to combat prejudices against the Soviets, 
and to reinforce espionage. Among other duties of mem- 
bers was the collection of photographs of active opponents 
of Communism, both important and obscure. These were 
forwarded to head-quarters and tabulated, as were registers 
of food-stores, flocks and herds, deposits of money and 
arms, for use in case of a revolution, as well as black lists 
of persons with chinks in their moral armour useful for 
purposes of blackmail. Branches of the terrible Cheka were 
also established, and mysterious crimes have been attributed 
to them. In fact, the Communist conspirators seemed to 
be merely waiting for “ the day,” when the whole of West- 
ern civilisation could be cast into the melting-pot. 

Besides the First, Second and Third Internationals, 
which have now been described, reference may be made to 
another organisation, jocularly known as International 
Number Two-and-a-half. It was founded at Vienna in 
1920 by Fritz Adler, and embraced the German, Austrian, 
Swiss and German-Bohemian Social Democrats, the French 
Socialist Party, and that mild, attenuated English group 
which styles itself the Independent Labour Party. Two- 
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and-a-half occupied a half-way house between the Oppor- 
tunist reform of the Second International and the Moscow 
terrorism of the Third. It seems to have fallen between 
two stools and retained neither respect nor fear. 

The Soviets having become a recognised political govern- 
ment in Russia, they might be deemed to have passed out 
of the domain of secret societies, and they certainly did 
come out into the open to a certain extent at home. But 
a survey of their rise and practical working is necessary to 
a study of Communism in general, if only as an awful exam- 
ple of its probable consequences everywhere. 

The fly on the wheel of Russian revolution, or, some 
think, the apocalyptic beast and the engineer of devastation 
was a mean, cowardly little criminal named Vladimir 
Ilyitch Ulyanoff, alias Tulin, alias Squint-eye, commonly 
called Lenin, for even his name was false. 

M. Serge de Chessin has painted a graphic portrait of the 
ascetic tormentor, who ordered butcheries with all the 
callousness of the sacrificial priest of some infernal rite, the 
political vivisectionist, always experimenting on human 
guinea-pigs, caring only for results and feeling no curiosity 
about the agonies of his victims. , Other biographers pre- 
sent the lay Trappist, the great abstract mind, the trans- 
cendent brain bulging independently of matter, like that 
of Wells’ men in the moon, the rectilineal scientist, the lord 
of all power and might who refused an extra-ration card for 
himself, the superhuman anchorite who found his only 
solace in undying detestation of all his fellow-creatures. _ 

Vladimir Ilyitch Ulyanoff was born on the roth of April, 
1870, at the dreary little town of Simbirsk, beside the Volga, 
his father being a clerk and later a councillor or ‘‘ maréchal 
de la noblesse,”’ from which it has been ignorantly deduced 
that he had some connection with the nobility. His mother 
had a farm in the Government of Kazan and drew a pension 
from the Czar’s Government when she became a widow. 
Vladimir was accordingly of humdrum, respectable parent- 
age and some throwback must be found to account for the 
criminal instincts of himself and his brothers and sisters, as 
well as for his hatred of his own class. He was sent to school 
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under Kerenski’ 5 “father and left at the age of seventeen 
with a report that he was industrious, accurate and “‘ gener- 
ally unamiable to his fellows.’ He actually received a 
gold medal for good conduct. His elder brother, Alexander, 
was hanged in 1887 for attempting to murder the Czar 
Alexander III with bombs about the time that Vladimir 
left school, and this may have stimulated the boy’s revolu- 
tionary ideas. He went on to Kazan University in 1889, 
and was expelled within a month for taking part in a stu- 
dents’ riot, but he was allowed to go to St. Petersburg 
University two years later, taking a legal degree and prac- 
tising at the bar for a few days. 

It was after his expulsion from Kazan that he started 
studying Karl Marx, swallowing every word he read without 
digestion, and reading little else. The idea of using the 
proletariat as a tool for autocracy appealed to the paranoia 
or delusions of grandeur, which had been developed in 
him at an early age, and he claimed a monopoly of the 
interpretation of his crazy Communist mentor. For years 
he lived very poorly, no doubt on his parents, for the pre- 
paration of Marxist pamphlets cannot have been lucrative, 
especially as we hear he never tired of presenting the public 
with the same secondhand idea again and again from a 
slightly different angle. Some of his pamphlets being 
subversive, he soon slunk into hiding in the slums, but was 
caught and sent to Siberia for three years, a milder punish- 
ment than Nihilists pretended, for he was allowed to devote 
twelve to fifteen hours a day to the study of Marx. 

On his release in 1900, he plunged deeply into the Russian 
Social Democratic movement. He was not aiming at 
the happiness of mankind or even of one class, but merely 
struggling to accomplish his own incredible elevation to 
supreme power. And his one weapon for this convulsion 
of the world was the poison of Marx, which he distilled, 
unravelled, played with like a puppy tossing a cake of dung, 
proclaimed as the infallible panacea for the world. Marx 
was Allah ; Lenin was to be his exclusive interpreter and 
prophet. But who can tell how he contrived to, establish 
his ascendancy over his fellow-conspirators ? Later on, he 
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developed the qualities of a leader, swayed masses by his 
oratory, exercised personal magnetism, but except for rare 
congresses attended by a score or so of desperadoes, years 
elapsed without his emerging from his slums or coming into 
contact with any but rare and ragged refugees. His only 
weapons were unreadable leaflets and the enrolling of 
agitators to spread sedition in workshops and canteens. 
One is struck by the smallness and meanness of the elements 
which provoked the awful avalanche. Those international 
congresses, for instance, tailors of Tooley-street, repre- 
senting scarcely anyone but themselves, yet proclaiming them- 
selves delegates of all kindreds, nations and languages, voices of 
humanity, proletariats thundering for emancipation after 
centuries of oppression! And the one plausible pretext 
for mob-rule has always been the majesty of multitude, the 
representation of multitude. 

But here were these handfuls unable to agree even among 
themselves. When Socialist Russian refugees adopted 
Marxism in 1883, disputes immediately arose within their 
party, not about principles, but about organisation and 
tactics. These disputes came to a head at the London 
Congress of 1903, when one group, including Lenin, sup- 
ported central direction and terrorism, the other was 
for federalism and comparatively peaceful persuasion. 
It was here that Lenin and his friends took the name of 
Bolsheviks,—some say because they secured a majority, 
others because they advocated the most extensive policy. 

It was not until the 22nd of January, 1905, commonly 
called Bloody Sunday, that revolutionary history really 
began in Russia. The Czar has been blamed for refusing 
the famous petition brought by a mob of St. Petersburg 
workmen, led by the fanatical pope, Father Gapon, and 
it was perhaps unfortunate that they should have been 
fired upon by the troops. But the demonstration was a 
move in the revolutionary game and would have provoked 
trouble, however conciliatory its reception. As it was, 
the bloodshed served malcontents as a useful pretext for 
mass meetings and general strikes, uprisings, barricades, 
every sort of violence all over Russia. Yet the revolution 
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may almost be regarded as stillborn, though Lenin des- 
cribed it a& “one of those glorious failures which assure 
ultimate victory.” 

The only really ominous, if transitory, successes were 
the appointment in the autumn of workmen’s councils, 
which were the precursors of Soviets, and the entanglement, 
for the first time, of peasants in a Russian revolutionary 
movement, with burning castles and hideous outrages in 
South Russia, especially in the Government of Saratoff. 
Significant also, though no one knew it at the time, was 
the appearance of Bronstein, alias Trotski, among the ma- 
rauders. But the Government obtained the upper hand, 
dissolved the workmen’s councils and made voluntary 
concessions of an unwanted parliament and insufficient 
agrarian reforms. The revolutionary leaders had also 
become notorious to the police, who wormed their way 
into the various secret societies and had practically 
destroyed or dislocated the whole organisation by 
1908. 

The only chance of recovery lay in training fresh con- 
spirators. Maxim Gorki conducted a propagandist school 
at Capri. There was another near Paris, and one at 
Bologna, where Mussolini and Balabanoff doubtless co- 
operated. But the activities of the extremists flickered 
until 1911, when Lenin carried out a successful state-stroke. 
At that time a Socialist comic paper offered “a reward of 
half a kingdom for the discovery of a fourth Bolshevik 
in addition to Lenin, Zinovieff and Kameneff.” During 
the two previous years, revolutionists had been restricting 
themselves to the comparatively moderate programme of 
the London Conference of 1909—a democratic republic in 
Russia, an eight hours’ day, employers’ liability and so 
forth. Work outside Russia was conducted by a foreign 
bureau, and communications with the home conspirators 
became increasingly difficult. Then Lenin concerted with 
Semashko, the treasurer of the Foreign Bureau, to steal its 
funds. They summoned a conference of the whole party, had 
the elections cooked and assembled eighteen delegates, of 
whom only two were moderates. In January 1912, twenty- 
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three sessions were held and the conference elected a su- 
preme council of seven, including Lenin and Zinovieff with 
control of the whole party funds. Lenin now possessed the 
power of the purse and his rivals were scattered. The 
comment of his adulator, Pelham Box, is ‘‘ Lenin’s uncanny 
prescience, revealed in his tremendous fight for the control 
of the party, told him the sands were running out. Like 
Zulus, he smelt the blood of future slaughter.” 

He was certainly shrewd in foreseeing that revolution 
would come most easily through the army. The Russians 
have never been a fighting race. They soon lose heart in a 
campaign, despite the vastness of their numbers, and they 
have never had good military organisation to buoy them up. 
There were resounding munition scandals in 1915, the 
transport system broke down during blizzards, and pro- 
pagandists found propitious soil in the trenches. But they 
were still far from numerous. Lenin, writing to Zinovieff 
from a Zurich slum, rejoiced that he had enrolled seven 
young men and hoped to secure an eighth, and Zinovieff 
remarked that Lenin’s “ courage was not flamboyant.” 

Neither was that of His Majesty’s army, which had been 
disintegrating ever since the Polish campaign of 1915. On 
the 13th of March, 1917, four regiments of the Guards 
revolted in St. Petersburg, disarming and killing or im- 
prisoning their officers. Box writes that “a mass move- 
ment unparalleled in modern history swept like a prolonged 
shudder all over Russia.”” That is poetical nonsense. The 
revolt was on a par with some of the French mutinies dur- 
ing the Serajevo war and should have been speedily re- 
pressed. If the Czar had mounted a horse and placed 
himself at the head of General Ivanoft’s loyal troops, he 
might still have made a triumphant entry into the capital, 
and all would have been saved. That is the opinion of 
Count Paul Beckendorff. But the Czar seems to have been 
in a vast hurry to abdicate. “ Mount a horse!” he almost 
exclaimed, in the words of Louis XVI. ‘“‘ But does the 
constitution allow it?’’ So a Provisional Government was 
formed out of the official parties, army soviets appeared as 
the official opposition everywhere. ‘‘ C’est une révolution 
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exempte de sang,’ the egregious Prince Lvoff observed 
complacently. 

There were now two rival parties in Russia, the Reform- 
ists under Kerenski, and the revolutionaries, whose com- 
mand was quickly seized by Lenin. The chief point at 
issue between them was the continuation of the war, and 
the Germans repatriated Lenin in the so-called “ sealed 
waggon”’ to increase the confusion of their enemy. He 
secured the support of the masses by declaring against such 
imperialist aims as the conquest of Constantinople, Armenia 
or Galicia, even against a defence of the fatherland. The 
Provisional Government announced that it would fight on 
against German militarism. Mobs retorted with wild 
demonstrations in the streets. Within three weeks of his 
return, Lenin was the autocrat of the revolutionists, and, 
thanks to the army, he soon became autocrat of Russia. 
Indeed, the revolution was not the cause but the effect of 
army decay. 

On the 29th of December, 1916, General Verkhovski, 
afterwards Kerenski’s last war minister, wrote in his diary, 
“Tt is hard to believe, but nevertheless it is a fact that we 
mobilized 15,000,000 men and now have only 2,000,000 
combatants. The deserters number 2,000,000, another 
2,000,000 are in German prisons. So much for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Russian steam-roller !”’ 

The Provisional Government, however, determined on 
an offensive that could not possibly succeed. Kerenski, 
we are told, attempted to win the troops over by touring 
the trenches with ‘‘ mystical oratory that acted like cheap 
alcohol.’’ It was recalled that the army had crushed a 
revolution in 1905, and Korniloff thought he could restore 
discipline now, though bread was lacking even in the capital. 
Still, the offensive of July, 1917, began well, but the Ger- 
mans counter-attacked, and in less than three weeks Russia 
had ceased to count among the Powers. A telegram from 
the parliamentary commissioners at the front announced, 
‘““Immeasurable calamity. Authority and obedience things 
of the past.”” Peasants immediately began a seizure of 
estates and the murder of their owners. 
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But there was a last flicker of resistance. Korniloff 
decimated regiments and conducted executions on a vast 
scale. Kerenski stigmatised as “ revolted slaves” those 
whom he had recently hailed as “‘ heroes of the revolution.” 
He quashed a revolt of the St. Petersburg garrison with the 
aid of Cossacks recalled from the front. On the 6th of 
August he formed a middle-class coalition cabinet and 
thought he had triumphed. Lenin thought so, too, and 
fled into hiding, first in the slums of the capital, then across 
the Finnish border. On the gth of September, Korniloff 
broke with Kerenski and advanced on St. Petersburg with 
70,000 men to proclaim a dictatorship, but the revolution- 
aries rallied round Kerenski, and Korniloff’s men faded 
away as rapidly as only Russian soldiers can. It looked 


like a complete victory for Kerenski, but he was soon 


absolutely dominated by the Bolsheviks, and the only 
power that counted was the St. Petersburg Soviet, presided 
over by Trotski ; even Lenin found it safe to return in a wig 
and false beard. Thus arrayed, he ventured on the 2oth 
of October to attend the opening of a Parliament that 
Kerenski had at last been persuaded to summon. 

Events moved rapidly. On the 2nd of November 1917, 
General Knox, the British military attaché at St. Peters- 
burg, was talking contemptuously of Lenin and Trotski 
and their “‘ soap-box talk.”” On the 5th the Bolsheviks 
seized the arsenal and the fortress of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. On the 7th Kerenski fled, vainly hoping to return 
with troops from the front. 

Still it was touch and go whether the revolution could 
succeed. Lenin was shivering with fright and preparing 
to run away again, hoping against hope that his victory 
would be announced by the guns of the fortress opening 
fire on the Winter Palace, where the Provisional Govern- 
ment awaited its end, guarded by the remnants of the 
- Women’s Battalion, the only manly soldiers surviving in 
Russia. Lenin showed almost every sign of lunacy in his 
anxiety, cursing and foaming and pacing his hiding-place 
like a panther. 

At eleven a.m. the bombardment began. Lenin heard the 
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roar of adyancing mobs. He was informed that the Pro- 
visional Government had been taken seated at a table 
“like a grey, shivering spot.’ At midnight it was safe for 
him to attend the Congress of Soviets. 

His reception was rapturous, and he proceeded coldly to 
read out decrees: Land for the peasants, production to 
be controlled by the workers, peace to be assured to all 
belligerents. Bolshevism was now enthroned in Russia. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat was accepted in accord- 
ance with the gospel of Karl Marx. The State, he taught, 
depends upon force, and must be used as an instrument 
for subjecting all men to the working classes. There were 
no pretty flatteries about liberty, equality and fraternity. 
There was still to be a ruling class, but that class was to be 
the working class, which was to go on doing precisely what 
it found blameworthy in its predecessors. There was no 
pretence of establishing itself in the interests of all, or even 
of a majority. No rights, no freedom were to be conceded 
to any but the working class. An iron discipline served to 
protect the workers in the enjoyment of all their whims, in 
the enjoyment of confiscated property, in the seizure of 
_ the fat of the land, including the first fruits of the labours 
of the unfortunate peasantry. To protect the workers ? 
No, to protect, to enrich and glorify a small minority of the 
misguided workers, a small minority pushed forward by 
superior craft and recklessness in crime. It was for their 
benefit and their benefit alone that, in the course of a few 
years, Russia became a sea of blood and tears, a vale of 
grief and hunger, a vast cemetery, a howling desert. 

The working classes! If any comparatively honest 
workman dared to call his soul his own or failed to see 
absolutely eye to eye with the new tyrants, his doom was 
sealed. No other evidence than that of his heresy was 
required for casting him into the deepest dungeon and 
condemning him to torture and execution. The most 
pious and innocent opinions served as death-warrants in 
these incredible shambles. The persecutions of the old 
Roman emperors, the severities of Spanish discoverers 
the intolerance of Cromwell’s Puritans were pale forms of 
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impatience compared with the diabolical fanaticism of 
these hell-hounds of modern revolution. 

It is difficult to fathom the mentality of men who are 
zealous with fire and axe and halter in defence of a negation, 
but some glimmering of the aberration may be found in a 
quotation from the propaganda of Stepanoff, one of the 
foremost of these new Antichrists. ‘‘ It must be clear even 
to the blind,” he declares, ‘‘ how necessary is a determined 
fight against every pope, whether he calls himself pastor or 
abbé, rabbi or patriarch, mullah or pontiff, and no less 
unavoidable at a given stage of this campaign must be the 
fight against God, whether he goes by the name of Jehovah, 
Buddha or Allah. Religion is an opiate, faith is serfdom, 
God and the priests are as necessary to a worker as chains 
to an enfranchised slave.’’ Again, ‘It is not sufficient 
to be an unbeliever ; every workman must be an agitator 

_and a propagandist against ecclesiastical organisations ; 
his mission is not to reform churches but to destroy them.” 

And not content with plundering churches, the Bolsheviks 
surpassed Puritans in the vandalism and indecency of their 
desecration. In a church of the Don district they cele- 
brated the mock marriage of a pope and a mare, after which 
they led the pope out to execution. According to the nar- 

- rative of Dr. Bostunitch, a refugee, the archimandrite of a 

- Russian monastery was boiled alive in a cauldron in the 
presence of his monks, who were afterwards forced to con- 
sume the soup with revolvers held to their temples. All 
clergy were proclaimed outside the pale and anyone was 
entitled to slay them without comment. 

A great gathering was held at the Moscow Military Club 
in the presence of Trotski and Lunatsharski for the erection 
of a High Court of Justice to try God Almighty for high 
crimes and misdemeanours, and sentence of death was 
passed in contumaciam after the funds of ribald blasphemy 
had been exhausted. And, be it noted, such acts were 
performed for the diversion, not of half-witted mobs, but 
of responsible leaders of the State. 

According to an official estimate presented to the House 
of Lords by the British Government, 1,223 clergymen of 
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the Orthodox Church were murdered during the first year 
of Bolshevism, while no less than twenty million persons 
lost their lives through pestilence and famine and the 
practical application of Marxist principles. According to 
Dr. Bostunitch, the Bolsheviks were responsible, up to March 
1925, for the execution of two million political offenders, 
whereas the Emperor Nicholas was denounced as a blood- 
hound because five individuals were put to death during 
his whole reign. According to the Bolsheviks’ own statis- 
tics, they had, previously to 1925, slaughtered 28 bishops, 
I,215 popes, 6,000 monks, 55,000 army officers, 55,000 
policemen, 350,000 soldiers and watchmen, 350,000 grad- 
uates and students, 500,000 workmen and peasants. 

In those days men sought death and could not find it. 
They desired to die and death fled from them. In June 
1927, after nearly ten years of Bolshevism, all the people 
of a village congregated in their church and set fire to it, 
singing hymns as they perished in the flames, praising God 
that they had found an issue from the living death which 
they had endured in the power of the beast. 

The murder of the Czar and his innocent family is almost 
too ghastly to be recorded. Even though pity may be 
mitigated by the thought that perhaps he knew in advance 
of the fate which Russia had authorised for the hapless 
Sovereigns of Serbia, even though we may not altogether 
acquit him of Panslavist plots that provoked the great 
Serajevo war, horror cannot be withheld from the judgment 
of God. Even if we attached credit to the inventions about 
Rasputin, to what do they amount? That the Empress 
employed an unorthodox, perhaps undesirable, healer to 
relieve the sufferings of her son. Nothing else has ever 
been proved. Cromwell said of King Charles, ‘“ Let us 
blacken him’; French rebels used a poisonous legend 
about a pearl necklace ; fables about a crazy monk and his 
political influence proved incredibly potent weapons 
against a benevolent Czar. 

Nicholas IIT was a good son, husband, father, everything 
that is expected from weakness and kindness. He ought 
never to have occupied the throne of an autocrat. He was 
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not born to fight cataclysms. He listened too much to his 
mother and his magicians and full advantage was always 
taken of his weakness by everybody. He seemed almost 
glad to abdicate at the first hint. And the weakness of 
those who might have fought and died for him may veil 
some of our sympathies for what they lived to endure. 

The Imperial Calvary began. At Tsarskoie Selo we find 
the renegade Prince Lvoff of the Provisional Government 
refusing to protect His Majesty’s children from the foul 
insults of the soldiers. Endless interrogatories sought 
to prove that the Czar had desired a separate peace and 
could be tried for high treason to the nation. Treason 
to traitors, who had been pocketing German gold and took 
the first opportunity of concluding that same peace them- 
selves ! 

Then the torments of gaol, some say slow poisoning at 
dour Tobolsk. A sudden summons to fatal Ekaterinburg. 
Fifty Red guards caracolling round the tumbrils con- 
taining the gentle victims. The scarcely existent roads, the 
crumbling bridges, the horse almost swimming at the fords. 
The Empress like marble, staring straight before her. 
The Grand Duchess Marie weeping silently. The Emperor 
bravely keeping up his good humour, wondering about 
the weather, paying small attentions to the ladies, crossing 
himself at every church. 

Presently they are huddled into a stuffy second-class 
carriage while their noisy guards carouse in a Pullman. 
At every stoppage during the night shots are fired at the 
train, cries of hate are heard, demands for the blood of the 
unhappy “ tyrant.”’ 

The prison at Ekaterinburg was a dirty, tumbledown 
house, guarded by barbarous Lett ruffians. During the 
nights drunken gaolers broke in to search the party, 
especially the Grand Duchesses, tearing off night-dresses 
with obscene gestures. Soon the prisoners were all con- 
fined in one room, and when the Czar tried to defend his 
daughters, he was beaten, insulted, thrown out into the 
passage with fierce kicks. The Empress alone possessed 
a bed, a miserable verminous wooden bed crumbling with 
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age. The Emperor and the Grand Duchesses slept on straw 
and soon ceased to undress. By day, the Empress spent 
the endless*hours reading her Bible, the girls sewing, the 
Czarevitch drawing soldiers, the Czar pacing up and down 
or scribbling notes on scraps of paper torn from the walls. 

Details of the murders are obscure and contradictory. 
The night of the 17th of June 1918 is the most probable 
date, but M. de Chessin gives the 16th of July. He says 
that the Bolshevik garrison clamoured for murder, fearing 
a Czecho-Slovak offensive and the release of the prisoners, 
whereupon Belborodof, President of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and Juroffski, President of the Extraordinary 
Commission, summoned a soviet, which voted death after 
a long sitting at one a.m. Within an hour, these two gave 
a verbal order to the guards and went to preside over the 
crime. 

The assassins found the Imperial pair at prayer. The 
sickly Czarevitch was sobbing on his knees in a corner. 
The four Grand Duchesses clung to one another convul- 
sively. The Czar did not interrupt his prayer. 

“So much the better! You are prepared,” Juroffski 
exclaimed with a brutal laugh. 

“Yes,” the Czar replied impassively. 

“ But it is not only you we want. All this "(an 
obscene word) “has to go through it. Come along, no 
monkey-tricks! To the cellars.” 

The Czar led the way to the door, carrying his fainting 
son in his arms. The Czarina followed, crossing herself 
incessantly. The Grand Duchesses, incapable of walking, 
were dragged along amid choruses of oaths. 

The dank cellars with their leprous walls were filled with 
moving shadows cast by the torches of the murderers. 
The victims were pushed or thrown. together into a corner, 
then shot with revolvers in the eyes and temples without . 
any word of command, the Empress first, then the children, 
then the Czar and his little court. The bodies were fur her 
riddled with bullets, some dying only after several mint ¢, 
of martyrdom ; the Grand Duchess Tatiana received fifutte 
shots before a Red guard smashed her skull with the by; 
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end of his rifle. At dawn a motor-lorry carried off a load of 

eleven corpses to a deserted quarry, where petrol was 
poured over them and lighted. This is the story, omitting 
foul particulars of Sadic horrors. 

In March 1927, Sevolodoff, a retired Soviet General, 
added further details which he received from colleagues on 
the staff of the 9th army corps, how Juroffski and ten 
soldiers committed the murders and burned the bodies at 
Ekaterinburg, cut off the heads of the Imperial pair and 
sent them to the Kremlin, where Lenin identified them 
and they were burnt under the personal supervision of 
Trotski. 

Lenin and Trotski had ceased to fear Social Democrats 
and Revolutionary Socialists, but they knew that, however 
remotely concealed, the White Czar, the Little Father of 
popular legend must always remain a menace to their rule. 
They knew that they could never kill traditions, but they 
could cause symbols to disappear. 

Other members of the Imperial family followed. Grand 
Duke Serge, Prince John, even Prince Paley, morganatic 
son of Grand Duke Paul and possessed of no remote claim 
to the succession, were thrown down a coal-mine and left 
to die of hunger with broken legs and arms. The psychology 
of Bolshevism was illustrated by an announcement in the 
Commune of the North newspaper for the 30th of January 
1919; “On the 24th instant, the Extraordinary Commiss- 
ion to resist Counter-revolution and Speculation ordered 
that the following persons should be shot. Affair 6440, 
Lavrentieff, guilty of having robbed a messenger in the 
Street of the Decembrists ; 6189 Kulikoff and Petroff, for 
sacking apartments in Marat and Kirochnaia Streets ; 
Affair of the Grand Dukes Paul Alexandrovitch, Nicholas 
Michailovitch, Dimitri Constantinovitch, George Michai- 


«s lovitch. Signed: The President, Skorokhodoff. Acting 


Secretary, Luloff.” 

To have possessed the title of Grand Duke sufficed for a 
capital charge. Other crimes punishable with “ preventive 
execution’’ were ‘eventual treason’? and “ possible 
insurrection.’’ Sometimes a death-warrant was annotated 
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in pencil: ‘‘ Might be dangerous to the power of the Soviets.” 
All aristocrats and members of the middle class were 
indeed ipso facto outside the pale. The Bolsheviks were not 
content with the massacre of open enemies. They went on 
to persecute the tepid, the neutral, the indifferent. The 
only comparative safety lay in membership of the high 
Red bureaucracy, and even then it was unwise to arouse 
the jealousy of powerful tyrants. 

Much of the bloodshed was doubtless due to fear. After 
an attempt on Lenin’s life by a dissatisfied Communist, 
the Red Gazette wrote: ‘“‘ Every drop of his blood must be 
paid for by hundreds of bourgeois executions.” After 
the killing of Moses Uritski, arch-butcher of the Bolsheviks, 
the Pravda gave a list of 512 murdered hostages ; then fol- 
lowed a list of 29, including ex-ministers, a Moscow list of 
1 general and 70 officers, long daily lists till the end of 
October. All through the autumn there were drownings 
on the lines of the noyades of Nantes. Great barges were 
filled with middle-class victims and sent drifting before 
the sinister Bastille of Cronstadt to be riddled and sunk 
by the batteries. Serried lists of hostages appeared every 
day at this time, columns of names of generals, bankers, 
merchants, professional or commercial persons whose lives 
were to depend on the fluctuations of civil war. There 
were enormous concentration camps for them all over the 
country. One at Nijni-Novgorod herded five thousand in 
a former nunnery like cattle awaiting butchery, lingering, 
perhaps, for months with no hope of acquittal, for there was 
no charge; no mercy, for retribution had been decreed. 
If a shot had been fired at Trotski, a number of hostages 
would be chosen at random and killed in cold blood. As the 
Red Gazette observed, ‘‘ Every bourgeois is guilty of drinking 
the blood of the people, so none can die innocent. Their 
massacre leaves a sense of duty done.”’ The whole bour- 
geoisie were regarded as an international freemasonry leagued 
against the Reds, and to save trouble, a wholesale decree 
was issued in the autumn of 1918 finding them guilty of 
treason and condemning them to death. When some 
questioned Zinovieff in the St. Petersburg Soviet of the 
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22nd of September 1918 about a possible miscarriage of jus- 
tice, he replied impatiently, ‘‘ We are not arresting innocent 
people ; we are arresting the bourgeoisie.”’ 

Lenin’s chief instrument of execution, created by himself, 
was the Vserossiskaia Tchrezvitchainaia Kommissia (Pan- 
Russian Extraordinary Commission) Vetcheka or Cheka— 
a Soviet of executioners, nominally suppressed later on, but 
continued under another name. For the whole policy of 
calculated destruction Lenin must be held responsible, for 
he was the absolute, unquestioned dictator, the spider brood- 
ing and weaving at the corner of the web. For Lenin the 
Terror was a weapon for levelling minds in an effort to 
nationalise public opinion simultaneously with his nationali- 
sation of capital. The Cheka’s tentacles stretched every- 
where, gripping and biting ; it had eyes and ears in the most 
distant villages; it directed massacres systematically, po- 
groms like those which whilom vexed the Jews. The 
Cheka’s president, Djerdjinski, ridiculed people who wanted 
judicial forms. “‘ We have nothing in common with justice,” 
he declared, ‘‘even revolutionary justice. We are the 
Terror, and our object is to terrify the enemies of the Soviets.” 
At Moscow, in June 1918, at the first Congress of Chekas, a 
manual of murder was issued, codifying systematic crime. 
The Cheka was a police brigade with unlimited powers of 
espionage, arrest, trial, judgment and execution ; a revolu- 
tionary inquisition to wipe out heresies with rifles. Its 
fanatics combined the psychology of epileptics with the 
habits and training of clerks, cataloguing human heads in 
their game-books, chronicling their own crimes complacently 
in ledgers. 

Cheka interrogatories rarely failed to secure any desired 
admission. A prisoner might be dragged in the course of 
one day before twenty or thirty judges, who posed the same 
questions in the same tone of voice. If a famished, totter- 
ing wretch hesitated for a moment or sought to modify a 
single word, he would be sent back to his first inquisitor and 
the infernal questioning began all over again. Interroga- 
tories became hypnotic. Eventually a judge had only to 
suggest in order to obtain the desired answer from a semi- 
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cataleptic prisoner. All sorts of tricks might be used. A 
prisoner would have to address a blank wall, behind which 
his judge sat concealed. Violent reflectors or searchlights 
would be flashed into his eyes. Old tortures were also re- 
vived—water dropped on shaven skulls, “‘ little ease ” cells, 
whose occupants perpetually crouched, insomnia enforced 
by cudgels, water refused and diet reduced to herrings 
steeped in brine, nails and needles driven inside the quicks 
of toes and fingers. The Anarchist Gavriloff had his breast 
sliced with daggers to make him confess. Vissotski made 
admissions after three days and three nights with the muzzle 
of a revolver held against his bandaged eyes. Tchakolski lay 
in a cellar with a sack over his head, his only nourishment 
water filtered through the sacking every twenty-four hours. 
In the country districts the discipline was more severe, for 
there was no one to restrain or supervise. Every function- 
ary became a little autocrat, possessing all the genius for 
refinements of torture, all the cold cruelty of the Tartar 
perfected by the discoveries of modern science. 

Trios of terrorists were sent out on roving commissions, 
pleasure parties where drunken orgies alternated with fusil- 
lades. Kedroff, a recruit from the moderate Socialist Party, 
conducted a train filled with merry fellows and prostitutes. 
He stopped at every station in the Government of Vologda, 
when he sent out his myrmidons to scour the neighbourhood 
and make a random bag of burghers or peasants. Then the 
blood festival began. The usual preliminary was to force 
the captured women, amid huge hilarity, to dig their hus- 
bands’ graves. As M. de Chessin comments, “ the lecherous 
gorilla anticipated by Taine for humanity when relieved of 
its restraints has taken possession of Russia, and in its 
passion of destruction weds obscenity with torture.” 

At Kursk, the usual postprandial entertainment supplied 
by Chekists for their mistresses was a series of executions, 
At Odessa, a party of Bolshevik sailors, maddened with 
drink and drugs, stripped their prisoners naked, pushed 
them into a dark cellar and fired volleys at random from the 
doors. The victims flung themselves against the walls, 
lurching into one another, and at last the prolonging of 
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their agony exasperated the executioners, who rushed into 
the midst of this palpitating humanity, prodded brains with 
bayonets, dug fingers into eyeballs. When sated or weary, 
executioners often suspended a séance, leaving victims in 
agony to be finished off another day. At Odessa, the Cheka 
was provided with a regular theatre where privileged guests 
of both sexes sat over their alcoholic refreshment at little 
tables and watched executions as burghers watch songs 
and dances in music halls. 

I. Surgucheff, who escaped from Stavropol, tells of a 
garden there, which the Red soldiers called the Chinese 
Barber’s Shop: “ Very slowly, with the eye of a connoisseur, 
Achikhine, President of the local Cheka, surveyed the pri- 
soners, chose a sabre, felt its edge, then suddenly amputated 
an ear, an arm, another ear, grinning with joy over the 
groans and the curses of his victims and their entreaties 
to be despatched at once. Then he rolled a cigarette, 
lighted it from the sun with a burning-glass, smoked it 
voluptuously, rose with apparent reluctance and cut off 
another arm. After that he made a mocking speech to his 
victim, cajoled him, offered him tobacco, pretended to mourn 
over the lost limbs, caressed the bleeding stumps, knelt 
beside the dying wretch, gently raised an eyelid, and extin- 
guished his cigarette by pressing it sharply into the un- 
protected eyeball.’’ 

Many of the executioners were recruited from lunatic 
asylums and penal settlements. Among the notorious mad- 
men was Podvoiski, Trotski’s chief assistant, who had lost 
his reason from a blow on the head at Novgorod. His son- 
in-law, Djerdjinski’s assistant, was completely abnormal. 
Djerdjinski himself suffered from grave mental perturbation, 
due to neglected syphilis. Sternberg-Jakovleva, the female 
torturer, was a Sadic lunatic, as all who knew her testify. 
One commissary, described by the deputy Alexinski, who 
spent nine months in Bolshevik prisons, used to bite his 
own arms and suck the blood in savage voluptuousness 
during a massacre. 

The Cheka always prided itself upon abstaining from 
tumbril-processions, scaffolds, all the pomp and circumstance 
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of public executions. It preferred the modern simplicity 
prescribed by Lenin. Guillotines with their comparative 
decorum, heads brandished over howling mobs, such cere- 
monies of slaughter might suit bourgeois revolutionaries 
with time to waste, but Communists must do the maximum 
of execution with the minimum of effort and expense. The 
feverish Chekists of Odessa suppressed their victims on the 
brinks of sewers, prompting Lenin’s boast, “‘ We have made 
sewers our scaffolds.” The habitual method was to keep 
prisoners in suspense. At about eleven p.m. a commissary 
entered and called out names, adding, “‘ Come without lug- 
gage for the town” (na gorod), which became a familiar 
phrase, no luggage being needed for the supreme journey. 
The prisoners were bound to one another and hustled into 
the yards, where their throats were cut almost mechanically 
from behind. 

Chinamen became synonyms for axes or guillotines, as 
indifferent to pain as steel. They were paid by the piece, 
receiving 500 roubles, a bottle of vodka, two pounds of 
bread, one pound of lard and the victims’ clothes every 
time. By a Government decree, recognising their useful- 
ness as executioners, all Chinamen were promoted to the 
rank of first-class citizens with the same political and ali- 
mentary privileges as Red Guards. 

In the autumn of 1918 all citizens were divided into cate- 
gories of consumers: (1) the digestive aristocracy of manual 
workers ; (2) office-workers ; (3) their parasites and de- 
pendents. In the rare event of anything being left over, 
two ounces of bread might be allowed daily to members of 
the bourgeoisie. But soon this fourth class received nothing 
on their ration cards, or perhaps a few mouldy potatoes, 
sometimes derisively a little salt. As Zinovietf declared, 
“burghers must forget even the smell of bread.” And 
they must be humiliated as well as starved. For a time 
they might earn scraps by selling bootlaces. Then licenses 
for hawkers and porters were restricted to members -of 
exclusive syndicates, whereupon taunts of laziness followed. 

All houses having been socialised, furniture was decreed 
to form part of a house. Every article was inventoried, 
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and people who had not yet been evicted were not allowed 
to move a chair from one room to another. ‘“ Enough 
indulgence !” cried Zinovieff; ‘‘ there shall be no more 
homes.”” From day to day, at an hour’s notice, whole 
families were driven out of their dwellings, abandoning 
linen, furniture, kitchen utensils, with nowhere to sleep 
save in the frozen mud of the streets. Lenin had taken 
all they had. 

Nor was there joy for those who by special grace con- 
trived to remain. Their home became a prison, for in 
every building a Soviet was established, the Komuitet Bednoti 
(Committee of the Poor) commonly abbreviated Kombed, 
with power to dispose of space, apportion rooms, control 
purchases, confiscate excessive rations. It kept books, 
distributed tasks, denounced counter-revolutionaries, specu- 
lators and deserters. None could quit a town without its 
authority, counter-signed by the Soviet of the district, 
and during a state of siege (always existing at Moscow and 
_ St. Petersburg) a written permit was also required for leav- 
ing the house. The State indeed was everywhere—in the 
kitchen, the bedroom, the empty larder. French penal 
settlements are scarely more severe, more difficult to flee. 
On the walls of railway stations were lists of places whither 
citizens were forbidden to travel, places so numerous that 
almost all Russia was closed to Russians. A French 
writer had described the process of attempting to escape to 
the Paradise Lost of Finland. ‘‘ In summer you swim the 
Sestra ; in winter you wade for many days through snow 
amid corpses, mummified by frost and serving as the only 
milestones ; or you crawl over ice perhaps with a dying 
child on your back, and if you arrive at all, it may be with 
your leg mortified and needing immediate amputation. 
And in early days refugees were sent back, if they had not 
been shot down by the suspicious authorities at the frontier. 
Finland was poor in resources, famished, inhospitable— 
sometimes so intolerable that fugitives voluntarily returned 
to the Russian hell.” 

“Only citizens who are useful to the State will henceforth 
receive bread,’’ Lenin announced ; “‘ the others can die.” 
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And usefulness to the State involved the most degrading 
tasks. “‘ Sometimes in the murky dawn of St. Petersburg,” 
we are told, ‘“‘you see a procession of dung-carts containing 
heaps of corpses. Behind them, shivering in the piercing 
wind, a livid procession of men in old straw-hats and women 
in ragged finery, the bourgeoisie mobilised as undertakers. 
These are the galleys of the Bolshevik paradise.” By a law 
of the 1st of October 1918, ‘‘ every citizen between the ages 
of eighteen and fifty not living on a salary—women, priests, 
and monks included—must perform municipal tasks ; street- 
cleaning, barrack-cleaning, cartage of wood, flushing 
latrines, etc.,’”’” These tasks were entered by the police in 
booklets to be produced on demand. 

The old world was abolished. All bourgeois habits and 
traditions were attacked. All meals had to be taken in 
common in immense refectories served from the crumbling 
kitchens of Imperial palaces. No more family meals. 
No more samovars with their kindly purr beside the lamp 
at home. We havea picture of a mournful crowd tramping 
up and down outside a Bolshevik refectory, waiting till 
the Red Guards and the Chinamen have finished their 
dinner. Lawyers, engineers, officers, all the new prole- 
tariat are sent empty away to the ice-bound hovels whither 
the latest decrees have consigned them. St. Petersburg is 
scarely recognizable. The monuments of Emperors have 
been replaced by images of such new divinities as Marx, 
Lassalle, Engels, Bebel, in frock coats. Scarlet draperies are 
everywhere, the colour of fresh blood to match the blood- 
sodden earth. Art and architecture have become cubist. 
Gleams of madness shiver through degraded faces. On 
heydays, there are Communist sabbaths when whistles 
and rattles are distributed to the crowds for revelry. 

The Soviets of Briansk, Kuznetsk and others in the Gov- 
ernment of Vladimir socialised women. In 1918, the 
commissariat officer of the Ist revolutionary regiment at 
Ekaterinodar received a typewritten, numbered official 
document ordering him to requisition alcohol and girls 
between sixteen and twenty for the needs of the troops. Spies 
are everywhere, for the supply is unlimited. Every foul pri- 
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son and torture-chamber is an easy recruiting-ground where 
the acceptance of secret service is the only hope of a re- 
prieve from the shambles. There are schools of spies, 
professors of provocation. All workmen are exhorted to 
be spies, promised rewards for successful arrests—z2o per 
cent. of the money, goods and even food confiscated. Twelve 
thousand workers of both sexes took part in the perquisitions 
of July 1919. Greed and hunger lead to false denunciations, 
for “in time of famine one needs to kill and eat: bread in 
Russia nearly always tastes of blood.” 

Wild animals cherish and defend their young, but physical 
force is now the only sanction in Russia and children are 
treated as pariahs. In 1925, the Soviets threw dust in the 
eyes of Europe by encouraging a “‘ Society of Children’s 
Friends,”’ the only private enterprise tolerated for social 
relief. The Pravda opened a subscription list and large 
sums were collected, but the Society was soon wound up 
because all the funds were misappropriated by the officials. 

Most Russian children are in the habit of lying about in 
the streets like the pariah dogs of oriental cities, sleeping 
on pavements or under arches. Like the dogs, they have 
established a sort of organisation, primitive secret societies 
with a jargon and pass-words and punishments for informers. 
They are known as besprisornt or outlaws, and may be seen 
travelling about in packs along the high-roads or drifting 
down rivers in stolen barges, and when they come to a 
village they attack it like locusts, carrying off all the food 
and clothes they can find. One pack reached Moscow from 
the Ukraine border in February 1927 and succeeded in 
sacking hundreds of small shops before the grown-ups 
could disperse them. On rare occasions, when they have 
become a nuisance to important Bolsheviks, they may be 
collected in carts with lassoes like stray dogs and brought 
before a magistrate. Thus a band was recently tried, 
whose chief ornament was Ivan Roinen, aged twelve. 
Being the smallest, he could squeeze through panes of 
glass when his companions had broken them, and hand out 
the goods. The Kvrasnaia Gazeta (Red Gazette) published 
pictures of the leaders, puny, sickly creatures, the eldest 
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of whom was ‘fifteen. All were professional burglars, 
provided with the regular stock in trade for picking locks 
and breaking safes, as well as sacks for carrying off their 
booty to be shared in a neighbouring forest. 

In the spring of 1927, the Government made an attempt 
to deal with the scandal. Vorovski, formerly the property 
of a Prince, was allocated as a colony for 350 of the pariahs. 
It consists of one country house with forty-four rooms and 
two annexes with twenty-five each. There is a vast park 
with artificial lakes and neglected pleasure grounds. The 
following is a report on the colony translated from an article 
by a leading Bolshevik in the Komsomolskaia Pravda : 

‘“‘ The children have gone barefoot all through the winter. 
Their clothes are all in rags. They are huddled together 
two or three in a bed, and the most elementary rules of 
sanitation are neglected. All are devoured by vermin. 
Indescribable filth, an asphyxiating atmosphere prevails 
everywhere. Heaps of muck are accumulated outside 
every door.’ Details of habits follow, too disgusting for 
reproduction. ‘‘ All the children are always ill,” the report 
proceeds, “‘ skin maladies being the most prevalent. Twelve 
per cent. are tuberculous. In cases of infectious or con- 
tagious diseases, there is no attempt at isolation. Never a 
smile is seen, never a note heard of the merriment associated 
with childhood. No wonder that attempts to escape from 
this living hell are constantly recorded.” The critic con- 
cludes with the despairing enquiry, ‘‘ What will these 
children be like when they grow up ?”’ Perhaps the answer 
is that they never will. 

A whole literature exists to reveal the horrors of Bolshevik 
prisons, and the embarrassment is solely one of choice, for 
we have not only the evidence of aristocratic and middle 
class partisans, but all the wails and squeals of Social 
Democrats, Anarchists, and other heretical revolutionists 
who would have rejoiced to be torturers themselves. Here 
is a quotation from a letter written with a match-end in 
Derebinski gaol by a discomfited democrat: ‘‘ This cell 
held 20 under the Czars. We are now 215. No linen, mats 
or soap. Water is a bourgeois luxury. To quench thirst, 
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we have a foetid pail with a glutinous liquid. We are 
devoured alive by parasites, some of them crawling up to 
our eyebrows, and often we do not feel strong enough to 
drive them away. And if we do, they always return. 
Thousands of venomous suckers plunge into the living 
flesh. Hunger is intolerable. We receive 6 oz. of tar- 
coloured bread, a foul paste containing refuse of straw, then 
two bowls of nameless soup, a nauseous liquid with heads of 
rotten herrings floating about. I am so hungry that I 
cannot think. My legs have become blue, swollen, mon- 
strous. Every moment I look at my fingers. They seem 
to be rotting. I am decomposing before death. What a 
herd in this prison: an ex-minister, two bank directors, 
princes, counts, a general of division, four colonels, popes, 
monks, students, clerks, all shivering with fever, emaciated 
with famine. A hussar of the Guards and a famous painter 
have gone mad, and most of us will follow their example. 
Here in prison, it is war against the intellectuals, while 
hooligans, all ordinary criminals, are treated as comrades, 
receive 3 roubles a day from the State and better food.”’ 
Nor is all the evidence ex-parte. Trilleser, President of 
the Soviet of Vyborg quarter, wrote in the Commune of the 
North on the 4th of December 1918, under the heading, 
“One Cannot Remain Silent”: ‘‘I am ashamed, after 
visiting the Krestys, though they are considered penitential 
paradises, to have to admit the incontestable superiority 
of the Imperial prisons. Prisoners remain up to eight months 
without being interrogated, not knowing from what author- 
ity they depend. Their dirt is repulsive. They have no 
mattresses, no blankets. For the most futile motives they 
are flung into dungeons. In the infirmaries, I have seen 
veritable live corpses just strong enough to whisper that 
they are dying of hunger. The dead often remain several 
hours on the beds and all the sick await death from famine.’’ 
The reader having now sated himself with the social 
conditions of an Empire reduced to a prison-house, may be 
invited to return to political events and economic conse- 
quences. As Mr. Box says, “ The worst excesses of the Red 
Terror were due to fear. The Communists from 1918 to 
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1920 were fighting for their lives.” Indeed, they had 
already begun to tremble immediately after the surprise 
of their facile seizure of power in 1917. As Lenin once said 
to Maxim Gorki, ‘‘ The most astonishing part of the whole 
history is that no one has yet been found to show us the 
door.” The terms of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk were 
disastrous from the national point of view, and though 
Communists were not Nationalists, many of them were 
opposed to territorial surrenders that would deliver Russia 
bound and defenceless into the hands of a possibly vic- 
torious Germany. For a victorious German Empire was 
unlikely to tolerate the continuance of Communism. The 
workmen of St. Petersburg were all for resistance to the 
death. Lenin retorted that resistance meant not only 
death but slavery, whereas a pretence of acquiescence 
afforded a breathing-space. ‘“‘ Sign,” he said, ‘‘ why not ? 
A signature on a bourgeois document involves no obligations, 
When we are strong enough we can re-make the map of 
Europe.” 

There were plenty of taunts that he was actuated by 
German gold. True he did not spend money on himself, 
cared nothing for wine or women, seemed to possess only 
one suit of clothes that always looked as though it had been 
slept in. But there are other uses for money besides self- 
indulgence. German gold had certainly helped on _ his 
miraculous career. The Germans had used him as their 
tool, spared him their prisons, sent him in the “ sealed 
waggon ”’ to stir up strife, financed his conspiracy against 
the Provisional Government. And though he might be the 
‘‘sea-green incorruptible,” which Carlyle dubbed Robespierre, 
it was often useful to be able to buy and secure his abomin- 
able tools. He was as ready to move them with money as 
he was to shoot them when they had served their purpose, 
witness the course he pursued with the criminal agent Mali- 
novski. Indeed, the great force of the sanguinary despot 
lay in his crafty play upon the baser instincts of human 
nature. 

At the time of the Brest-Litovsk crisis, Sobelsohn alias 
Radek said to him: “ If there were five hundred courageous 
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men here we would cast you into prison,” to which the bald 
answer was, “ I am more likely to send you there.” Lenin, 
however, grew more and more unpopular, mobs gathered 
round his hiding place in the Smolny Institute, and there 
was talk of firing on them. There were rumours of his flight 
to Finland. He tried to negotiate with the Entente Powers, 
and it was only by one of his mysterious black miracles that 
he contrived to stem another storm. 

Then he proceeded to establish economic Communism, 
though the impossibility of working it was evident to all. 
Civil war raged for a time, and the Bolsheviks would un- 
doubtedly have been crushed but for white livers in the 
White armies—cowardice at home and exhaustion abroad. 
The Central Powers were in the dust. Italy was undermined 
by Communists, Poland nearly succumbed to a Red raid, 
the British Labour Party frightened Mr. Lloyd George out 
of intervention. 

But Russia soon realised the vanity of her hopes of world- 
revolution. Large tracts of confiscated country were di- 
vided up after the revolution in the hope of pacifying the 
peasants and, as the possession of land has always been their 
chief conscious desire, they began by acquiescing in the new 
state of things. But when they were compelled to hand over 
almost everything they possessed to the famine-stricken, 
non-producing cities, receiving nothing in exchange, serious 
discontent arose. Moreover, without proper agricultural 
machinery or sufficient manures or expert advice, the yield 
of their newly-acquired fields was disappointing. Russia, 
which used to feed half Europe, was soon unable to feed her- 
self. There were terrible famines and piteous appeals for 
international charity. It was Communism in practice, 
though even at the height of the class war in the villages, says 
Kurt Wiedenfeld, a Labour champion, eighty-six per cent. 
of the land in Russia remained in individual holdings. 

Lenin decided to cut the Gordian knot, to sacrifice the 
main pretext for his bloody revolution, to throw Communism 
overboard like an old shoe. At the Tenth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party, in March 1921, he calmly an- 
nounced his New Economic Policy. ‘Had the followers of 
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the prophet,” Mr. Box observes, “‘ been called upon to hear 
from the lips of Mahomet himself the suggestion that Allah 
was after all only a convenient hypothesis, the sensation 
could not have been greater.’”’ The opposition was very 
sharp, but another black miracle enabled Lenin to hold his 
own, purging his party of 181,000 members, perhaps nearly 
one-half, and sending as many of them as he could to his 
stifling gaols. Mr. Box surpasses himself on the subject: 
‘“‘ Behind the far-reaching utterances of Lenin and the radi- 
cal change of policy by which, with all the intuition of a great 
statesman, he had again saved his party from destruction 
and the State from catastrophe, shone an invincible deter- 
mination to retain power and so continue the great task of 
the remaking of Russia.” 

But God was not mocked. The kingdom of Lenin’s hell 
slumbered within him. Paralysis, lunacy, some say syphilis, 
or perhaps the consequences of the bullet of a young Jewish 
girl in 19g18—some Nemesis sported with the hands and 
brain that had been the instruments of incalculable evil. 
For two years he tasted torture, and on the 21st of January, 
1924, his troubled spirit passed away. ‘‘ The Devil is 
dead !’’ sanguine folk cried as in 1658. 

But the curse of Lenin was not immediately removed 
The leading miscreants fell out in 1927, trying to relegate: 
each other to Siberia. The saner Powers of Europe broke 
relations with the evil dispensation. But fresh fears pro- 
voked fresh orgies of bloodshed, especially after the execution 
of Voikoff, an alleged regicide, by a youth in Warsaw. And 
Russia continued to worship the Beast, saying, ‘‘ Who is 
like unto the Beast? Who is able to make war with 
him ?” 

It was reported in 1927 that no educated persons remained 
in Russia, at least outside the gaols. Those who had escaped 
murder were eating the bread of penury in exile. Legal 
proceedings had become an absolute farce. Juries had long 
been abolished, and capital cases were decided point blank 
without any pretence at evidence or jurisprudence, accord- 
ing to the whims of brutal young criminals who could scarcely 
read or write and should be considered rather beast than 
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human if they were not chronically under the influence of 
liquor. 

The ordinary Socialist agitator grows angry and deems us 
ignorant when we say he wants to divide up all property, or 
as the needy knife-grinder had it, “ pull out his penny and 
pocket our shilling.”’ But in practice Communists employ 
far worse methods than that. In Russia they deliberately 
set out to plunder the capitalists, not merely to enrich them- 
selves but to prevent the capitalist from ever raising his 
head again. Past thrift is penalised, future industry pro- 
hibited. There is not even a pretence of carrying out 
Communistic theories and assuring the masses a maximum 
of enjoyment with a minimum of toil. All are over-worked 
and underfed, except a gang of wire-pullers who live not 
according to their means but their desires. 

The proletariat being too ignorant to rule, all government 
remains in the hands of a clique led by rapacious and un- 
scrupulous Jews. The clique itself, known as the Communist 
Party, had only 400,000 registered members in 1927, in- 
cluding renegade Czarist officials, who saved their skins by 
joining the Red army. All were held together by brutal terror- 
ism. A despotism infinitely worse than any ever attributed 
to the Czars was exercised for years by the grace of despera- 
does numbering less than five per thousand of the population. 
The proletariat was not freed, but enslaved. 

In 1927 the outward and visible organisation of the Bol- 
shevik State relied on a system of Soviets or councils, 
wherein industrial workers predominated. The peasantry 
were entirely excluded. According to the constitution, 
there was an All-Russian Soviets’ Congress above every- 
thing, formed out of the representatives of local Soviets and 
consisting of several thousand persons. This congress was 
to meet only once a year, and sit during one or two weeks. 
During the rest of the year business devolved on a Central 
Executive Committee, known as the Wzik, a kind of parlia- 
ment of a few hundred people meeting every two months. 
It acted with difficulty, so there was also a Soviet for Work 
and Defence, which was not a committee of the Wzik but 
an independent body exercising certain control over the 
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administration. The actual centre of government was the 
Soviet of Péople’s Commissaries, that might be compared 
with a ministry in a civilised State. There were eighteen 
People’s Commissionss under the presidency of the People’ 
Commissary. Furthermore, each Commissary was also 
controlled by a special representative of the Communist 
Party. 

All this worked far less smoothly than the old bureaucracy, 
unsatisfactory though that was in many ways. 

Above the whole apparatus of government was the Presi- 
dent ot the Wzik, analogous to the President of a republic. 
The fundamental policy was established at the Party Con- 
gress of the Communists, and they decided how members 
of the Soviet Congresses were to vote, thus making the 
Soviet Congresses mere formalities. 

The administration of the whole distracted country 
rested with the Political Bureau and the Organisation 
Bureau. These and the whole Soviet State were entirely 
under the thumb of Lenin until his death in 1924. It was 
the personal tyranny of a Red Czar, and a fight for his suc- 
cession followed with great bitterness. Neither Russia 
nor Communists readily produce outstanding administrators, 
and the appearance of another dictator did not immediately 
tollow. At the same time, despite all their intricate machi- 
nery and multiplication of public bodies, the Communists 
always concentrated power in very few hands. Mutual 
jealousies were largely responsible for that, and a man who 
was not strong enough to seize the highest posts for himself 
might still contrive to pack his rivals off to Siberia. And 
Siberian exile proved far more extensive under the Soviets 
than under the Czars. Perhaps the greatest wonder is that 
the Red army remained so long under control, neither inten- 
sifying anarchy nor rallying round some Mongol or Hebrew 
Napoleon. 

Opinions are divided about the value of the Red army. 
Some represent it as a model of efficiency, but General Hoff- 
man, who made the peace of Brest-Litovsk, gave a very 
different opinion to an Austrian journalist just before his 
death in 1927. ‘“‘ Where can they have found instructors ?” 
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he asked. “ We are always told they have been trained by 
ex-Czarist officers, but that is an absolute lie. The imperial 
army possessed 85,000 officers. Two-thirds of them fell 
fighting against the Bolsheviks or in the torture chambers 
ot the Cheka—four thousand of them murdered at Kieff 
alone. The remaining third were enrolled trom captured 
general staffs, or by pressure of the well-known hostage sys- 
tem against their families, and have never given any real 
assistance to Bolshevik organisations. As to the arms and 
equipment of the Red army, they are good only in the case 
of sixty thousand picked men known as the Cheka troops. 
Their efficiency is restricted to the execution of workmen on 
strike and to punitive expeditions against unarmed peasants 
who refuse to surrender their crops.- These troops supply 
the famous Moscow parades, which impose upon foreigners 
possessing more sympathy than military experience. The 
rest of the Red soldiers are not only badly armed and 
equipped, but so little trusted that weapons are withheld 
when they are not on duty. Their instruction is political 
rather than martial, and their main duty is to propagate 
Bolshevism in the villages. The railway system is in such 
a state that a mobilisation or an advance would mean a 
catastrophe. As to the issue of an Anglo-Soviet conflict, 
we must not forget that the vastness of Russia imposes the 
necessity of a strong attacking army, but it need not inspire 
alarm. The precedent of Buonaparte’s Moscow expedition 
does not apply to these days of railways, aeroplanes, motors, 
telegraphs and telephones. it is idle to fight bloody mis- 
creants, as Sir Austen Chamberlain has done under pressure, 
by breaking off diplomatic relations. The essential is to 
strike quickly and successfully, for a repulse might be impos- 
sible to retrieve. And the war of liberation will attract Rus- 
sian peasants and workmen by offering them a prospect of re- 
covering all they have lost during the last ten years. If our 
prudent politicians shrink from the cost of a war, let them 
remember that a nation of 140 millions is craving to be 
replenished with every necessity from boots to agricultural 
machinery and railway material.” 

Bolshevism may be summed up as a monster stretching 
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its tentacles over ‘the whole world to devour and destroy 
civilisation. «Its army may not be so formidable as worn- 
out nations represent, but the Third International is the 
most effective secret organisation for strengthening and 
developing subversive ideas. It represents an uncanny 
insidious power working everywhere beneath the surface, 
already beginning to bury mankind in dust and ashes, to 
cast down churches and states, to inaugurate the reign of 
Antichrist. Nor is the danger lessened because Bolshevism 
has recently seemed more occupied with Eastern lands. 
Rather will the danger be magnified when Transcaucasia, 
China and India have been overawed. Has not Trotski 
raised visions of statues to Marx and Lenin in Trafalgar 
Square? Would it not be more prudent for the civilised 
world to unite in liberating mankind from the fetters of this 
monstrous tyranny, in liberating not only millions of men 
but millions of acres of fertile land and devoting them to the 
sustenance of humanity, rather than to sacrifice every 
prospect to a policy of hatred and mutual mistrust ? A new 
war between Western States would place Bolshevism in the 
position of the fertius gaudens, perhaps seal the fate of the 
world and open the floodgates of a final deluge. 
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(1) Persia 


Ismailians or Assassins—Foundation, to90>—Romantic initiation— 
Hassan’s supernatural clains—Devotion to the death—Crusaders terror- 
ised—Mongol invasion—‘ The Arrows of the Sultan.”’ 


HE Ismailians, Ishmaelites or Assassins were a 

military and religious Order, and it is perhaps unfair 

to regard them as a merely criminal organisation. In a 

sense they might be classified as Nationalists, and they were 

probably no more criminal than the Serbian Black Hand, 

but to classify them among the humanitarian societies 
would invite scepticism. 

It must be remembered, however, that, when they were 
defeated at Alamut, their vast library was committed to the 
flames with all their records and philosophical works, and 
we are therefore restricted to the narratives of their con- 
querors, who were naturally prejudiced against them and 
desired to aggravate their infamy. The name of Assassin 
was not chosen by them, and originally meant merely a con- 
sumer of hashish, an Indian hemp gum with properties 
similar to opium ; the medieval Latin word assassinus and 
the English assassin came to mean a treacherous murderer 
owing to the alleged cut-throat propensities of the Order. 

The founder was Hassan Sabbah, a missionary from the 
Moslem school at Cairo in the year 1090. His growing 
influence aroused jealousy and led to his exile. A terrible 
storm assailed his ship and the crew were giving themsclves 
up for lost when he allayed their fears by declaring, ‘‘ Allah 
hath promised that no evil shall befall me’’; and, sure 
enough the storm passed. The sailors recognised a miracle 
and became his devoted followers. They landed on the 
Persian Gulf and established themselves in the fortress of 
Alamut on the borders of the Persian province of Irak- 
Adjemi. 

Hassan took the title of Lord of the Mountains, and was 
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known to the Crusaders as the Old Man of the Mountains. 
At first he was regarded as a dependent of the Khalif of 
Egypt, bufshe soon established an independent Order with 
himself as supreme chief or Seydna or Sidna, from which the 
Spanish Cid and the Italian signore are said to be derived. 

The nine degrees of the Cairo lodges were reduced to seven, 
and initiation was conducted on the following lines. Hassan 
possessed another palace in a beautiful valley amid high 
mountains and perpendicular cliffs. Here were dreamland 
gardens and perfumed pavilions sheltering damsels as en- 
trancing as houris, a foretaste of the Moslem paradise. 
Aspirants were drugged with hashish and taken to this happy 
valley, where for a while they wandered at their will and sur- 
rendered themselves to pleasure. But before they reached 
satiety they were drugged again and brought back to Alamut, 
where the Old Man of the | fountains told them that they had 
tasted heaven and would return thither for the rest of their 
days, or even after death, once they had accomplished their 
tasks. Thus they were trained for the performance of the 
most desperate deeds. 

Despising danger, death and torture, they went forth 
joyfully to accomplish their master’s behests. No sooner 
was a victim pointed out than they donned the Assassin’s 
uniform, a white tunic with a red sash, and set out to slay. 
Distance never deterred them, their patience was infinite 
and they rarely failed in their designs. If they were caught, 
they died without a murmur, and the most exquisite tortures 
could not extract from them a moan ora confession. Daggers, 
not swords, were their weapons, and so devoted was their 
solidarity that, if one were thwarted, another would 
always be waiting to take his place. Before the Emir 
Kara Soukhor was slain, no less than twelve Assassins suc- 
cessively perished. 

Besides these, there was a higher grade of Assassin, known 
as Fedovies or the Devoted, also blind fanatics but not 
dependent on the allurements of a posthumous paradise. 
They alone were initiated into the secrets of the Order and 
strictly observed all the rules of the Muhammadan religion 
in the intervals of assassination. To them the greater tasks 
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were entrusted, such as the killing of potentates, and their 
organisation left nothing to be desired. 

Hassan, Lord of the Mountains, led a strange life of solitary 
grandeur in his inaccessible nest, occupying his leisure with 
theology and devotional exercises. He was like a modern 
general, entrenched in his headquarters, far from the battle- 
line, receiving minute reports and directing a plan of cam- 
paign. The object of his murders was to acquire fame and 
power by inspiring fear. There was also a spirit of relentless 
rapture about his acts. He regarded himself as a supreme 
judge, divinely appointed for the execution of justice. For 
instance, he scrupled not to kill his two sons, one for tasting 
wine, the other for “killing a day,” in other words, for 
wasting his time. 

One method of impressing his followers was to claim super- 
natural gifts. His establishment of a pigeon-post enabled 
him to prove his knowledge of what happened at a distance 
with surprising rapidity. Oncea Persian Khalif meditated an 
attack and the destruction of the Order, but, on retiring to 
rest, he found a dagger on his pillow with a letter saying, 
“What has been placed beside thy head may be planted in 
thy heart.” 

Discipline and terrorism were intensified under Hassan’s 
successors. Henry, Count of Champagne, related how he 
visited Reshad-ed-Din and was conducted round his fortress. 
The Lord of the Mountains announced that he would show 
his power. He clapped his hands and two sentinels imme- 
diately stabbed themselves, falling dead at his feet. Where- 
upon the Lord observed with a smile, “‘ Say but the word, and, 
at a sign from me, every one of my servants here shall fall 
thus to the ground.” 

On another occasion, the Khalif sent a messenger to sum- 
mon the Assassins to submission. The messenger was led 
to the battlements and a similar scene occurred. The Lord 
said to a servant, ‘“‘ Kill thyself,’ and he did so without a 
word ; then to another, ‘‘ Hurl thyself from yonder tower,” 
and he immediately obeyed. And the Lord turned to the 
messenger, saying, ‘I have seventy thousand followers who 
obey me thus implicitly. Go and tell that to thy master.” 

oO 
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The number may have been exaggerated, but Reshad-ed- 
Din was believed to possess forty thousand followers, all 
bound to him body and soul. 

The Assassins spread to Syria and slew many Crusaders. 
Philip Augustus went in such fear of them that he never 
stirred abroad without a strong bodyguard, and Richard 
Lionheart was accused of having instigated their attempts 
to murder the French King. Such charges were common at 
the time, and Barbarossa’s nephew, Frederick II, was ex- 
communicated for causing the Duke of Bavaria to be killed 
by the Assassins. Nor did they confine their energies to the 
East. In 1158, at the siege of Milan, a member of the Order 
was discovered on the point of stabbing the Emperor. 

The arrival of the Mongols brought disaster to the Assas- 
sins. Roku-ed-Din, Lord of the Mountains, was put to 
death and his fortress taken. In 1260, the Mameluk Sultan 
of Egypt defeated the Mongols, and the Assassins returned 
to their fastness, paying tribute and earning the name of 
“the arrows of the Sultan’”’ by their readiness to execute 
his will. 

Their notoriety and power have passed away, but the 
Order still exists on a fragmentary scale in Persia and Syria 
and India, perhaps also among the Druses struggling against 
French imperialism amid the mountains of Lebanon. 
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(2) India 


Assassins begat Thugs—Kali, the goddess of evil—Ritual—Methods of 
murder—lInitiation—Restrictions—Settlements—Long immunity—Extent 
of operations—Suppressed, 1835—Possible survival. 


There is some evidence to connect the Assassins with the 
Thugs. Assassins certainly came to India when pursued by 
the exterminating swords of the Mongols and they were there 
known as Borahs, which is the name the Thugs give them- 
selves in their own jargon. Dates seem to harmonise, and 
the connection would not clash with the Thug tradition of 
their origin. 

This tradition represents seven clans of nomadic Moslems 
hovering about the neighbourhood of Delhi in the thirteenth 
century. Without entirely giving up their old creed, they 
were attracted by the worship of the Hindu goddess Kali, 
and devoted themselves to her service. All worship being 
based on love of good or fear of evil, the Thugs decided to 
propitiate Kali, the wife of Shiva and goddess of destruction. 
According to Western minds, she is far from prepossessing 
in appearance. She has a blue face, streaked with yellow, 
purple lips streaming with blood, tusklike teeth, widespread 
hair braided with green serpents, a collar of golden skulls 
descending almost to her knees, ten arms each holding a 
murderous weapon or sometimes a human head dripping 
with gore. She revels in human blood, presides over storms 
and hurricanes, plague and pestilence, ever delighting in 
destruction. 

In the beginning, she determined to destroy the whole 
human race, sparing only her faithful worshippers. The 
victims were at first slain by the sword and the slaughter 
was so great that no man would have remained alive but for 
* the intervention of Vishnu, the Preserver, who caused the 
blood of the victims to become the seed of a newrace. Kali 
then sought to circumvent him by ordering strangulation 
instead of death by the sword. At first she used to bury 
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the corpses herself and destroy all traces of them, but one 
day a Thug spied upon her, and she decreed that in future 
‘burials must be done by the stranglers themselves with the 
kussee or sacred pickaxe, which she appointed for grave- 
digging. She also announced that she would afford no 
further assistance save by auguries. 

Accordingly, every murderous expedition is preceded by 
the sacrifice of a sheep. The Thugs set up a silver or brazen 
image of Kali, images of a lizard and a snake, a noose and a 
pickaxe upon an altar, scatter flowers over them, offer fruit 
and cakes, burn incense and pray for success. They then 
cut off the sheep’s head, place its right fore-foot in its mouth 
and lay it with a burning lamp in front of the image of the 
goddess. A fluid is poured upon the sheep’s mouth, and, if 
certain twitches are observed, the approval of the goddess 
may be assumed. If not, the expedition must be post- 
poned. 

The Thugs took their name from a word meaning a de- 
ceiver, and treachery was always the keynote of their cam- 
paigns. They preferred to catch their victims asleep and 
used every sort of wile to take them off their guard. Usually 
appearing as wealthy merchants or inoffensive artisans, they 
would travel about the country in parties of ten or twenty 
or as many as fifty, and seek opportunities of associating 
with travellers either asking to be allowed to accompany a 
caravan for protection or finding a pretext for hovering in 
the neighbourhood. 

Sometimes two gangs would proceed a short distance 
apart. If the first gang aroused the suspicion of travellers, 
it would signal to the second gang, who pretended to share 
the suspicion and aroused confidence by driving off their 
confederates. Then it was easy to find an opportunity for 
strangling. 

In dealing with solitary travellers, two or perhaps three 
Thugs were considered essential. One would creep up be- 
hind and fling a silk cloth round his victim’s neck, holding 
one end, then his accomplice would rush forward and seize 
the other end ; the head would be pressed forward and the 
process of strangulation was easy. It is a method much 
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favoured by French hooligans, under the name of Je coup 
du Pere Francois. If a third Thug were present, he would 
seize the victim’s legs and throw him to the ground. Some 
Thugs prided themselves on being able to kill a man single- 
handed, but the greatest distinction of all was earned by 
pulling a man off his horse and strangling him—a distinction 
that conferred lustre on a family for generations. 

The victims were robbed, but robbery was not the object 
of the crime, which was intended solely to gratify the goddess 
Kali. There was no wanton cruelty and absolutely no 
remorse. However numerous the party assailed, all had to 
be slain so that none might live to tell the tale. Only young 
boys were taken prisoners and initiated as Thugs. Their 
training began when they were ten or twelve years of age, 
but they were not taken out until they were eighteen or even 
twenty. Once a Thug always a Thug, and none were ever 
known to abandon a career which they regarded in the light 
of a religion. They took their oaths of fidelity on a sacred 
pickaxe and were consecrated with elaborate ritual. 

Among the people they were forbidden to kill were 
dhobis or laundrymen, bards, dancing men or boys, pro- 
fessional musicians, sweepers, oil-vendors, blacksmiths and 
carpenters when travelling together, maimed and leprous 
persons. Like the Albanians, they would never attack a 
party containing a woman. 

Nor would they ever kill tigers, for they believed that this 
would augur an early death. Indeed, there seems to have 
existed a fellow-feeling, for they also believed that no tiger 
would ever kill a Thug unless to punish him for having 
cheated a comrade in dividing spoils. 

After a while, most of them gave up their nomadic life, 
settling in villages under the protection of native chiefs and 
cultivating their land peacefully when not engaged in mur- 
derous raids. To those who did not know their character, 
they seemed the most amiable, respectable and intelligent 
members of the community. Sometimes they rose to the 
middle and higher ranks of native society, living apparently 
in the odour of sanctity without ever arousing the faintest 
breath of suspicion. 
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It was to this amazing secrecy that they owed their long — 
immunity. In spite of its network of spies, the British 
Government never suspected their existence until 1799, 
after the conquest of Seringapatam, when a hundred Thugs 
were apprehended in the neighbourhood of Bangalore. 
Large numbers of native soldiers used to go home on leave, 
fail to return, and be suspected of desertion, when in reality 
they had been strangled by Thugs. British magistrates 
long refused to believe in Thuggee, though definite evidence 
was brought before them. Even in incomprehensible 
India such crimes seemed absolutely incredible. 

Yet, when the organisation was at last exposed, it was 
found to have existed on a very large scale. Ten thousand 
Thugs were reported in 1826, each accounting for an average 
of three victims a year. Two thousand were arrested during 
the next few years in the Jubulpoor and Central India es- 
tablishment alone. One Thug, hanged at Lucknow, was 
convicted of having strangled six hundred persons. Ano- 
ther, an octogenarian, confessed to nine hundred and ninety- 
nine victims, declaring that to be a mystical number. 

The suppression of the organisation took years to accom- 
plish, and may be said to have been completed in 1835, 
through the energy of the Governor-General, Lord William 
Bentinck. The Thugs themselves ascribed their discomfiture 
to a breach of the rule which forbade the murder of women. 

Whether Thuggee has been entirely stamped out, is not 
positively known. Thugs who survived the great repression 
resorted to poisoning and drugging instead of strangulation. 
As late as 1882, a Thug confessed to having poisoned ninety- 
six travellers in the Punjab between 1867 and 1879, and he. 
had evidently been a member of a band that had escaped 
the notice of the Government. Mysterious murders still 
occur in India, and men whisper that the spirit of Thuggee 
has not yet ben entirely exorcised even by the stillbirth of 
an Indian democracy. 
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(3) West Indies. 


Leh, eh! Bomba, heu, heu! Cango bafio tay! Cango mounay de tay | 
Cango do ke la! Cango le !—Voodoo sacrificial song. 


Origin of Voodoo worship—Heathenised christianity—Trials for canni- 
balism—Priesthood—Political influence—Ritual and  ceremonies—A 
human sacrifice—The spirit of the age. 


STRANGE fruit of religion grafted on barbarous minds 

has been provided by Voodoo worship, the sub- 

terranean semi-State worship of the free and independent 
Republic of Haiti. 

Haiti is the western part of the island of San Domingo, 
ceded in 1697 by the Spaniards to the French and populated 
by African slaves. They revolted in 1803 and set up a comic 
Empire with Dukes of Marmalade and Lemonade, 
lapsed into a republic in 1859, and submitted to occupation 
by the United States in 1915. 

The slaves had brought with them a secret society to 
perpetuate serpent-worship and cannibal orgies known as 
Voodoo, a name that may be derived from the African town 
of Hoodoo or the Guinea word houedo, a non-poisonous 
snake. The French wrote it Vaudoux, and there are sug- 
gestions that this was a dialect form of Vaudois, early Pro- 
testant missionaries, in which case Voodoo worship may be 
heathenised Christianity, vaguely recalling that of the 
Maoris, who adopted the hymn, “ Mothers of Salem,” as 
their principal war-chaunt. The religious blend is further 
illustrated by the choice of Christian festivals—Twelfth 
Night, the eves of Easter, Christmas and the New Year—for 
special orgies of cannibalism. An European trader relates 
how his housekeeper once refused to buy pork lest human 
flesh should be substituted. ‘‘ But I have often seen you 
buy pork,” he said. ‘‘ Never at Easter,’ she shuddered. 

The Americans may have succeeded in suppressing human 
sacrifices, but the old practice remained widespread until 
they established their authority. Secrecy was imposed 
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under pain of death, and the more educated Haitians, who 
are deeply sensitive to the opinion of white men, sought to 
ignore rather than to eradicate the Voodoos. Attention 
was drawn to them by a trial at New Orleans in August, 
1863, but the alleged cannibals were acquitted after proof 
that they had exercised a pacifying influence during the 
American Civil War and prevented negro risings in Louisiana. 
Round about 1864, there were many Voodoo trials in Haiti, 
and the reforming Presidents, Geffrard and Boisrond-Canal, 
were cast out of office by the overwhelming influence of the 
sect. Geffrard had had eight persons shot at Port-au- 
Prince, the capital, for immolating a girl of twelve and 
drinking her blood blended with rum. 

The short persecution being ended, Voodoos became more 
and more powerful. President Salnave performed human 
sacrifices in 1863, while actually in office; President Hyp- 
polite used to keep and display the skeletons of his victims. 
In 1884, the President and most of the Ministers of State 
were active participants in Voodoo rites. This was quite 
in accordance with tradition, for Toussaint l’Ouverture, 
the liberator of Haiti, had been a Papaloi, and so were the 
black sovereigns of Haiti, Emperor Dessalines and King 
Christopher. 

Papalois and Mamalois are or were the high priests and 
priestesses, who conducted the human sacrifices to the ser- 
pent-god and pronounced his oracles. Loz is the negro 
pronunciation of the French word voz, and the names ac- 
cordingly suggest paternal or maternal sovereignty—Papa- 
King, Mamma-King. These celebrants lead depraved lives, 
enjoy unlimited potations, and are usually covered with 
sores, often leprous, but they contrive to attain to an evil 
old age and are feared by all. They possess an extensive 
knowledge of herbs as poisons and antidotes, and claim the 
power to cause slow, instantaneous or merely apparent death, 
as well as madness, paralysis, impotency, idiocy, poverty, 
riches, and invulnerability. No man dares disobey them, 
no woman resist them. 

Voodooism permeated the whole island and was considered 
the prime safeguard of national independence. Few of its 
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devotees were initiated into its secrets, but their solidarity 
endowed it with sufficient power to decide the fate of govern- 
ments. 

The best accounts of Voodoo ritual are to be found in the 
German writer, Hans Heinz Ewers’ romance, which sum- 
marises all the evidence available. There are many ancient 
signs and symbols. An oval black stone is found in the 
forests and kept in a plate full of oil, which is replenished 
every Friday. The stone tells fortunes by rapping the plate 
on spiritualistic lines. 

Festivals are held in temples far away in the forests. 
During the previous night, a sinister signal is heard in the 
streets, the beating of the neklessin, an iron triangle, to 
summon the faithful. Their preparation is to remain in a 
bath containing a solution of rotten roots until all the water 
has evaporated, usually three to six weeks. 

The temple is a big straw hut in a clearing, with an avenue 
of spears surmounted by the corpses of black or white hens. 
At the entrance is a sacred tree, strewn with plates broken 
in its honour; on the walls are pictures taken from old 
newspapers—Bismarck, Queen Victoria, or comic cartoons. 
On all hands are throngs of negroes drinking out of gourds, 
all naked save for scarlet handkerchiefs round their loins. 
Big torches hang to the beams with the smoke escaping 
through holes in the roof, and their red light has a fantastic 
effect on the black, shining bodies. Logs and faggots are 
heaped up and kindled with torches before an altar, where 
stands a basket containing the sacred serpent-god. Drum- 
mers are bending over their drums, Houn, Hountor and 
Houn Torgri, dedicated to the apostles Peter, Paul and John, 
while behind them stands the chief drummer, a Hercules, 
lashing the great drum Assauntor, made out of the skin of a 
dead Papaloi. 

Suddenly the drums cease as the Papaloi advances, a thin 
old negro naked save for a few white handkerchiefs. He 
invokes the god of thunder and the god of winds. Five 
trembling adepts enter, three men and two women, and he 
orders them to leap into the fire before the altar. They 
hesitate and are pushed in, all the congregation laughing 
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over their antics Among the flames. Presently the Papaloi 
leads them te a smoking cauldron besides the snakes’ basket. 
He invokes Opete, the divine turkey, and Assouguie, the 
celestial chatterbox. In honour of these the adepts must 
snatch pieces of meat out of the boiling-water and distribute 
them to the congregation on cabbage-leaves. Again and 
again they dip and burn themselves until everybody is 
served. Then they are received as members of the church 
in the name of Attashollos, the great spirit of the worlds, and 
friends pour oil to relieve their burns. 

Now two black bucks and a white one are dragged forward 
by the horns. The Papaloi pierces their throats with a big 
knife, and cuts off their heads at one blow, elevating them 
to the drummers and worshippers and finally casting them 
into the cauldron with an invocation to Agaou Kata Badagri, 
Master of Chaos. Meanwhile, attendants have collected 
the warm blood in bowls and passed it to the congregation. 
A white participant relates, ‘“I drank some of the blood, 
at first a little, then more and more. I felt a strange drunken- 
ness Come over me, a savage drunkenness such as I had never 
known.” 

The bodies of the bucks having been turned on a spit over 
the fire and devoured half raw, a Mamaloi enters singing the 
Voodoo sacrificial song: “‘ Lei, eh ! Bomba, heu.” Drunken 
lips make antiphon: ‘“‘ Cango bafio tay!” A small drum 
accompanies the song, which grows softer and softer, almost 
fades away. The Mameloi makes strange passes with her 
arms in the air. The crowd waits silently in great expecta- 
tion. At last she cries, ‘‘ Draw near, Houedo listens, Houe- 
do, the great serpent.” And they all ask questions, trivi- 
alities for the most part. “Shall I obtain another donkey 
this year? Will my crops flourish?” The answers are 
oracular, but all are satisfied and cast coins into a hat. 

The serpent is now released from its basket. It is long 
and yellow-black. Bewildered by the light, it begins to 
hiss and coils itself round an arm of the priestess. The 
faithful prostrate themselves, touching the polished floor . 
with their foreheads, adoring the serpent and swearing 
eternal fidelity to the priestess. 
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She opens another basket to throw white and black hens 
into the air. No sooner are they released than the faithful 
leap upon them, tear off their heads and greedily suck the 
fresh blood. 

Six men now gather round the Mamaloi. They wear 
devil-masks, and their bodies are smeared with blood from 
fresh goat-skins over their shoulders. ‘‘ Fear, fear of Cimbi 
Kita!” they yell, and the crowd draws back, leaving a free 
space. A girl of ten is led in with a rope about her neck. 
She looks round in astonishment and seems anxious, but 
does not cry out. She stumbles, intoxicated by the rum 
they have given her. 

The Papaloi approaches her and utters words of 
solemn consecration: “I consign you to Azilit and Don 
Pedro, that they may convey you to Cimbi Kita, the Prince 
of all the Devils.” He presses pieces of horn into the crisp 
hair of the child and sets fire to them. But before the 
frightened child can raise her hands to the flames, the 
Mamaloi leaps forward like a maniac with hoarse screams. 
Her fingers thrust themselves round the victim’s neck, raise 
it upwards and press and press. 

““ Aa-bo-bo !”’ she cries. 

It seems as though she would never let her victim go. At 
last the high priest tears away the dead child and cuts off 
the head with one blow of his knife, as he had done with the 
goats. He casts the head into the cauldron, the blood is 
collected in basins, the body is hacked and spitted over the 
fire, the sacrificial song is taken up in tones of thunder: 
“Leh, eh! Bomba, heu, heu! Cango bafio tay!” The 
faithful leap at the morsels, fighting for them like wild beasts. 
The blood is mixed with strong rum and they fight for that 
still more savagely. 

The six men remove their masks and for a while all is 
tense silence, save for a tiny drum gently tapped. The 
devils’ dance, the dance of Don Pedro, is about to begin. 
For long minutes the Papaloi remains motionless. He begins 
with slow movements, first his head, then his stomach in 
syncopated time. All his muscles are extended. He is 
the prey of a strange excitement that communicates itself 
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like a fluid to all present. No one moves yet, but all are 
watching each other’s eyes, all their nerves shivering. The 
dancer spins slowly, then faster ; the drummer drums more 
vigorously and another begins to drum too. Now the black 
bodies are all beginning to move. One raises a foot, another 
an arm. They devour each other’s eyes. Two have al- 
ready clasped each other by the waist and have begun to 
jazz. The drums are rolling, howling, the one of human skin 
emitting strident, voluptuous cries. All the niggers are 
spinning, charging, kicking, bounding, flinging themselves 
upon the ground, beating the soil with their heads, making 
frantic movements with arms and legs, howling in savage 
rhythm, while the Mamaloi raises the divine serpent in their 
midst and chaunts, “‘ Leh, eh ! Bomba heu, heu....” 

Mr. Bertrand Russell declares that the twentieth century 
will pass down to history as the Age of Lenin, that Kalmuck 
Papaloi. Should we not look further back and seek the 
inspiration of our times, the origin of our mass-manias, the 
sanguinary lust of our new imperialism, even the crude 
chorybantics of our immodest youth in the worship of 
serpents among the jungles of Guinea, in the frenzied holo- 
causts accomplished by the Voodoos of the West Indies ? 
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(4) Spain. 


The Garduna—Originated by brigands who had fought the Moors—Semi- 
official position—Trouble over tribute—Statutes—Degrees—Female mem; 
bers—Chiefs—Spies—Tariff of rewards—Fees from the Inquisition— 
Magnificent quarters—Cervantes—Archives—Survival in South America. 


There may be very little to choose between political 
criminals and criminal politicians, but the change of atmos- 
phere is refreshing when we come to consider secret societies 
with no pretence of a concern for literature or science, free- 
dom or philanthropy, the golden age or the philosopher’s 
stone. Crime having succeeded in politics, there need be no 
reason why ordinary criminals should not adopt an organisa- 
tion and a policy. True, the rank and file of many na- 
tionalist and democratic movements have been swayed by 
lofty motives, loyal, disinterested, ready to sacrifice their 
lives for a cause, whereas the proverb about honour among 
thieves is often viewed with suspicion. But if oaths, punish- 
ments and vigilance can be made sufficiently stringent, there 
is no reason to despair of an efficient machine for the pro- 
tection of brigands, burglars, pirates and assassins. After 
all, they usually have their patron saints, at least in Catholic 
countries, like aviators, motorists, bull-fighters and other 
devotees of dangerous delights. Then again, the Thugs 
thought they were serving the goddess Kali by offering 
human sacrifices in her honour. Perhaps, therefore, they 
should not have been classified as a merely criminal associa- 
tion. 

There need, however, be no reservations in dealing with 
the Garduna of Spain, in spite of its connection with the 
Holy Inquisition. The Garduna owed its origin to bands of 
brigands who had been enrolled by Ferdinand and Isabella 
to fight against the Moors. When the war was over, they 
abandoned all pretence of discipline and returned to their 
old habits of pillage, usually establishing themselves in the 
houses of Moors or Jews who had embraced Christianity 
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to secure toleration and were contemptuously known as 
marranos, or hogs. The brigands were welcomed by the 
marranos as affording a certain protection in those troublous 
times and made them pay heavy toll for services rendered. 

The brigands, however, congregated chiefly in the suburb 
of Triana at Seville, which has been inhabited by desperate 
characters from time immemorial. Even in Naples there is 
no quarter where crime has been so freely rampant or the 
law been so completely flouted. The scandal grew so great 
that Isabella determined to take vigorous measures. She 
held a criminal court in the halls of the Alcazar, herself 
presiding for two months over a crusade against violent 
robbers, recovering large amounts of stolen property and 
condemning many offenders to severe penalties. The alarm 
grew so great among the thieving and vagabond population 
that four thousand of them left the kingdom, and burghers 
grew alarmed lest the depopulation should deprive the city 
of workmen. A deputation waited upon Her Majesty and 
she granted an amnesty to all offenders save those convicted 
of heresy. 

Thus, by a sort of Christian Socialism, the brigands were 
received back into favour and came to enjoy a semi-official 
position, being employed intermittently from the fifteenth to 
the eighteenth century for the punishment and pursuit of 
other malefactors. While committing depredations on their 
own account, they enjoyed a sort of monopoly of crime and 
waged ruthless warfare against all who tried to infringe their 
prerogatives. In order to safeguard these, they paid a fifth 
part of all their booty into the royal exchequer, besides ren- 
dering tribute to the priests and the heads of the Holy 
Inquisition. 

After a time, however, they grew restive and refused to 
pay any tribute at all. This resulted in a sudden awakening 
of justice and a determination to suppress them. Soldiers 
and policemen were sent out in all directions to capture and 
disperse, but the only result was that, instead of continuing 
to act independently, the brigands formed themselves into 
one great society, which became famous under the name of 
the Garduna. The authorities then found it more prudent 
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tocompromise. The confidence of the Court and the Church 
was restored. Important services were rendered to the Holy 
Office and to Torquemada in particular. Tribute was paid 
once more, though on a more modest scale. 

The following STATUTES OF THE GARDUNA afford a picture 
of the mixed order and discipline, barbarism and licentious- 
ness characteristic of this picaresque period. 


(x) All honest men with good eyes, good ears, good limbs 
and no tongue may become members of the Garduna. 
Also respectable persons of a certain age, who wish to serve 
the Brotherhood, either by providing information of 
possible operations or by assisting with suggestions for 
the execution of such operations. 

(2) The Brotherhood also receives under its protection 
all martyrs who have suffered for justice, and such persons 
as desire to charge themselves with keeping and selling 
those objects which a Divine Providence may deign to 
send to the Brotherhood ; also young women, who may be 
presented by some brother, these on condition that they 
serve the interests of the Brotherhood with their souls and 
bodies. 

(3) The members of the Society are divided into 
Chivatos (goats), Postulants, Guwapos (chiefs), and Fuelles 
(bellows or whisperers). The Matrons are known as 
Coberteras (chaperons) and the young women as Serenas (or 
sirens). The latter should be fresh, alert and appetising. 


[The Coberteras were abandoned women who insinuated 
themselves into private houses for purposes of theft and 
espionage. The Sevenas were handsome young women, 
usually mistresses of the leaders. It was their business 
to act as decoys, luring men into remote places, where they 
were beset by brigands and frequently murdered.] 


(4) The Chivatos, when not actually employed by the 
Brotherhood must undertake nothing of themselves, and 
must never use their daggers except in self-defence. They 
will be fed, lodged and clothed at the cost of the Brother- 
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hood. Each will receive from the Capalaizes (commanders) 
the sum of 136*marevedis (1od.) a day, and, in the case of 
some signal service being rendered by a Chzvato, he shall 
immediately pass into the honourable rank of a Postulant. 


[The Chivatos performed menial duties. When on the 
watch for their superiors, they imitated the cries of animals 
to give warning of danger. At night it was the owl, the 
frog, or the cat. During the day they chirped like crickets 
or barked like dogs. ] 


(5) The Postulants depend on their claws and are 
exclusively employed to carry out eclipses (kidnappings) 
on behalf ot the Brotherhood. For each eclipse, the 
Postulant employed shall receive one-third of the profits, 
out of which he is expected to give something for the relief 
of souls in Purgatory. Of the remaining two-thirds, one 
shall be paid into the treasury as a provision for the costs 
of justice (fees to the alguazils, the clerks and the judges 
who protect the brethren) as well as for masses for the re- 
pose of the souls of deceased brethren ; the other third 
shall be at the disposal of the Master of the Order, who is 
obliged to live at Court in order to watch over the property 
and interests of the brethren. 

(6) The Guapos (chiefs) are entrusted with burials, 
journeys (highway robberies), baths (stabs), baptisms, 
(drownings), and all the various forms of extinction. In 
these operations they should be accompanied by a brother 
Postulant, to act under their orders. One-third of 
all the profits of their operations shall belong absolutely 
to the Guapos, except that they must contribute thirty 
per cent. thereof towards the maintenance of the Chivatos, 
and as much as they deem proper for the relief of souls 
in Purgatory. The rest of the profits of their operations 
shall be distributed in the manner prescribed by Article 5. 


[The Guapos were experienced duellists, usually employed 
to lead some important enterprise. They also conducted 
initiations and safeguarded the laws, usages and traditions 
of the Society. ] 
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(7) The Coberteras shall receive ten per cent. of all the 
sums they realise, and the Sevenas six maravedis out of 
each peseta brought into the bank by the Guapos. All 
gifts received from noble sefors shall remain their own 
property. 

(8) The Capalazes or provincial chiefs are to be 
nominated from Guapos, who have served not less than six 
years in the Society, and who are thoroughly respected 
by the Brotherhood. 


[The Capalazes resided in the different provinces where the 
Garduna had branches ; they were delegates of the Hermano 
Mayor or Grand Master, who exercised arbitrary power over 
the whole Society, ruling members with a rod of iron. 

The Fuelles or Whisperers, as their name implies, were 
spies, whose business it was to whisper into the ears of the 
chiefs anything that might be of service to the Society. They 
were, for the most part, old men of venerable appearance, 
always to be seen in churches with rosaries in their hands, 
except when they were in attendance on the Master or the 
Chief of the Inquisition. They seem to have combined their 
duties of spies for the Garduna with those of familiars for the 
Holy Office. 

Other branches of the society included Floreadores 
(athletes), chiefly discharged or escaped convicts, who at- 
tacked and robbed travellers on the high roads; and 
Punteadores (pinkers) who were bullies and expert swords- 
men. ] 


(9) All brothers should be ready to die as martyrs rather 
than as confessors, remembering the penalty of being 
degraded or expelled from the Brotherhood, and, if neces- 
sary, suffering condign punishment from their superiors. 


Given at Toledo in the Year of Grace, 1420, being the 
third year after the institution of our honourable 
Brotherhood. 


The Society had a regular tariff for every deed of darkness. 
False evidence, forged documents, abductions, mutilation, 
P 
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beating and wounding, smuggling an enemy on board ship 
and selling him as a slave to the corsairs—all these could be 
readily commissioned at reasonable rates. Assassinations 
were expensive and usually undertaken only for persons of 
importance, but could be counted upon when promised, for 
the Society was both conscientious and prompt. Half-price 
was paid with order, the balance on completion. One de- 
partment was concerned with the recovery of stolen goods. 

The Inquisition was among the best clients, and the books 
of the Garduna show receipts of some £8,000 for 1,986 com- 
missions executed for the holy fathers during a period of 
147 years. The members, indeed, showed great respect for 
religion, and it was not unusual to see Guapos drop money © 
into the Blessed Virgin’s offertory-box immediately after 
they had been paid for some bloody murder. 

The official quarters of the Society were not surpassed 
in magnificence by the apartments of the King and Queen 
of Spain. One of the halls was situated some thirty feet 
below the ground, vast, spacious and brilliantly illuminated, 
with mythological subjects painted on the ceilings ; dozens of 
orange-trees, laden with fruit, rose from the marble floor ; 
at each corner a beautifully decorated fountain discharged 
waters into a basin of porphyry ; while brilliant candelabras 
and golden-winged geniuses supporting silver draperies 
completed an impression of solemnity and grandeur. 

Cervantes, in his episode of Rinconet and Cortillado, tells 
of the Garduna, describing a Brotherhood of privileged 
rogues, who had their headquarters at Seville and shared 
their profits with the Church and the police. The year 1588, 
when he studied it, was probably its period of highest 
prosperity. He found that it was not all vice and crime that 
touched the souls of these adventurers, but that many of 
their actions deserved admiration for their heroism and self- 
sacrifice. 

The Garduna had branches at Toledo, Barcelona, Cordova 
and elsewhere. It kept a kind of chronicle, which was 
deposited in the archives of the Seville law-courts by Don 
Manuel de Cuendias, who employed his highland troops to 
suppress the society in 1821-2. This book was the means of 
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incriminating many members and sending them to the 
scaffold. The last Grand Master and sixteen of his chief 
followers expiated their crimes in Seville market-place on 
the 25th of November, 1822. 

The Society now survives in Europe only in the form of 
brigand bands that sometimes still scour the Spanish moun- 
tains under the old name. It was, however, reorganised 
in South America and may be traced in Brazil, Peru, the 
Argentine Republic, and Mexico, where, for a few dollars, 
a hired assassin can be found to dispose of an inconvenient 
foe. 

AUTHORITIES 
W. asa History of the Reign of Charles V. London, 
1826. 


M. V. de Fereal: Mystéres de l’ Inquisition et d'autres Sociétes 
Secrétes del’ Espagne. Paris, 1846. 
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(5) Naples 


Camorra—started by convicts, 1820—overran Kingdom of Naples—Deve- 
loped a political Ring, 1860—Garibaldian complicity—Dazio scandal— 
Attempted repression—Zenith in 1880—Viterbo trial—Organisation— 
Novitiate—Ceremonies—Duels—Substitutes for prisoners—Prison life— 
Vengeance—Knives—Secret language—Activities—Collection of tolls— 
Discipline—Leaders in 1900—Don Vitozzi—The Cuocolo murder—Trial, 
1911—Survivals—The Mala Vita. 


Though the name of the Neapolitan Camorra has been 
attributed to a Spanish word meaning a brawl, it was more 
probably derived from the old Castilian comurra, a distinc- 
tive part of the costume, not unlike an Eton jacket, whence 
came the Neapolitan word for a workman’s blouse. In 
modern Italian, it is used for log-rolling in politics, but that 
is a nickname taken from the criminal society. 

The Camorra was started by convicts at Naples in 1820 
to protect themselves against warders, and it soon controlled 
the prisons, where it confined its operations for some ten 
years. Discharged criminals then continued and perfected 
it as a secret society for organised robbery, blackmail, kid- 
napping and smuggling. So successful were they that they 
became more efficiently organised than the police, and could 
accomplish much which the police dared not attempt. In 
-process of time they secured the co-operation of distinguished 
evil-doers—card-sharpers, financiers, politicians, all who 
needed unscrupulous instruments for the commission of se- 
cret crimes. 

The whole kingdom of Naples became gradually honey- 
combed with Camorrists and they established such a terror 
that the name of their society was scarcely mentioned in 
whispers ; to offend the least of them was regarded as in- 
viting a sentence of death. Timid tradesmen sometimes 
hired Camorrists to protect their goods, while gay Lotharios 
paid them to carry off modest maidens. Indeed, to be a 
Camorrist during the next forty years became a pride and 
a distinction among the baser sort. So far from concealing 
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his membership, he affected a peculiar costume, almost 
flaunting his secrecy, like a Paris apache. A red necktie 
with ends floating over either shoulder, a particular sash, 
many brass rings on his fingers marked him out as a glorified 
criminal. 

As an illustration of the power of the Camorra at this 
period, a little incident of 1829 may be mentioned. Certain 
puritanical zdiles had proposed building a wall about a 
notorious street so that the inhabitants might be isolated 
at night-time under lock and key. This, however, did not 
accord with the views of the Cammorists, zealous champions 
of easy virtue, so the following letter was pushed under the 
door of the officer in charge: 


“Naples, September, 1829. 

“ Sir,—Does it not strike you that, by confining these 
poor girls within walls, you treat them as though they 
were condemned to the lowest depths of hell? The prefect 
and the magistrate who ordered this brutal act can have 
no heart. But there are those of us here who have much 
heart. We are always ready to shed our blood for those 
in distress and we shall not hesitate to cut the throats 
of such as attempt anything towards walling up that 
street. So, with all humanity, we kiss yourhands. N.N.” 


Needless, to say, the officials had too much heart to wall 
up the street. 

After 1860, the Camorra entered upona new phase, 
developing into two branches—the Lower Camorra (Camorra 
Bassa), and upper Camorra, (Camorra Alta or Camorra 
Elegante). The Lower was the old criminal organisation, 
the upper a political Ring that employed the criminals much 
as a candidate for office in New York might have employed 
the Paul Kelly Gang. The Garibaldians certainly belonged 
to the Upper Camorra, and thenceforth the purely criminal 
operations of the Society were subordinated to political 
exigencies. Not for the first or last time in history, demo- 
cratic politicians deliberately allied themselves with the 
criminal classes, obtained office at their hands and rewarded 
them by protection and encouragement in their crimes. 
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And this alliance endured, with vicissitudes of reinforce- 
ment and Telaxation, all over Southern Italy, until relief 
came from the iron hand of Mussolini. 

The Garibaldians, however, soon found that they could 
not control the monster they had adopted. Public services 
could be obtained from protected criminals, but natural 
instincts could not be controlled, private vengeance and 
blackmail became the recognised relaxations of the new 
democracy. Nor was any pretence at common honesty to 
be expected from rogues in office. One frequent form of 
reward was to place Camorrists in charge of the Dazio 
offices, which collect dues at the entrance to every town 
and village in most Latin countries. The results were more 
satisfactory to the new officials than to the local revenue. 
In one place, under Salvatore di Crescenza, the receipts 
rapidly fell from 40,000 to 1,000 ducats a day. Another 
Camorrist collector, Pasquale Menotte, had the effrontery 
on one occasion to render the astonishing total of forty 
centesimi. 

Even the most indulgent members of the Ring soon 
realised that steps must be taken to discharge such unproduc- 
tive officials, as well as to drive Camorrists out of the police 
and army, which they permeated and controlled. Mild 
measures, however, were met by mocking defiance, and as 
early as 1862 the Government organised a regular campaign 
against the whole organisation. Sparenta, Minister of 
Police, arrested no less than three hundred Camorrists in 
one day. But the Camorra was merely driven underground, 
and that not very far or for very long. The “ Elegant 
Ring ” continued to flourish through the support of a stand- 
ing army of protected rogues. 

The resignation of Nicotera as Prime Minister in 1876 re- 
moved what little restraint remained upon the Camorrists, 
and they completely dominated the situation in South Italy 
for along period. Serious efforts were made by the Govern- 
ment in 1877 to suppress both the Sicilian Mafia and the 
Neapolitan Camorra, but without conspicuous success, and in 
1880, after the death of Victor Emmanuel, the Camorra 
reached the summit of its power, with lawyers, magi- 
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strates, professors, even cabinet ministers among its 
leaders. 

During that year a great scandal was provoked by the 
murder of the minister Bonelli in a low haunt of the slums 
of Maples, and this brought about the prosecution of five 
Camorrists. Owing to the attitude of the populace, it was 
thought safer to transfer the trial to Viterbo, where a cloud 
of witnesses testified quite freely about every subject on 
earth except the Camorra. ‘‘ The word Camorra,” accord- 
ing to a contemporary account, “‘ seemed to burn their 
tongues. Neither threats nor cajolery could persuade any 
of them to contemplate the possibility that Bonelli’s death 
could be connected with any conspiracy, still less with the 
Camorra.”” The jury, however, were so much impressed 
by the wholesale terror which the society evidently inspired 
that they found all five prisoners guilty, and they were 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

Following the example of more exalted societies, which 
have aspired to affect the fate of nations, the Camorra 
relief upon degrees, signs, titles and an elaborate ritual 
mostly borrowed from the Spanish Garduna, by which it 
may have been inspired. Released convicts formed a sort 
of aristocracy apart in the early days before the Ring, enjoy- 
ing what might be called founders’ shares in the association, 
but ordinary members had to go through a regular initia- 
tion and course of training. They began at an early age 
and would be brought by their sponsors probably, brother 
hooligans from the slums, to one of the regular meetings in 
the back garden of a wine-shop, and after searching ques- 
tions would be set tasks to prove their courage. They might 
have to accompany a gang and keep watch during a burglary 
or they might be sent to scuttle the boat of some refractory 
fisherman. If they failed, they would be put to some 
other test, and their examiners were not easy to satisfy. 
But once they had proved their spirit, they would be ini- 
tiated as Giovani Onorati or honourable youths. 

Their novitiate might last for some years. That depended 
on their prowess and conferred no privileges. Each had to 
do precisely what he was told and was handed over to a 
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Brother for instruction, especially in the use of the dagger. 
When comparatively simple crimes, especially those involv- 
ing bloodshed, were being prepared, it was usual to cast 
lots among the novices, and severe punishments were meted 
out to those who shrank or lacked courage. 

One part of the training was to remember the appear- 
ance of everyone they passed in the streets with full details 
of their conversation, besides finding out their names and 
where they lived. I often noticed at Naples in the old days 
that, after a stranger had spent a few hours there, everybody 
seemed to know all about him. I might take a cab in the 
most distant part of the city, but it was never necessary to 
mention the name of my hotel when I wanted to go home. 
That, of course, was all owing to the Camorra. Every 
movement of all the police was particularly reported, and 
any man could be tracked down very rapidly by the boys. 

When one of them was found to deserve promotion, he 
was taken to a secret meeting-place that had not been pre- 
viously revealed to him. There the Brethren were gathered 
round a table, on which a dagger, a pistol, poisoned wine 
and a lancet were laid out. He bared his arm and a vein 
was lanced so that he might be smeared with his own blood. 
Then he raised his gory right hand and took a solemn oath 
to keep the laws and secrets of the Camorra; in turn he 
raised the poisoned glass to his lips, held the pistol to his 
temple and the dagger to his breast, in token that he was 
ready to lay down his life as his superiors might ordain. 
Finally he knelt down, and the Vicario, or Master of the 
Ceremony, broke the glass, fired off the pistol and threw 
away the dagger to signify confidence in his loyalty. 

The boy was now known as a Picciotto di Sgherro or Youth 
of Delinquency, and from time to time he had to fight duels 
with his colleagues to keep up his fitness and courage. These 
duels were quite serious affairs, long, sharp knives being 
handled and throwr. with remarkable skill, and serious 
wounds being accepted quite as a matter of course. 

The Picciotti were also employed to take the place of 
hardened criminals who expected to fall into the hands of the 
law. They diverted suspicion to themselves and submitted 
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to sentences of imprisonment as substitutes. Life in prison, 
however, was a much milder experience for a Camorrist 
than for anybody else. The society supplied him with 
money and the gaolers treated him with deference. 

A story is told of one Camorrist prisoner who had reason 
to doubt his wife’s fidelity. When she came to visit him in 
his cell, he asked her to bring a jar of sulphur-water next 
time and to drop a knife into it. Then he informed a gaoler 
that he might acquire merit with his superiors if he looked 
intothe wife’s jar when she came again. The knife was duly 
found and the woman was sentenced to imprisonment on a 
charge of attempting to introduce arms into the gaol. 
After release, however, she bore no malice, but rather boasted 
over her husband’s ingenious punishment of her infidelity. 

Camorrists professed to rely chiefly upon three things, a 
brave heart, a strong arm, and a sharp knife. The favourite 
knives were of three kinds. One was known as settesoldi 
(seven ha’pennies), about four inches long with a curved 
blade and a sharp point. This was chiefly used for dis- 
figuring an adversary or for practice duels among the 
Picciottt. The second type known as zuwmpafuosso had a 
flat, wide blade of exceeding sharpness and was used for 
serious duels. The third, a three-edged, polished dagger, 
was the popular weapon for bloody professional murders. 

Besides the use of the knife, Camorrists also had to learn 
a special slang with a vocabulary of some five thousand 
words. Tobia Basile, one of the most noted members, 
kept a diary in this secret language. Growing tired of his 
wife, he killed her and walled her body up in his kitchen, 
then proceeded to record what he had done in the following 
innocent phrases : 


‘“May 1. The violets are out. May 7. Water to the 
beans. June 11. I have pruned my garden. August 10. 
How beautiful is the sun! September 12. So many fine 
sheep are passing.” 

Time passed, and a contractor came upon the corpse while 


rebuilding the wall. Basile denied his guilt, but a Camorrist 
translator came forward with a compromising version : 
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‘“May 1. The murder has been committed. May 7. 
She is buried in the wall. June 11. I have walled up the 
place. August 10. My safety is complete. September 12 
So many beautiful women are at my disposal.” 


He was forced to admit the accuracy of this record, and 
served a sentence of thirty years, after which the Camorra 
accepted him as an instructor of Picciotti in the mysteries of 
the secret language. 

The active Camorra was divided into groups, ‘each under a 
Vicario, and these ‘‘ vicars’’ met at intervals under an 
elected head to discuss the affairs of the Society. It was a 
very highly skilled organisation almost from the outset, 
administered with supreme statesmanship, and soon became 
so rich and powerful that no private person dared to resist 
it. But its most dangerous manifestations were under the 
direction of the politicians and other educated persons who 
formed the Ring. Not only did it control elections and 
public appointments, but it owned a gambling-house or two, 
not to mention still less reputable establishments, chose 
suitable objects of blackmail, and provided the requisite 
influence to save Camorrists in time of trouble. 

There were also affiliated gangs of burglars or thieves 
under a Padrone (master) or Basista (founder), who planned 
operations and provided the requisite instruments. These 
were always ready to accept commissions for stabbing or 
face-slashing at fixed rates, or even for nothing to oblige a 
colleague. 

For the rest, everybody paid toll to the Camorra. An 
old resident once took me through the fish-markets of Santa 
Lucia and drew my attention to a man in a red jelly-bag 
cap, who strolled from stall to stall, held out his hand with- 
out a word and received a few copper coins. Then we saw 
him go through a similar procedure at a cab-rank. On 
another occasion I was shown a fruit-vendor, who sat 
behind a wonderful display of plums and oranges and Japan- 
ese medlars, never selling anything, but evidently doing a 
thriving trade, for there came a regular procession of men, 
women and children, each handing him coins wrapped up in a 
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piece of paper, as though he were a street bookmaker. No 
receipts were ever given, but I understood that accounts 
were very accurately kept and defaulters unknown. 


ae * * * * * 


A good picture of the Camorra atmosphere is provided in 
Charles Grant’s Siorzes of Naples and the Camorra, from which 
I take the following summary : 


Don Antonio is walking, apparently aimlessly, along the 
quay, when a man who has been waiting by the boats 
comes up to him and addresses him. The newcomer is 
tall and well-made, and his dress, which is neither patched 
nor torn, is made in a style between that of a fisherman 
and a coasting-sailor. Though his tone is low and his 
manner respectful, it is apparent that he is both excited 
and angry. A policeman, who has been lounging about 
among the fishermen, now saunters up the steps in the 
most natural and innocent way. Don Antonio remarks 
him, however, and conveys the information to his com- 
panion in a glance, so that all the representative of the 
law hears in passing is: 

“Tf you think it is too little, there are plenty of other 
boatmen down there.” 

‘But remember the heat, sir.” 

“‘ Well, say twelve soldi.” 

“‘T will be ready in five minutes if you will wait in the 
shade.” 

In less than that time, both are seated and the boatman 
is rowing lustily in the direction of the harbour. So soon 
as they are well out of earshot of the land, he resumes the 
conversation in the tone of a man who is indignant at a 
wrong suffered from the hands of one whom he feels to be 
his superior. 

‘We have always paid regularly. Even in the worst 
times we have never been a day behind.” 

“T know it.” 

“ And it was the best basketful we have had the whole 
month.” 

“Where was it left ?”’ 
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‘In the usual place.” 

“ And you?” 

“We were in the caffe, of course. We were hardly 
away twenty minutes, and when we returned the fish had 
gone.” | 

‘“‘Tt is now nearly eleven. By one o’clock the fish will 
be here again.” 

“‘ Half spoilt and sale time past.” 

“T will see to that. Pull for the Porto.” 

Don Antonio springs ashore and takes his way to the 
upper city. His companion is immediately surrounded 
by a group of fishermen, who, by their dialect, evidently 
belong to one of the little villages which lie on the coast 
between Gaeta and Naples. 

Don Antonio seems to intend to lunch off fish to-day, for 
he pauses before a number of the market stalls and nar- 
rowly inspects the more modest lots. He enters into a 
conversation with several of the few salesmen who are 
still in their places, and though the tone is unusually low 
for Naples, the passer-by would conclude from his manner 
and gestures that he is either criticising or bargaining for 
fish. He is, in fact, making a judicial enquiry. Yet, 
at the last stall at which he pauses, he buys nine fresh 
sardines, for which he pays the full market price. 

Next he enters a small trattoria, a low, close room, in 
which various disreputable groups are sitting, with wine 
or empty glasses before them, playing cards. Upstairs 
is a light, airy room, clean and cheerful, a strange contrast 
to the dirty lower room, and entirely free from the pre- 
valent plague of flies. 

Five men who are sitting at a table with wine and fruit 
before them rise when Don Antonio enters, and each fills 
his glass and offers it to the newcomer, who raises four 
glasses in turn to his lips, with an inclination of the head ; 
but the fifth he refuses with a slight motion of the hand 
and a polite: ‘‘ Thank you, I’ve had enough,” as he takes 
his seat at a side-table. The others move their chairs 
so that none may sit with his back to him, and resume 
their seats and conversation. The one whose glass has 
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been rejected is silent and moves uneasily on his seat. In 
silence Don Antonio eats his luncheon and, when the fruit 
appears, the man whose proffered glass has been refused 
at once approaches the table and stands before it in a posi- 
tion of the most servile humility. 

A long conversation ensues, conducted in the broadest 
Neapolitan dialect, and so low that not a word is audible 
to any but the speakers. At its conclusion Don Antonio 
fills his glass and offers it to his companion, who raises it 
to his lips and at once leaves the room. He has confessed 
to a participation in the morning’s theft and undertakes 
to restore the basket filled with fresh fish and of a some- 
what greater value than those stolen. All he had to plead 
in excuse was that, though the boatmen were themselves 
irreproachable, some of the wares they brought to market 
belonged not to them but to another fisherman who paid 
no tribute to the Camorra. These he was unwilling to 
give up, but all his objections were met, not with argu- 
ments, but by a simple command, which he knew it was 
best policy for him to obey. 

By the time Don Antonio reaches the quay the fisher- 
men are awaiting him in the best of humours, as they have 
received not only a full equivalent in kind for the fish 
that was stolen, but also a list of places at which theyhave 
been able to dispose of their wares quickly and to great 
advantage. But as he is leaving the steps again, Don 
Antonio whispers to the head fisherman : 

“The next time you bring any of Francesco’s fish to 
market, you had better set a watch on them, for I will not 


be responsible.”’ 
* * * * * * 


After 1900, the leaders of the Society were Enrico Alfano, 
commonly called Erricone or Big Henry, its re-organiser 
and supreme head; Giovanni Rapi, treasurer and chief 
adviser, known as the Professor, because he had once taught 
languages in the State schools; and the priest, Don Ciro 
Vitozzi, the hero of every Camorra legend, probably the ori- 
ginal of the Don Antonio described in Stories of Naples and 
the Camorra. He was known as the Guardian Angel, or 
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the Confessor, exerted wide power and influence, and claimed 
to have been confessor to King Humbert: 

Once a cabman succeeded in overcharging him, and was 
told, ‘‘ Now, remember you have cheated Don Ciro Vitozzi.” 
That same night, the poor wretch was set upon and beaten 
almost beyond recognition, and next day he came crawling 
to the priest, craving permission to drive him for nothing. 

In order that no suspicion should rest on them, Don 
Vitozzi and Erricone always met in the church, usually in 
the confessional. Here Vitozzi would hand on the informa- 
tion he had been able to collect, leaving Erricone and his 
brethren to carry out the plans. The priest was not above 
giving his confederates directions for robbing churches ; 
in fact, he organised a burglary at his own church, which 
caused an amusing interlude. The thieves had taken away 
almost everything portable, but the door of the sacristy had 
been locked by the verger and resisted all their efforts to 

‘open it. So Don Vitozzi, who was due to read Mass in an 
hour, went into the street to secure assistance. At that 
moment two policemen passed. The priest told them a 
touching story of a locked room which contained his ecclesias- 
tical vestments, and begged their assistance in opening the 
door. Willingly enough, they entered the church with him, 
the tired Camorrists watching while the police placed hefty 
shoulders against the door and burst it in. 

The proceeds of his thefts brought Vitozzi enormous sums 
of money, but they ran through his fingers as butter runs in 
a hot pan. According to a contemporary chronicler, he 
“scattered his gold like a sawdust prince, not to the sick 
and needy, but in a manner worthy of a Vitozzi.” 

Even the dead were not safe from him. He was himself 
vice-director of the cemetery, with everything left in his 
charge by a confiding superior, so he carried on quite a smart 
trade in bones and skeletons. He opened the graves of the 
rich and robbed the corpses of their grave-clothes and jewels. 
When people were brought to the church to lie in state, he 
chopped the rings off their fingers and tore the jewels from 
their ears. Nor did he confine his attentions to the dead 
or the wealthy. Even poor church beggars were defrauded! 
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of their hard-earned pennies by him. One miserable old 
woman lost some two hundred and thirty lire in this way, the 
savings of a life-time. 

The position which kept Vitozzi in the public eye was not 
only utilised to search out fresh opportunities for crime, but 
enabled him to send the police off on false scents so that his 
burglaries might remain undiscovered. The police de- 
pended upon him as a sort of unofficial detective, and every 
commissary reposed the most absolute trust and confidence 
in this rogue. After all, who could have doubted him ? 
He was thin and bony, with a yellow, wrinkled face and deep- 
set, red-rimmed eyes. His hair was sparse and slightly 
grey ; his lips were thin and white and tightly pressed. He 
had altogether more the appearance of an ascetic saint than 
a criminal. 

But his double-dealing brought him to disaster. 

On the morning of July the 5th, 1909, a man named 
Cuocolo, a Basista or founder of a burglars’ gang, was found 
stabbed to death by the side of the road on the slopes of 
Mount Vesuvius. Enquiries were made at his house, and 
there his wife was found in bed, also stabbed to death. As 
they were both high in the councils of the Camorra, it was 
supposed that they had succumbed to some act of private 
vengeance, and the police were not greatly interested, 
deeming the pair’s demise a good riddance. 

But presently an anonymous letter was received, stating 
that on the night of the murder a dinner-party had taken 
place at an inn close by, the guests being Enrico Alfano, 
commonly called Big Henry, the supreme head of the Ca- 
morra ; his brother Ciro; Giovanni Rapi, the “‘ Professor ”’ 
and treasurer of the society, and two others. While they 
were singing and drinking a man named Mariano di Gennaro 
suddenly entered and made a sign to Big Henry, who pledged 
the visitor in a glass of wine, exclaiming, “‘ All is well. We 
will meet to-morrow.”’ 

This seems thin evidence of complicity, merely suggesting 
that the party were dining in the neighbourhood of the crime 
when it took place, but the police, having verified the facts, 
proceeded to arrest them all. In this they were wise, for 
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they set tlte Camorra in motion and were able to draw fresh 
conclusions. 

Don Ciro Vitozzi was the first to rush into the breach. 
As a double-dealer he thought he enjoyed the confidence 
of the authorities, and his priestly office. was always a good 
card on which he relied. He hastened to a magistrate and 
swore most solemnly that his godson, Ciro Alfano, was 
innocent, and he argued that the others could not possibly 
be connected with the crime. The real culprits, he in- 
sinuated, were two ex-convicts, Tommaso de Angelis and 
Gaetano Amodeo. He suggested likely evidence of their 
guilt and produced a witness, Giacomo Ascrittore, who said 
he had overheard them gloating over the deed, and that the 
motive was revenge, as Cuocolo had cheated them out of the 
proceeds of a previous homicide. Accordingly, the members 
of the dinner-party were released and the two new suspects 
were cast into prison in their stead. 

But now public opinion began to stir. The release of Big 
Henry and his confederates was regarded as another instance 
of Camorrist influence on behalf of criminals. The Press 
drew attention to the long series of outrages that had gone 
unpunished, accused the bureaucracy of bolstering up a reign 
of terror, and cried that no honest man’s life or property was 
safe. The Socialists held meetings of protest, for they 
regarded the Camorra as the tool of the Garibaldian or 
Liberal Party. All the decent public of South Italy joined 
in the outcry. No doubt, Cuocolo and his wife were obscure 
criminals, but their murder brought the scandal to a head. 
Even Giolitti, the crafty organiser of elections, who had 
made all prefects and policemen his tools and voting- 
machines, showed signs of heeding the chorus of public 
protest. King Humbert, a colourless constitutional mon- 
arch, showed a glimmer of energy and sent for the General 
in command of the Carabinieri, urging him to take drastic 
action. 

It was hoped that the site would blow over, but it did 
not do so, and the police were kept up to the scratch. After 
two months of investigations, a certain Gennaro Abatte- 
naggio of the Camorra, a petty thief and blackmailer, was 
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induced to turn informer, various houses were searched and 
among the discoveries was a draft of bogus evidence against 
the two prisoners de Angelis and Amodeo. This draft was 
found in the possession of Ascrittore, the witness provided 
by Don Ciro Vitozzi, and it had been drawn up in the hand- 
writing of Ippolito, a delegato or commissary of police. This 
led to suspicions of Don Ciro himself. His house was 
searched, and among large collections of obscene photo- 
graphs a mass of incriminating evidence was found. 

The priest was arrested in his church and taken under safe 
escort to the prison of San Efremo, passionately denying all 
knowledge of the crime laid to his charge. With arms raised 
to heaven, he swore by God and all the saints that he was 
guiltless. Usually taciturn and reserved, he now turned into 
a very Savonarola for eloquence and righteous indignation. 
He swore that the vengeance of Heaven would descend upon 
his persecutors, and implored the protection of the Supreme 
Power for himself as an injured and innocent martyr. 

According to Italian law, two other individuals must be 
produced for identification, each bearing a strong re- 
semblance to the accused. As Don Ciro Vitozzi had been 
apprehended in his clerical garb, two other priests were 
found after some difficulty. But the first witness went 
straight up to Don Ciro. 

‘‘ This is he,” was the dramatic announcement, with a 
torrent of details implicating him in the crime. 

The answer of Don Ciro was to draw a crucifix from his 
bosom and extend it to his accuser. 

“‘T ama priest,” he cried in righteous indignation. “Can 
you kiss this crucifix and swear on peril of your immortal 
soul that I am the man you charge ? ”’ 

But the other persisted. 

‘‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ this is undoubtedly the man.” 

Then came the old woman from whom Don Ciro had stolen 
two hundred and thirty lire, and she also identified him at 
once as the culprit. Whereupon, he held out a rosary with 
a medal of the Madonna, defying her to swear by the Mother 
of God that he had so much as spoken to her in all his life. 

“Father,” she answered, without a moment’s hesitation, 
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‘do not lie, You robbed a poor, defenceless woman of two 
hundred and thirty lire.” 

At this he seemed to become resigned to his fate, for he 
folded his hands and murmured with a fine show of injured 
innocence, ‘‘ The will of God be done! ”’ 

The Camorra contrived to delay investigation for two 
whole years, but at last, in 1911, the ringleaders were brought 
to trial. Don Ciro Vitozzi was charged not only with com- 
plicity in the murder of Cuocolo, but with selling corpses, 
violating graves, receiving stolen goods, rape and unnatural 
offences, abduction of young children, burglaries, fraud, 
usury, extortion ; indeed, almost every crime in the calendar. 
The trial lasted fourteen months, and the Camorrists used 
all their wiles to save their chiefs. Butinvain. Abattenag- 
gio made full confession and proved that the murders had 
been planned by the five diners at the inn, where they waited 
to hear of its accomplishment. Cuocolo and his wife had 
been condemned to death by the Camorra for treachery 
and, as was usual in such cases, had been swiftly and ruth- 
lessly called to account. The delegato Ippolito was acquitted 
for lack of evidence. 

Big Henry and some of his accomplices were sent to penal 
servitude for thirty years. He had escaped to New York, 
but been discovered by the American authorities and handed 
over. Don Ciro was sentenced to ten years, and it is said 
that all through his confinement he never allowed his 
rosary out of his hand by night or day, murmuring continual 
prayers. After a time he had a stroke which paralysed 
both his legs and his left hand, sparing only the right hand, 
which held the rosary. 

During the trial Police-Inspector Simonetti gave evidence 
as follows : 

“The Camorra truly exists at Naples, exercising violence 
and absolutism. Formerly it had severe laws and iron 
regulations with blind obedience to the chiefs. It was a 
state within the State, and all profits derived from criminal 
undertakings were divided among the leaders. Now this 
collectivism has disappeared. The Camorrists respect one 
another, but each man acts for himself. This is especially 
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the case in the lower ranks of the Society. Many Camorrists 
are concerned with little else than the exploitation of one or 
more women. Others attend horse-fairs and other public 
sales, especially auctions of pawned goods, and frighten 
away bidders who are not members of the Society. They 
exercise usury on a very large scale among the lower 
classes and employ terrorism to collect their interest. And 
practically all receivers of stolen goods in Naples are 
Camorrists.”’ 

The “‘ elegant ’’ Camorrists, according to turther evidence, 
hovered on the tringe of society, blackmailed indiscreet 
women, acted as procurers or arrangers of various sexual 
matters for rich noblemen, and cheated drunken spend- 
thrifts at the gaming-tables. 

After this trial, the Camorra faded in intensity either 
through a lack of competent leaders or from a change in the 
temper of the people, but it has not altogether died out even 
now, and remains a name to conjure with in the byways of 
Neapolitan crime, though it has certainly been driven well 
underground by Mussolini. 

* * * a * * 


The Mala Vita or Evil Life Society was derived from the 
Camorra in 1890 and spread all over the old kingdom of 
Naples, concerning itself chiefly with agricultural crimes— 
cattle-lifting, arson and blackmail, never on a big scale. It 
did, however, provoke a big, sensational trial some years 
ago, and many of the ringleaders were imprisoned without 
suppressing the society. There are three classes—Gzovanotts 
(boys), Picciottt (youths) and Camorrists—under a chief 
known as the Wise Master. Novices wear chains on one 
foot and stand in an open grave, swearing to give up every- 
thing they hold dear—father, mother, wife, children—for 
the sake of the Society. The death sentence on traitors 
is passed at a full meeting and the executioner chosen by lot. 
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(6) Sicily 


The Mafia—Origin—Unofficial Home Rule—Spirit of Independence— 
Chivalry—Rough Justice—Kidnapping—Murders—Taxes—Cattle-lifting 
—Brigandage—Degeneration after the war—Mussolini’s attempt at sup- 
pression—The brigands’ capital and leaders—Their surrender—Apparent 
pacification—the future. 


THE Mafia is the most amazing secret society ever known, 
the incredible but appropriate product of the most sur- 
prising island in the world. Nowhere else could it have 
been conceived, sustained and brought to such triumphant 
domination; a state within the State, nay, a state above the 
State. 

It began with armed bodyguards maintained by Sicilian 
landowners for the protection of their lives and property 
in turbulent times. These were officially disbanded early 
in the nineteenth century on the passing of feudalism, but 
survived and developed as a secret organisation. Gari- 
baldi vainly tried to suppress it in 1860, but he really con- 
trived to strengthen it by the release of convicts during his 
revolutionary movement. Time passed, and the Mafia 
gradually abandoned its criminal aspect more and more, 
securing an independent position in face of the law and 
supporting people at issue with the authorities. 

In its early stages it has been described, not quite fairly, 
as an association ot people who despaired of legal justice 
and therefore determined to administer justice themselves. 
But it was more than that. It became an unofficial kind 
of Home Rule, that might well find imitation in many a 
corrupt and tyrannical republic. It instituted its own 
police and secret service, even rude courts of law; it main- 
tained order to a certain extent, kept engagements scru- 
pulously, severely repressed rival forms of delinquency, 
though members would still screen one another from the 
limbs of the law. 

Practically everybody in the island belonged to the 
Society, from the highest to the lowest, but the most active 
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supporters were ‘artisans, workmen, small peasants and 
tenant farmers, not people of high morality perhaps, but 
quite distinct from the ordinary criminal classes. They 
controlled all elections, sent a solid phalanx of deputies to 
parliament, provided mayors and made the lives otf prefects 
either easy or impossible, infiltrated themselves into the 
regular police force, successfully defied the efforts of suc- 
cessive Italian governments to suppress them—at least 
until the advent of Mussolini. 

The name is derived from a Sicilian word meaning beauty, 
gtace or perfection. Even to-day you will not offend a 

/ pretty girl by calling het mafiusedda, which has a signification 
of elegance with a touch of originality. ‘ Haiu scups da 
mafia |’ cries the vendor of the stoutest brooms. Hawkers 
announce their most luscious oranges as mafiuse. The word 
also implies superiority, valour and such proud Sicilian 
qualities as the jealous tutelage of honour and chivalry 
towards women. “I am mafiuso,’ I heard a boatman 
declare, when he merely sought to convey that he was not 
to be put upon. 

Sicilians have long prided themselves on their personal 
courage, their quick, extreme resentment of discourtesy, 
and what they call omerid, which means that a self-respect- 
ing man must do his own justice instead of appealing to 
authority, must never take the side of the representatives 
of the law against anybody, whether friend or foe. 

Sicilian children are brought up to regard the police as 
spies and natural enemies. Playing among themselves, 
they know no direr insult than to call one another sbhirri— 
agents of those in authority. When a threatening letter 
had been written at her parents’ dictation by a little girl of 
eight, the examining magistrates failed to extract a word 
from her in spite of every cajolery and threat. And an 
old servant hanged himself the day before his interrogatory 
lest he should be forced to admit something against his 
master, who was in gaol. 

Mafiusi have been known to obtain the liberation ot their 
enemies from gaol in order to execute justice themselves. 
The innate repugnance of all contact with the law is illus- 
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trated by the story of a woman whose husband had. been 
murdered. Summoned by the police, she declared, “I 
have nothing to say. It is all a question of sixteen soldi. 
That was the price of the cartridge which killed my man, 
and his assassin will be suppressed by one of equal value, 
though I may have to wait years for satisfaction.”’ 

And here is an illustration of Mafia chivalry. A singer, 
who was not even a Sicilian, obtained an engagement at 
the Palermo opera and her first appearance was a great 
success, but she was told next day that her career could not 
proceed unless she went out to supper with the impresario. 
The Mafia were informed and a representative called upon 
this Don Juan. He entered hat in hand and began with 
Suave courtesy. He hoped that it was not true that the 
city would be deprived of the pleasure of hearing the sig- 
norina. Being told to mind his own business, he went on 
to give kindly, but forcible advice: ‘‘ I speak only in your 
own interest. If you value your own skin, the young lady 
will sing to-night, and I can promise her a triumph, for I 
will fill the theatre with all my friends.’”” The man realised 
that he was at issue with the Mafia, and immediately gave 
way, with the result that the girl was applauded to the skies, 
and founded a great career. 

I have myself had one or two small encounters with the 
Society, which illustrate their attention to detail. The first 
night I reached Syracuse I had a misunderstanding with a 
cabman, and on reflection I realised that I had underpaid 
him, in spite of his protests. However, he was gone, and 
there was an end toit. I would overpay my next cabman. 

But as I walked abroad in the morning I realised what it 
must have been for a land-grabber in Ireland during a 
boycott when the Land League had issued edicts: “Shun 
him in the road, shun him in the market-place...” There 
was no mistake about it, I was being shunned. The usually 
amiable Sicilians were scowling from every doorway, rude 
remarks were hurled at me, and the dialect is rich in terms 
of abuse; nastier still, many people paused to spit on the 
pavement as I passed. I entered a coffee-house, and was 
soon accosted by a stranger who informed me with polite 
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apologies that I had underpaid my cabman the previous 
night. ‘‘I know, I know. I have discovered my mistake. 
But how can I find him ?” ‘“‘ He is here at the door, sig- 
nore. Shall I call him in?” A small present and a glass 
of wine, and all was well. The ban was removed and 
Syracuse smiled once more. But my stay might not have 
been so pleasant if I had attempted to resist the Mafia. 

Later on, at Catania, I made an acquaintance at a res- © 
taurant, and we decided to drive out to the little watering- 
place of Ognina after dinner. We had not proceeded very 
far, when we passed another cab with three young men on 
the box, and they made signals to our driver. ‘“‘ Now,” 
said my companion with a smile, ‘ something is going to 
happen.”’ And sure enough, the driver said he was very 
sorry he could not goon. His horse was too tired, and per- 
haps our Excellencies would consent to wait at the res- 
taurant while he changed it for another. When he was 
gone my companion said : 

“He will not come back. But in his place those three 
young men will come with another cab, those three young 
men we passed just now. On no account go with them, 
for they would take us to the hills and sequestrate you there 
until you were ransomed Just say you are tired and have 
changed your mind, but give them something for wine.” 
Everything happened just as it had been foretold, and the 
young men seemed much annoyed, scarcely thanking me 
for what I gave them. This, of course, might have been 
a romance or a coincidence, but my companion met me next 
day with a great gash across the face, delivered during an 
early walk in the public gardens. This was a punishment 
for betraying the young men to me, and I heard that they 
had intended to hold me up for eighty pounds. 

In olden days, when people were sequestrated they were 
often entertained right royally, with servants to wait on 
them, silver plate, the best wines and cigars, all of which 
were added to the bill on departure. This practice, however, 
did not endure, and just before the war I heard of captives 
who had fared very poorly in mountain-caves, though they 
were treated quite courteously. It was very rare for any- 
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body to be kidnapped unless the Mafia had a legitimate 
claim and knew that payment would be forthcoming. I 
had been assessed at eighty pounds by an error, being sup- 
posed to be a mulor, but that was soon rectified, and I 
received an assurance that I could go where I pleased without 
fear of molestation. 

Yet, when I strolled in the gorgeous public gardens of 
some Sicilian town it was difficult not to perceive a sharp, 
haunting void of insecurity amid the flowers and the scents 
and the sunshine. If at any moment a Mafia man had 
stalked forth from yonder palm-grove and drawn his stiletto, 
killed and passed on, he would have disappeared as silently 
and securely as he approached, none of the happy saunterers 
with their songs and their flirtations and their cigarettes 
would have dreamed of raising an alarm, still less a pursuit ; 
indeed, the spectators would have seen and heard nothing. 
If, by some miracle, a minion of the law had come upon the 
scene, he would have found plenty of gentle sympathy, 
compassion for the victim, distress that such accidents 
could be, but never the faintest bint which could serve as a 
clue. Or if the police had beheld the crime and taken its 
author red-handed, witness after witness would have come 
forward with the most solemn oaths and the most circum- 
stantial stories to prove beyond a shadow of a doubt that, 
the criminal was miles away at the time, that he was the’ 
dearest friend of the victim, that he had risked his life to 
defend him. 

When the Mafia sentenced anybody to death the most 
ingenious precautions were always taken. The chosen 
executioner was always somebody far above suspicion. 
The dagger or revolver would be slipped into his hand at 
the last moment and snatched away immediately after the 
blow, to be passed from one to another with the nimbleness 
of professional conjurors. And if guilt could be brought 
home no jury would ever condemn. Or if an adverse ver- 
dict was found, it would be against some innocent person 
whom the Mafia wished to put out of the way. 

So sagacious was the machinery of extra-legal taxation 
that even the poorest did not escape the payment of his 
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dues. The most ragged and penniless person might be 
ordered to give a day’s labour without wage on the property 
of a leading Mafiuso. The carter lent his horse and wagon. 
The blackmailer paid a percentage of his gains, the waiter 
of his tips. The lawyer pleaded without fees, the doctor 
gave free consultations, the chemist supplied medicines for 
nothing. The landed proprietor paid tribute of fifty 
thousand lire or more with good grace. 

An engineer at the head of some important works in 
Sicily told me how he once received a visit from a very exalted 
personage, a Commander of the Crown of Italy, high in 
favour with his Sovereign, his name almost a household 
word. The interview began with many flowery compli- 
ments. ‘‘ Your work here is of enormous benefit to the 
island, nay to the whole kingdom. I must congratulate 
you on your industry and ingenuity and benevolence, and 
I am very anxious that nothing should ever occur to disturb 
you. Do you not think that you could afford to pay five 
thousand lire to make certain of your tranquility ?”’ Andit 
was only after prolonged haggling that my friend was able 
to secure the reduction of this toll of the Mafia to two thou- 
sand lire. 

Nor was there ever hope of defrauding the non-legal 
revenue or evading the full payment of death duties, for the 
factors of estates and the porters of town houses sent in 
accurate schedules of possessions. Taxes were usually 
collected by shepherds, milkmen, carriers, any sort of per- 
son whose nomadic occupations gave them an appearance 
of normal activity. 

If anyone did attempt to shirk taxes, he received a re- 
minder couched in such gentle, friendly terms that only long 
experience of Mafia ways could reveal the semblance of a 
threat. The missive spoke of sorrow for disturbance, of 
kissing hands, of everlasting fidelity. Times were hard and 
generous. assistance was solicited. It was only shame and 
pride which prevented personal application, and suggested 
that a certain sum, poetically styled ‘“‘ this little flower,”’ 
should be deposited behind a tree at the cross-roads or 
handed in a specially marked envelope to the milkman. 
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If such an appeal were neglected, or an insufficient offer 
of compromise were returned, more pressing demands would 
follow, still professing friendship, but emphasising dire 
necessity. Then would come active warnings, such as the 
depredation of a garden, the killing of hens or pigeons, and 
cattle-lifting, which, under the name of abigeato, became 
one of the chief Mafia sanctions. 

When sheep and cattle were being conveyed from one 
place to another, mounted men stopped them and tied the 
herdsmen to trees, usually in wild valleys with scarcely a 
human habitation and never a passing wayfarer. Then the 
animals were driven at a great pace to the next province, 
where other bandits waited to receive and sell them. There 
was an elaborate system for changing marks and brands, so 
that stolen beasts could not be identified. One heard stories 
of immense subterranean stalls and stables near Trapani 
and Palermo, secret slaughter-houses, Mafia butchers 
selling cattle to their actual owners in the form of 
meat. 

In cases where cattle-lifting or other forms of plunder were 
impossible and people persisted in disregarding their assess- 
ments, severer measures were employed. Suppose a man 
had been collecting rents and ventured about the country 
without sufficient escort, his horse might be stopped by a 
rope stretched across a path, or masked men would leap out 
of ambush and bid him lie face downwards while they went 
through his pockets. 

An Italian writer has said the Mafia is the brain, brigan- 
dage the arm of delinquency. Brigandage was, however, 
for a long time only a minor accessory of the organisation. 
Criminals had taken to the mountains to avoid arrest, and 
the Mafia afforded them protection, gave them warning of 
pursuits in return for assistance in tax-gathering. It has 
been said that only about a thousand real Mafiusi existed 
in all, and that for many decades some four millions of 
honest Sicilians were terrorised by them. Such specula- 
tions must be mere guesswork. What we do know is that 
the central power of the society was vested in well-dressed, 
educated men, living in the most fashionable houses in the 
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island. These unleashed the executors of their laws, ban- 
dits who éonstituted flying squadrons in the various pro- 
vinces. The Mafia was regarded as an infallible and inexor- 
able insurance company, to which every inhabitant contri- 
buted according to hismeans. His annual premium secured 
his life and property. If he suffered assault or robbery, the 
offender would be punished relentlessly by the extra-legal 
organisation. ; 

But the Mafia began to degenerate during the Serajevo 
war, merging further and further into brigandage. A new 
generation arose, despising the old romantic actions and 
points of honour, growing greedy for personal profit. Tradi- 
tional methods of courtesy were superseded by vulgar 
insult, fair fights according to punctilious rules by ambushes 
and treachery, chivalry towards women by bestial violence, 
reasonable taxes by public robberies for private gain. The 
Mafia became undisciplined. 

Mutinies arose within the ranks. It was no longer enough 
to possess prestige. In old days a decrepit old man could 
terrorise a province with a whisper. Now beardless youths 
with their heads inflated by prowess or promotion at the 
front began to consider it monstrous that they should submit 
to any law, however lawless, to any state even within the 
State. They protested that they exposed themselves most 
and reaped least rewards. Bandits began to neglect 
paying in the taxes that they had collected, or else they 
multiplied exactions and snatched the lion’s share. Shep- 
herds suddenly blossomed forth as millionaires, small pro- 
prietors mysteriously acquired vast estates. A period of 
terrorism ensued. The poorest were preyed upon, plundered 
of chickens and eggs and fruit. 

Everyone heard of outrages on women. Girls were sud- 
denly carried off and found themselves in caves or remote 
buildings among dozens of rude, unscrupulous men. Or they 
were not removed from their families, but compelled to 
entertain bandits at home, passing nights of horror, terrified 
into silence if the police were close at hand, receiving wild 
kisses to an accompaniment of fusillades. Meanwhile, all 
village lights were extinguished by order of the armed 
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bands, who saw in the dark like cats. And in another room, 
paralysed with fear, submitting with helpless resignation, a 
girl’s family stood huddled and shivering. The brigand’s 
courtship for one of these forced marriages was a cry of 
“Your hand or your life!” This even in the Madonie, a 
province with secular traditions of honour and jealousy. 

Nor was there any hope of redress. Even if custom had 
permitted an appeal to the Italian law, none would have 
been so bold or so mad as to attempt it. For all practical 
purposes the police might have been dwellers in another 
planet. They could be reached only by a pilgrimage of 
many weary miles over mountains and torrents and preci- 
pices, at the risk, nay almost with the certainty of receiving 
a bullet in the back. There remained no appeal, even to the 
Mafia, whose dictatorship seemed at an end. Sicily was 
plunged in chaos at the mercy of brigand bands, bolshevised 
without the pretence of politics. 

This was Mussolini’s opportunity. Having restored order 
to Italy when Communists plundered factories, he could 
scarcely shrink from the further task of liberating the 
adjacent island from the bondage of brigands. No one 
took his announcement very seriously, but, as he pointed 
out, Sicily is in a sense the key to the home policy of Fascism. 
She is the granary of new Italy, providing one-eighth of the 
corn of the peninsula, though her four million inhabitants 
are scarcely a tenth of the population. Italy is ambi- 
tious to prove self-supporting, and can do so only by a 
complete restoration of order. Now the Mafia, like every- 
body else, was prudent enough to accept Fascism, to infil- 
trate itself and make use of Fascism, to organise Fascist 
elections with the utmost efficiency, but did not dream of 
being disturbed after a long period of toleration, especially 
in view of the vast solitudes and the vague communica- 
tions which characterise the island. 

Gangi was the brigands’ capital, a township of eighteen 
thousand souls, five or six hours distant from the nearest 
rail, instinct with the medieval survivals of to-day. Bri- 
gands there felt so safe that, instead of troubling to hide in 
the hills they supped sumptuously, slept defiantly at home, 
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received reports from their emissaries before departing at 
dawn upor.their criminal rounds. 

Poised obliquely on the upper slopes of a remote and soli- 
tary mountain, some 3,300 feet above the level of the sea, 
with bilious buildings rising in tiers, Gangi tesembles a 
pyramid of dice carved out of fresh wood. It commands a 
vast panorama extending over three-fourths of Sicily, with 
Etna gleaming in the distance, an undulating patchwork of 
white almond trees, pale villages and golden fields, lashed 
with zigzag, thread-like mule-paths. 

All the houses of Gangi have two entrances, one at the 
basement, the other through the roof. These correspond 
with the lower and upper roads, while laborious circuits are 
saved by tunnels and passages. And, not content with 
double entrances and subterranean ways, a local builder, 
Santo Mocciaro, crafty architect of hiding-places, pro- 
vided a medieval network of concealment-rooms between 
ceilings and roofs, cupboards and cabinets concealing secret 
doors, movable mirrors, false floors. The whole place seemed 
an ideal labyrinth and sanctuary, but as it turned out later, a 
discreet use of light and darkness in the streets, plain-clothes 
men stationed at inconvenient points made it possible to 
embarrass intermediaries charged with messages and vic- 
tuals, to constitute an automatic prison and starve the 
bandits out in their own stronghold. 

The most famous of these were Gaetano Ferrarello and 
Giuseppina Salvo. Ferrarello, who was commonly called 
the Prefect and possessed absolute powers over his district, 
was captured in February 1926, after thirty-three years of 
proscription. His career began at the age of thirty-three, 
Christ’s age, he was proud to confess; he shot his wife’s 
lover then and fled to a brigand’s lair in the mountain village 
of San Mauro Castalverde. He was foiled in an attempt to 
kill his wife, but conceived such hostility towards the world 
at large that twenty warrants were soon issued against 
him for twenty different crimes. He had been born at 
Gangi and soon transferred his brigand prefecture thither. 

But feminism began early in Sicily, and he found a rival 
in Giuseppina Salvo, a brigand Boadicea, commonly called 
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Cagnuccia, a disrespectful diminutive of cagna, a female dog. 
Her father had been killed in a fight between brigands and 
carabinieri long years ago, whereupon she had devoted her 
life to vengeance, supported by her three sons, the Andeloros, 
joint leaders of a band. She had been an absolute terror to 
the neighbourhood, compelling girls of all the villages to 
marry members of the Andeloro band. When there were 
disputes between peasants about landmarks or bargains, she 
intervened as an arbitrator against whom there could be no 
appeal. She was a genius for organising false witness in 
the law-courts, always dressed as a man and went about on 
horseback to administer her justice; watched over inherit- 
ances, the collection of debts, the sale of property, the forced 
migrations of flocks and herds, anything that might help or 
interest her three brigand sons, all very useful tools of the 
Mafia. If anybody opposed her, she answered, “‘ One of my 
sons will settle with you |!” 

These were not the courteous Robin Hood brigands: of 
yore. When they went pillaging they did not ask civilly 
for loot, as in the days when they submitted to the juris- 
diction of the Mafia, but started shooting without warning. 
That was one reason why a certain Lisuzzo broke away from 
them and founded a fresh band. The rigid discipline of 
brigandage was now at an end. The triumph of law and 
order seemed simply a question of time and energy. 

But the announcement that the minions of the law in- 
tended’ to take arms against them fell like a thunderbolt 
upon the brigands. Usually at Gangi and other villages of 
the Madonie the roll of drums meant the arrival of fresh 
fish. But in the small hours of the fateful day which was to 
sound the knell of brigand oligarchy the population came to 
their windows to greet drums of a very different intent. 

Here was the public crier proclaiming at street corners a 
telegram from Cesare Mori, Prefect of Palermo, to the Mayor 
of Gangi. 

“Intimate to all bandits,” it ran, “‘ that they are to sur- 
render within twelve hours, after which I shall take extreme 
measures against the place.” 

This was an absolute breach of ancient traditions, and 
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never had the oldest inhabitant heard such a peremptory 
order against the protagonists of omnipotent brigandage. 
There had ‘always been distinct jurisdictions of brigandage, 
scrupulously observed, and it was a point of honour that the 
bands of Palermo, Caltanissetta and Girgenti should not 
encroach upon each other’s preserves. And now here was 
the Prefect of Palermo interfering in matters which were 
surely not his concern. The brigands decided to ignore his 
threat. 

But there entered upon the scene a dark-skinned Calabrian 
commissary, Spand of Cotrone, an athlete and a sportsman, 
accustomed to ambushes and hunts and fusillades, hard- 
ened and experienced. First he sent word to the fierce 
Ferrarello: “ As you say I am having recourse to treachery 
for your capture, I offer you an appointment to meet me alone 
on the path (tvazzera) of such and such a mountain at such 
and such an hour to-night.”” But Ferrarello had not suffi- 
cient confidence or courage. So Spano issued a proclama- 
tion that Ferrarello was a coward. And cowards, he added, 
are traitors. 

Then news came that Dino’s band was at war with 
Lisuzzo’s, which had seceded from the Andoloros. Spano, 
dressed as a cavalry officer, chased Dino into Lisuzzo’s 
territory, whereupon Lisuzzo promptly informed Spano 
where his enemy was hiding. A shepherd drugged Dino’s 
wine and Spano caught him. Then, with fifty posses of 
police, each fifty men strong, Spano rounded up the others, 
forcing them to take refuge in the labyrinth of Gangi. 

Having cut the nerves of the brigands by arresting all 
their tax-gatherers, the connecting fibres between arms and 
brains, Spano now had only to reduce the beleaguered des- 
peradoes to surrender. This he proceeded to do by attack- 
ing them in their affections and their property. First he 
arrested their women-folk—a severe blow. But it hurt 
them still more to lose their flocks and herds after all the 
pains they had taken to acquire them. Oxen and calves 
were seized and killed; their carcases were offered for sale 
at derisive prices. But there was a chance that the old 
tyrants might return to power, and few consented to pro- 
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fit by the cheapness of the meat, for fear of eventual reprisals. 
A decisive blow was necessary to prove that brigandage was 
finally broken, and this was the moment chosen for the crier’s 
proclamation of the Prefect Mori's ultimatum. Some 
thousand men, including Mussolini’s blackshirt militia 
and a number of secret agents, surrounded the mountain 
fastness with armoured cars. 

The siege had begun. It was New Year’s Day 1926, an 
unhappy New Year for the Mafia. That morning even the 
carrier was not allowed out to collect the post with all the 
seasonable cards and good wishes despatched from all parts 
by the brigands’ friends. Telephones and telegraph wires 
had been disconnected so as to avoid such pranks as ona 
previous occasion when the police had set out and the 
Mafiusi telegraphed a warning to Gangi, ‘“‘ Uncle started ; 
receive him well.” 

This time it was uncle who provided the surprise, and the 
bandits were driven to surrender. Not a single shot was 
fired. The terrorism of generations came to a sudden 
and pusillanimous end. 

Gaetano Ferrarello, the old leader, was the first to give 
himself up. He sent a message that he would not surren- 
der in his house; but—on his word of honour—would do so 
in the mayor’s parlour. And he was true to his pledge. 

_ He came with great dignity. His white beard made him 

look like a patriarch ; his big soft eyes seemed incapable of 
contemplating crime. In his hand was a big stick, which he 
handed over like a field-marshal after the defeat of his 
army. 

“IT surrender,’”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ through love of my un- 
happy country, for which I desire that peace may be res- 
tored.”’ And his voice trembled with emotion. 

Then others followed no less majestically, emphasising 
that they yielded not to the police but to the chief of their 
township. If he chose to hand them over, that was his 
affair. It would remain on record that they had not suc- 
cumbed to strangers, but had sacrificed themselves patrioti- 
cally for the sake of peace. 

Giuseppina Salvo, the Cagnuccia, mother of the three 
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Andeloros, was less dramatic. She slunk from door to door, 
craving sanctuary from the subjects she had most oppressed, 
but now “they were in rebellion and chased her out with 
obloquy until the Carabinieri espied her and took her off, 
regardless of screams and struggles. 

Salvatore Ferrarello, aged twenty-eight, a nephew of the 
great Gaetano and a member of the Andeloro band, with 
fifty-four years’ sentences of penal servitude hanging over 
his head, contrived to remain hidden for four days between 
the real and false roofs of his house opposite the chemist’s 
shop. The carabinieri kept watch for him all this time out- 
side, but discovered him only on the revelation of his pre- 
sence by a slip and fall. When he was arrested he fainted 
for lack of food. 

Carmelo Andalo, who became a brigand at nineteen and 
was now twenty-five, fled away in a state of nudity. He 
was consumptive, and lay in bed when the police came bat- 
tering at his door. He placed a straw dummy between the 
sheets and made his escape through a trap-door in the floor. 
The police heard the thud, but thought it was caused by a 
goat tied up in the passage. Ugly, emaciated, green in the 
face, with ruffled hair and mournful eyes, Carmelo went 
wandering like a dog among the farms of the neighbourhood, 
but all he found to eat was a cabbage-stalk. The beautiful 
principles of lawless chivalry were at an end. No one would 
feed or succour him. Indeed, eighty men of Gangi volun- 
teered to pursue him and he was caught gnawing his cab- 
bage stalk. 

These eighty men became the nucleus of a ‘‘ committee 
of action against crime,” the idea being to link the villages 
and protect them against reprisals if brigandage were ever 
restored. Hundreds curried favour by withdrawing the 
false witness they had given at previous prosecutions. 
Over four hundred prisoners were taken, and there was talk 
of deporting them to a distant island. In a few days the 
examining magistrate at Palermo had already accumulated 
three volumes of evidence against them—a romance in 
many chapters. 

Italian journalists have sought to make Bourbon rule 
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responsible for the brigandage, accusing it of backwardness 
in the matter of roads, schools, water and other sign- 
manuals of civilisation. But successive Liberal govern- 
- ment proved more remiss, and the Mafia throve at Messina, 
Catania, Syracuse and other hives of labour aud commerce. 

“We had to endure the brigands because governments did 
nothing to protect us,” the people pleaded. And that was 
the incessant refrain from all over the troubled regions. 

It may have been proved that brigandage was easy to 
extinguish by a swift implacable campaign. Mori had but 
to mobilise a few squadrons, show machine guns, surround 
villages, take hostages, send a telegram, and the bandits 
all surrendered without a blow. The glamour of outlawry 
departed like snow in spring. But people are asking why 
this simple purge was delayed so long. The answer is that 
the Mafia was stronger than the events of 1926 seem to 
suggest. So long as the brigands remained useful tools, the 
Society protected them. When they grew out of hand, there 
was no further desire to defend them. 

It is quite another question whether Mussolini can utterly 
destroy a potent institution consecrated by the habits and 
necessities of succeeding generations, shrouded in mystery 
and secrecy, led by elusive captains of greater craft and 
imagination, inspired by even less scruples than any of 
. Europe’s most successful statesmen. It was one thing to 
capture four hundred outlaws in their notorious lairs, even to 
arrest retired Mafia leaders like Signor Cuccia, a Knight of 
the Crown of Italy. But it may prove quite a different 
exploit to fight with shadows, hunt ghostly hosts, prosecute 
unknown leaders against whom none will testify. And 
ordinary laws will certainly prove less efficient. A few 
weeks’ imprisonment will not deter theft to the same extent 
as the Mafia menace of instant death for petty larceny. 

I asked an old Prefect of my acquaintance, who has spent 
his life in the secret service of Italy, whether he thought the 
Mafia was doomed at last. The tramontana was raging as 
we stood upon a castle wall. 

“‘ See those willows in the wind,” he replied with a subtle 
smile. “ Follow the newspaper reports during the next 
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few weeks and you will read of many arrests. These are 
the hands and brains of the association, you will be told. 
Yes, scarecrow hands and brains, paraded by spirits behind 
the scenes. When the storm passes the willows rise again.” 
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(7) America 


Italian suspects—Mafia and Camorra in U.S.A.—Employment by Ameri- 
cans—Ku Klux Klan—Founded as a joke—Initiation—Pranks with ghosts 
—Difficulties with negroes—Degeneration of Klan—Suppression, 1868-9— 
Revival, 1916—Power and influence—Religious prejudices—Drastic methods 
—Female branch. 

Some confusion has been caused by the fact that the Black 
Hand and various international societies of criminals in 
America sought to perplex the police by pretending to be 
Italian. Before immigration laws became stringent in the 
United States the whole continent had become a sanctuary 
for all the desperadoes of the old world, and they found it 
easy to organise themselves in vast, sparsely populated 
regions, where discipline was vaguely administered by volun- 
teers with bowie-knives in bars. In point of fact, the 
Italians were usually the most law-abiding and laborious 
of the population, honest fortune-seekers, whose only 
ambition was to maintain the old folks at home and return 
as soon as possible with a nest-egg. Visit almost any 
country in the world, and we find Italians nearly as 
ubiquitous as Scotsmen, and while the Scots win wealth 
by unproductive barter, the Italians create wealth by 
the sweat of their brows, cut continents, pierce moun- 
tain ranges. I suppose there is scarcely a railway or 
engineering miracle in the world that is not due to their 
patient industry. And what frugality, what self-sacrifice, 
what courage ! 

But they came with the reputation of black sheep at home 
—Carbonari, Garibaldians, Camorrists, Mafiusi, and other 
heroes of long knives in dark lanes,—and it was easy for 
Chinese cut-throats, mystic Thugs, all the hounded Anar- 
chists and Nihilists from the civilised world to make innocent 
Italians their scapegoats. Moreover, Italian immigration 
had always been on an enormous scale ; the Italian popula- 
tion of New York is still greater than that of Rome, and 
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it is not surprising that goats as well as sheep arrived from 
Italy, if not in a dangerous proportion. 

Many murders at New Orleans were attributed to the 
Mafia in 1896, but the evidence was scanty and juries ac- 
quitted the prisoners. Then, according to the custom of 
the country, wild mobs broke into the gaols, innocent men 
were hanged, tarred and feathered, tortured and burnt alive. 
This naturally caused some diplomatic tension between the 
governments of Italy and the United States, but the excite- 
ment died a natural death, and for many years little more 
was heard of Italian secret societies in America. 

Both Mafia and Camorra, however, seem to have per- 
sisted on a small scale in the United States, though there is 
no proof to connect them with organisations athome. They 
are probably sporadic emanations of the spirit of conspiracy 
ingrained among the compatriots of Garibaldi. But the 
dread name of Mafia was sufficient to inspire submission. 
For instance, there is a large wholesale lemon trade in New 
York with various growers competing to secure it. Some 
years ago a well-dressed Italian rented an office in the World 
Building and described himself on his door-plate by the one 
word “ Agent.”” Indeed, he soon proved himself a very 
effective one, for his Sicilian principals secured practically 
all the lemon business among the Italians. A_ subtle 
whisper had gone round that, if dealers did not buy 
from the growers under this agent’s protection, some- 
thing unpleasant might easily happen to their families 
in the neighbourhood of Palermo. The mere rumour of his 
connection with the Mafia made his visit to America a 
great financial success. 

There are also many influential “ bosses” in New York, 
who have long traded on the idea that they were connected 
with the Camorra, and American firms are glad to employ 
them. A typical case is that of a sewing-machine company, 
which supplies Italians on the instalment system. At the 
outset everything proceeds in the ordinary way. Orders 
are solicited by ordinary canvassers, and nothing unusual 
occurs until a purchaser falls into arrear. Then quite a 
different personage comes upon the scene. He has already 
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established a reputation for himself in the quarter as a 
Camorrist leader, and he knows by many crafty little hints 
and gestures how to convince an Italian that he has all the 
authority of a relentless society at his back. No definite 
cases are known of his visiting outrages upon defaulters, but 
he succeeds in establishing a semi-superstitious fear that is 
very quick to loosen purse-strings. Most Italians in America 
believe in the Camorra, just as they believe in the evil eye. 

Sometimes the stage-scenery is more elaborately set. A 
story is told of a well-known Italian importer in New York 
who had lent three thousand dollars to a compatriot without 
security. The debtor was in a position to pay, but evidently 
had no intention of doing so. Friends were consulted, and 
an application to the Camorra was advised. Then, some 
days later, the creditor received a mysterious unsigned sum- 
mons to a cellar in Mott Street. There he found a scene 
that might have been copied from the films. Skinny, 
unshaven dagoes crouched about the floor in theatrical 
positions with glasses in their hands, candles stood in old 
bottles and the air was thick with cheap tobacco. And there 
was the unfortunate debtor standing against a wall with a 
face as though his last hour had struck. 

There was a grim silence as the creditor entered, and a 
peculiarly villainous ruffian broke it by enquiring: “ This 
man owes you three thousand dollars, does he not?” 
And on receiving a nod of acquiescence, he turned to the 
other with a savage order to pay what he justly owed. 

The debtor advanced with great reluctance and began 
counting out notes upon a barrel, stopping from time to 
time with looks of appeal and enquiry. But the master of 
the ceremonies merely shook his head every time until the 
sum of two thousand dollars had been reached. Then he 
turned to the creditor, who shrugged his shoulders and said, 
* All right, I'll let it go at that.” This, however, did not 
seem to be understood, for the debtor was told to go on 
counting. At first he seemed disinclined to obey, but the 
growls of the crowd became so menacing that at last the 
wretched man produced another note, this time for a 
thousand dollars, and added it to the pile. The chief then 
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proceeded to count the money, detached three hundred 
dollars and. handed over the balance to the creditor. 

“ T have taken the Camorra’s commission,” he observed, 
and the crowd broke out into hearty applause. As the 
delighted recipient made his way to the door they all ga- 
thered round him, removing their hats and wishing him the 
best of good luck. Whether or no they really belonged to 
any Camorra society, they had shared in a profitable evening, 
and he for his part felt no inclination to denounce Italian 
secret societies in the United States. 


* * * * * * 


Ku Kiux KLAN 


After the civil war, the Union was still a dumping-ground 
for the riffraff of the world, rushing to enrich themselves at 
a period when minds were being hastily fermented by new 
inventions and new modes of life. Law and order had been 
imperfectly developed, and individual associations were 
found necessary to combat chaos in the absence of settled 
government. Some were akin to guilds or trade unions, 
others had a semi-religious origin, others were criminal or 
frankly fantastic. Some laid claim to mysterious secrecy, 
though they paraded the streets with big drums and fifes 
and flags and brightly spangled scarves. The peculiar 
humour of American settlers displayed itself in such so- 
cieties as the Corporation of Umbrellas, the Free Loves and 
the Know-nothings. 

Yet, at the back of them all, there were germs of a serious 
purpose, the purpose which has raised the settlements of 
nonconformists to the rank of a powerful republic. The 
following anecdote from contemporary memoirs illustrates 
the point of view. 

““T was at Sant’ Antonio de Bejar, in Texas, at a hotel 
kept by a German. Some thirty men came in to dinner, 
including a dozer Americans from the South belonging to 
the class known as rowdies, gamblers and fortune-hunters, 
with a revolver always visible at their waists. They came in 
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noisily, seized upon the best seats and began talking volubly 
about the Know-nothings, a secret society restricted to per- 
sons born in the United States and pledged to exterminate 
Catholics. ‘Immigration,’ they said, ‘must be arrested, 
for we have no more room than we need for ourselves and 
our descendants.’ The German landlord broke into the con- 
versation and expressed his admiration for the Know- 
nothings. ‘But,’ he observed, ‘ there are Europeans who 
have been naturalised, or are about to become so, and they 
are just as capable of governing the country as the natives, 
or, I should rather say, as those who came here earlier, for 
the only real natives are the redskins. Here, for instance, is 
Senator Dumont, a Frenchman, who has proved himself as 
capable of governing as any man born on the soil.’ At these 
words one of the rowdies struck the landlord a violent blow 
across the head and pulled out his revolver with a frightful 
oath Fortunately some one beat up his arm and he was 
overpoweied, otherwise he would certainly have fired six 
charges into his defenceless critic.”’ 

Such was the state of effervescence in the Southern States 
after the civil war. The Northerners, with their strong views 
about slavery, were flooding the South under the name of 
carpet-baggers and inciting the emancipated slaves to 
assert themselves. Meanwhile, the Southerners were doing 
all they could to impede emancipation, the disillusioned 
blacks began to threaten the lives and property of the whites, 
and the whites retorted with lynch-law and other severities. 

It was then that the Ku Klux Klan arose. In process 
of time this society became the chief bulwark of the South- 
erners for combating the carpet-baggers, the Union idea, 
the Republican party and the emancipation of slaves, or, as 
they preferred to put it, the Black peril. But at the outset 
it was merely the somewhat feeble joke of a few young men 
who found time hanging heavily on their hands. 

The birthplace of the Ku Klux Klan was Pulaski, the 
capital of Giles, middle Tennessee. Most of the inhabitants 
had been ruined by the war ; there was very little business 
and a total lack of amusement. In May, 1866, a number of 
young men, lounging in a derelict office, were lamenting the 
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general stagnation, and one of them exclaimed, “ Say, boys, 
let us get ap a club or something.” No sooner said than 
done. There were six original founders, and one of them 
suggested the name Kuklos, Greek for a circle. Another, 
who had no Greek, replied, ‘“ All right, Ku Klux!” and 
that, for its very silliness, was welcomed as an improvement. 
Klan was added by an humorous Scotsman. 

“So,” comments an American historian, “instead of 
adopting a name with a definite meaning, as was the original 
intention, they chose one, which, to the proposer and every- 
one else, was absolutely meaningless. Looking back over 
the history of the Klan and the origins of its development, 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion that the Order would 
never have grown into the proportions it assumed, or wielded 
the power it did, if it had not borne this name. Had they 
called themselves the Jolly Jokers or the Adelphi or any- 
thing similarly commonplace, they would have had no more 
than the local and ephemeral existence which its organisers 
originally intended. There is a weird potency in the name 
Ku Klux Klan. The sound of it suggests bones rattling 
together or a xylophone, and the members were the first 
to feel its influence. They had adopted a fantastic name, 
so their plan was modified in order to bring everything into 
harmony with the name. Amusement was still the end 
in view, but now the methods for attaining it were to be 
secrecy and mystery.” 

Fantastic names were given to the officials, such as 
the Grand Cyclops and his Owls, the Grand Turk, the Grand 
Wizard, the Grand Dragon with his six Hydras, the Grand 
Titan and his six Furies, the Grand Monk and the Grand 
Chessboard. The meeting places were known as Dens and 
each guarded by two Lictors. There was no thought of 
the magnificent Knight of to-day, mystic and wonderful 
as he gallops through moonlit glades in white raiment. 
Absurdity and secrecy alone were insisted upon, and each 
might dress as he pleased, so long as his features were hidden. 
The hoods and dominoes came later. The fun was provided 
by frightening negroes, rousing and baffling the curiosity 
of the public, and playing practical jokes on new members 
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at their initiation. In the early days a certain standard of 
manners was exacted. Indeed, the members went so far 
as to say that they admitted only gentlemen. Noisy and 
bibulous men were ruled out. Discretion and secrecy were 
essential. None must admit his membership to outsiders 
or reveal the membership of another or solicit any one to 
become a member. 

Sometimes ineligible candidates persisted in seeking 
admission and rough measures were used to discourage 
them. One young man was very persistent but con- 
sidered too young. However, a Lictor at last consented to 
receive him and led him blindfold to a secluded spot, where 
he was left with orders to await his summons. But the 
summons never came, and it was only after hours of weary 
waiting that he tore the bandage from his eyes and returned 
home humbled. 

Another undesirable was taken to the top of a hill that 
rises by a gentle slope to a considerable height outside Pu- 
laski. Here he was led into the presence of the Grand 
Cyclops, who was found standing on a tree-stump. The tall 
hat, the flowing robe and the elevated position made him 
appear no less than fifteen feet tall, and he proceeded to 
address a few absurd questions to the candidate. Then he 
turned to the Lictors, saying, “‘ Blindfold him and proceed.” 
The procedure in this case was to place him in a barrel and 
send him rolling down the hill. 

The Klan methods, however, were not always so gentle. 
Later on, when Brownlow’s administration was attempting 
to crush the society, one of his detectives sought to secure 
admission. Thereupon the members of the Nashville Den 
put him into a barrel and rolled it into the Cumberland 
river, where he was drowned. 

These details, though apparently trivial, have an im- 
portant bearing upon the subsequent history of the Klan. 
They show that the original members were not meditating 
any sort of lawlessness. Yet the Klan’s later history grew 
out of the measures and methods which characterised this 
period. 

During the ceremonies of initiation, especially when they 
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took place at night, sentinels prowled around in their white 
robes, frightening away strangers by all sorts of wild cries 
and announcements that they were ghosts of Confederate 
soldiers. Meanwhile, groans and howls resounded from the 
bushes, and uproarious tumults from the Den, where all 
sorts of frolics accompanied the investiture. The belated 
workman or the superstitious negro came home with fearful 
tales of monsters and demons, resolved to give the Klan 
meeting-places a wide berth for the future. 

In 1866 and 1876 the Klan grew rapidly, young men 
coming in from the country to claim admission and returning 
to open Dens in their own villages. The connecting links 
between Dens were very fragile, though the Pulaski 
Klan was regarded as the source of power and authority. 
Still, nothing more than amusement was contemplated ; the 
members enjoyed the baffled curiosity and wild speculations 
of a mystified public even more than the rude sport afforded 
by the grotesque initiations. 

At the same time the members contrived to mystify them- 
selves. While outsiders deduced serious intentions from the 
rapid growth of the society, new members could not al- 
together believe that the proceedings were merely a joke. 
There was not a word in the ritual or a hint in any part of 
the, ceremonies to support such a conclusion, but it was 
difficult to believe that the high-sounding titles, the fantastic 
dress, the formidable obligations, all the mystery and se- 
crecy could be purposeless. It was in vain for the original 
members to pooh-pooh such ideas. That was regarded as 
part of their deep-laid plots, and the attitude of the great 
majority continued to be that of expecting some great 
development. Each had his own idea as to what the work 
would be, but the idea that some work was being prepared 
seemed ineradicable. And as the members belonged to the 
same class, with the same views and grievances, they were 
certain that the work would be to their taste. 

With these ideas in their minds, it was natural that mem- 
bers should urge one another to extend the activities of the 
Klan from mere frolic to the service of the public weal. 
There was a certain amount of hesitation, and no formal vote 
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was passed, but circumstances soon forced the hands of the 
society. 

In March, 1867, the American Senate voted the Acts of 
Reconstruction for a final settlement of all the problems 
raised by the war. But the Senate consisted largely of 
Northerners in complete ignorance of Southern conditions. 
One of their aims was the complete assimilation of whites 
and blacks, but the only effect of preaching such doctrines 
was to persuade the blacks that they could now live at the 
public expense. They were now ladies and gentlemen, work 
was beneath their dignity, and, if board and lodging were 
denied them, it was evidently their duty to exact them by 
force. They were superior in numbers and began to assert 
their superiority by persecuting the whites. 

In this they were encouraged by doctrinaire Northerners, 
who imagined they had been fighting for the emancipation 
of negroes and were therefore responsible for the welfare 
of their protégés. Accordingly, they secured the establish- 
ment of concentration camps, where unemployed negroes 
should be maintained, and these camps became centres of 
agitation against the whites of the South. 

To make matters worse, a desperate and dangerous or- 
ganisation now arose, known as the Union League some- 
times as the Loyal League. It enrolled the worst elements of 
the negro population and was controlled by unscrupulous 
white men, who hoped that their own lawless deeds would 
be attributed to the blacks. They held frequent meetings, 
went about armed to the teeth and committed violent 
aggressions upon the persons, families and property of men 
whose sole crime was to have served in the Confederate army. 

A poignant appeal for help came from the victims of negro 
persecution in the Southern States, and the members of the 
Klan themselves, for the most part demobilised Confederate 
soldiers, could not be expected to turn a deaf ear, more 
especially as they possessed an organisation ready to hand. 
As old soldiers, they found it easy to impose a discipline that 
the Klan had not previously needed. It was their mission 
to defend the widow and the orphan and all such as the Acts 
of Reconstruction had left unarmed in a region dominated 
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by blacks. They regarded the danger as one of life and 
death for their own people. Nor were they less exasperated 
against those white-skinned men who showed a tendency to 
associate with negroes and encourage them in their crimes. 

For a while, however, the Klan contented themselves with 
playing upon the fears of negroes, haunting them when they 
were engaged upon criminal courses and often convincing 
them that they were pursued by soldier’s ghosts. All sorts 
of conjuring tricks were employed with skeletons and de- 
tachable heads, and the Klan could boast of their success 
in deterring men from evil deeds. And the mystery had 
one advantage, in that it made the Klan seem more numerous 
than they were. For instance, in July, 1867, they held a 
demonstration in the streets of Nashville and were reported 
to number twenty thousand, while an experienced old general 
declared that they could not be less than four thousand. In 
point of fact, they were less than five hundred. They pro- 
ceeded all over the city in an endless procession, crossing 
and re-crossing, disappearing and re-forming, so as to convey 
the impression of a formidable army. 

Presently they went in mounted squadrons to places where 
crimes were being committed, carried off negroes to the 
forests and subjected them to fierce castigation. In more 
serious cases they hanged a culprit and exposed his corpse 
in his own village as a warning to his fellows. 

Their vigour soon had a salutary effect. Wherever the 
Klan appeared, robberies ceased and lawless folk learned 
lessons of self-control. But it became apparent in 1867 that 
the Klan was degenerating through lack of proper control. 
Rash and evil men had been admitted during the period 
of panic, and there was no machinery for bringing them to 
book when they committed excesses. Some of the leaders 
began to talk of disbandment, but that would have been 
difficult, owing to the looseness and imperfection of the 
organisation. The tie which bound members and Dens 
together was too shadowy to be cut or undone. A spirit 
had been called up and could not be laid. 

Accordingly, steps were taken to bind together isolated 
Dens, to secure concerted action and to restrain individuals 
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by a code of rules. But still the Klan deteriorated. Deeds 
of violence were committed without authority for private 
spite or revenge. Then negroes and unauthorised whites 
began to commit outrages in the Klan disguise, and, even 
when they were caught, their proceedings sapped the credit 
of the society. Every disorder was attributed to the Klan, 
even after it had executed some of its own members for 
unauthorised violence. The negroes plucked up courage 
and formed military organisations to make war upon the 
Klan. As the Klan never explained their actions, it was 
natural that they should be misunderstood, and general 
hostility towards them spread among the public. They 
were attacked and fired upon without provocation, and their 
reprisals only made matters worse. 

Indeed, the situation became so bad that a statute was 
passed in 1869, at the instance of Governor Brownlow, to 
suppress the Klan, and a reign of terror ensued. Association 
with the Klan, in the present or the past, was made a penal 
offence ; the wives and children of members were harried 
and outlawed; and, according to an indulgent historian, 
“ driven to desperation, these men did many things which 
the world has been slow to excuse.” 

Then, in March, 1868, the Grand Wizard issued a 
proclamation declaring the dissolution of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Members were to burn all their regalia and paraphernalia and 
desist from any further assemblies or activities. Obedience 
was prompt and implicit, and it was not until nearly fifty 
years later that the society emerged from its long slumbers. — 

The new Ku Klux Klan was founded in 1916 by William 
Joseph Simmons, a Methodist preacher, taking over the old 
name and garb, but assuming far more extensive aims. 
Secrecy and devotion are enforced by the death penalty. 
There is no longer any idea of providing amusement for 
young soldiers at a loose end, or of frightening negroes with 
skulls and conjuring tricks. Opponents may ridicule the 
white robes and masks by irreverent references to bed- 
sheets and pillow-slips, but the brethren take themselves in 
deadly earnest. When they attend their religious services 
in serried ranks, burn fiery crosses at funerals, hold melo- 
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dramatic meetings at midnight at cross-roads, entrenched 
amid thousands of motor-cars covered with white cloths, 
they have a definite campaign in view. They shrink from 
no form of terrorism, beat, tar, feather, persecute implacably 
all breakers of what they consider the moral law. They 
have established their claim to be regarded as an Invisible 
Empire, issuing fearful decrees from an Invisible Palace. 
They possess vast funds, having received two pounds as an 
entrance fee from each member, and more for admission 
to the higher ranks. When their “ Emperor ” and founder, 
Simmons, retired, in 1924, he was presented with thirty 
thousand pounds in cash, a palatial house in Georgia, and 
an income of two hundred pounds a month. The member- 
ship is variously estimated between 1,500,000 and 5,000,000. 
There are 250,000 members in Texas, 100,000 in New York. 
In Texas, the Government, the House of Representatives, 
the Senate, and most of the judges and policemen are mem- 
bers of the Klan. The politics of Maine, Colorado, Indiana 
and Oregon are entirely dominated by the Society, and it 
also exercises great influence in several Southern States, 
including its native Tennessee. It is more vigorous where 
Catholics are few, more vigorous in the country districts 
than in the towns. Its chief development was during the 
great war, but it has advanced in power and uncanny in- 
fluence ever since. 

Outwardly it is a philanthropic, moral, religious and pa- 
triotic organisation. It pleads for the Bible in the schools, 
denounces the use of alcohol, cherishes Puritan traditions, 
believes in America for the Americans. Now that negroes 
are no longer a menace, it concentrates against all foreigners ; 
that is to say, against all persons born outside the United 
States, and especially against Jews, Irishmen, Catholics 
or immigrants from South and South-Eastern Europe. 

In an official pamphlet entitled: ‘‘ Ideals of the Ku 
Klux Klan,” we read : 


“This is a white man’s organisation, exalting the 
Caucasian race and teaching the doctrine of white su- 
premacy. This does not mean that we are the enemies 
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of the coloured or mongrel races. But it does mean that 
we are organised to establish the solidarity and to realise 
the mission of the white race. This is a Gentile organisa- 
tion, and as such has for its mission the interpretation of 
the highest ideals of the white, Gentile peoples. We sing 
no hymns of hate against the Jew. He is interested in his 
own things, and we are exercising the same privilege 
of banding our own kind together in order that we may 
realise the highest and best possible for ourselves. It is 
an American organisation, and we do restrict membership 
to native-born American citizens. Recent immigrants 
are here to serve the interests of the lands from which they 
came, regardless of the interests of this land in which they 
make their homes and seek their fortunes. It is a Pro- 
testant organisation. Membership is restricted to those 
who accept the tenets of true Christianity, which is 
essentially Protestant.’’* 


“ It is accordingly clear,” writes Father Wilfrid Parsons, 
a well-known American Jesuit, ‘“‘that this Society is animated 
by racial and religious prejudices. Those of its members 
who are sincere—and no doubt there are many such—cherish 
patriotic intentions, which have been twisted by their leaders 
for various purposes. The members of the Klan truly 
believe that the Catholic Church is a menace to the free 
institutions of the United States. Have they not behind 
them several centuries filled with prejudices concerning the 
practices and doctrines of the Church? These prejudices 
are further aggravated by the regrettable fact that the immi- 
grants of the last twenty years—Catholics for the most part 
—live together in colonies, speaking their own languages, 
founding their own schools, newspapers and churches, 
almost entirely separating themselves from the American 
life and thought—European islets in the United States. 
Who are the chiefs and organisers of the Klan? For the 
most part, it has been shown that they are persons leading 
a despicable existence and utilising this powerful organisa- 
tion for various personal, financial and political ends. No 
doubt the motive power is constituted by a group of Protes- 
* This is translated from a translation and may not be verbally correct. 
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tant ministers,:some of whom hope thus to bring back the 
masses tg the obedience of their churches, while others are 
seeking to control the politics of the United States. It has 
been justly said that the Klan is ‘the secular arm of the 
Methodist Church.’ The droll side of the affair is that one 
of their demands is for the separation of Church and State, 
while the practical tendency of the Society inclines to the 
union of the State with the Church, provided always that 
their own Church is understood thereby.”’ 

The militant Protestantism of the society was displayed 
in 1926 by a public expression of sympathy with the Mexican 
Government during its campaign of persecution against the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the following telegram, des- 
patched from Toronto by the Havas Agency on the 22nd 
of June, 1926, is also significant : 


“ An Irishman, arrested on a charge of having at- 
tempted to blow up a Catholic church in the Province of 
Ontario with dynamite, declared to the police that he had 
been commissioned by the Ku Klux Klan, which he had 
recently joined, to destroy the edifice in question.”’ 


The political attitude of the Klan was illustrated in 1920 
by an attempt to deport Albert Thomas, Arthur Henderson 
and other Socialists as undesirable and revolutionary foreign- 
ers when they attended an international Labour Convention 
at Washington; and again in 1925, when they prevented 
Arthur Henderson from making a speech at Hartford, 
Connecticut, on the ground that he was an exponent of sub- 
versive ideas. 

Enemies accuse the Klan of being a murder association, 
and its methods are certainly drastic. Ifa Jew, Catholic 
or foreigner chances to offend the Invisible Empire, he soon 
finds a notice on his door bidding him “‘ get out of the dust ” 
within an hour ; should he disregard this, a mob of masked 
men presently appears and hustles him across the frontier 
with grievous mishandling; while for more serious mis- 
demeanours the death penalty is exacted without hesitation. 
Innumerable cases have been reported of men and women 
undergoing terrible tortures and negroes being burnt alive. 
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Thirty persons were beheaded with axes one night in Ala- 
bama, and their families dared make no complaint to the 
police lest they should be pursued by the vengeance of the 
Klan. During the summer of 1923 the tale of outrages 
surpassed any that had gone before, and a state of siege had 
to be proclaimed in Oklahoma. A girl of fourteen was 
flogged to death near Texascana. At Port Arthur, Texas, 
two brothers were mishandled in front of the police-station 
while armed men kept the representatives of justice at bay. 
Often, after a savage flogging, the bleeding backs of the 
victims would be branded with the letters K. K. K. 

A female branch of the society, known as the Camellia, 
was founded in 1923, and has already earned a reputation 
for fanaticism and cruelty surpassing any to be found in the 
male ranks of the Methodists’ secular arm. 
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a order to understand Italy, we must depart from the 
ordinary point of view which was focussed by our 
schoolmasters at a period of political blindness. It is not 
true that from the fall of the Roman Empire to the fall of 
the gates of Rome in 1870 Italy was a distracted country, 
deprived of unity and liberty by foreigners and petty ty- 
rants. It is not true that Garibaldi and Mazzini were heroic 
liberators, acclaimed by a nation rightly struggling to be 
free. It is not true that prosperity and good government 
increased after the establishment of the united kingdom. 

As Signor Bonomi tells us, “‘ The country districts were 
indifferent or hostile to the Risorgimento. It was the 
educated who escorted political prisoners to gaol or the 
gallows with cries of passion, while peasants watched per- 
sons of quality making acquaintance with chains and gibbets. 
The peasants fought against revolution in 1848 and formed 
the reserves of counter-revolution. Unlike French peasants, 
the Italian ones profited nothing from revolutions, and they 
never had any idea of national unity.”’ 

It was not until 1890 or thereabouts that Socialism began 
to spread seriously in the valley of the Po, and then only on 
lines of class jealousy and internationalism. Romagna 
had been the only restless district, a hotbed of revolution and 
sedition, the headquarters of the small Republican party, 
and here the Internationalists were persecuted by the Re- 
publicans far more savagely than by the police. They were 
not only arrested and prosecuted by the authorities, but 
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excluded from labour organisations and knifed by their Re- 
publican «comrades. Ideas, however, always throve on 
opposition in Romagna, and here the Internationalists found 
their first Italian apostles, chiefly young men, for whom 
Republicanism seemed too mild. Why, the Republican 
leader, Mazzini, had actually admitted a-belief in God ! 

Mussolini was born in Romagna, and the atmosphere of 
his youth may be illustrated by an incident. Two crowds 
had assembled in the pine forest of Ravenna to decide with 
knives and pistols whether the ideas of Mazzini or the ideas 
of Bakunin should prevail. The police interfered to re- 
store order, and both crowds united to attack them. 

The Internationalists were not numerous at first. They 
used to go out on horseback after their work and visit friends 
or relations to disseminate their views, then return home 
late in a state of fatigue and intemperance. Their first 
sensational prosecution was in 1878 as “‘ an association of 
malefactors.”” They were taken to the court in chains, but 
not tried until the autumn of 1879, when they were ac- 
quitted and rewarded with a public banquet. 

Meanwhile, active Internationalist propaganda had been 
carried on in Romagna by Andrea Costa after his release in 
1878 from the Paris Santé prison, where he had been confined 
with Louise Michel and Blanqui for disseminating Bakunin’s 
works. It was Costa who started the Socialist organ, 
Avanti, at Imola. This and other subversive papers were 
regularly suppressed but as regularly re-appeared. The 
Garibaldians, believing in the fetish of an absolutely free 
press, supported the Internationalists with money and joined 
them in sending volunteers to help the Greeks in 1897 and the 
Boers in 1900. The Internationalists also included ordinary 
criminals like Germanico Piselli, who ran a paper called 
La Rivendicazione (Vindication) for blackmail and various 
vindictive purposes. But for the most part they were too 
busy fighting the Republicans to concern themselves much 
with the dissemination of their Internationalist doctrines. 
On the 7th of July, 1902, Mussolini’s father, a village black- 
smith, was arrested for rioting at an election, burning the 
voting-papers and driving the praetor to hide in a cupboard. 
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The blacksmith remained 167 days in prison before being 
tried, and was then acquitted. 

We have a picture of Mussolini at the age of twenty, 
standing at the edge of a crowd at a Socialist meeting, and 
Bonavita, the principal speaker, urging him to come forward 
and air his views. Bonavita had heard of his industry and 
intelligence and was a friend of his father. But the boy 
shook his head and slipped away. He had come to listen, 
not to expound. 

However, he was glad to accept journalistic jobs and ex- 
pound Socialism in print. Indeed, he was glad of any job 
that would help to support his family. He would have 
liked to be a teacher at Forli, but lost his chance through 
some irregularity in his papers. He had already been an 
elementary school teacher at Gualtieri in Reggio d’Emilia, 
where he danced and played the violin and was dismissed on 
a charge of pleasure-seeking. He went to Switzerland and 
starved for awhile, working eleven hours a day at three- 
pence an hour ; then he threw up his work because his em- 
ployer was rude, was thrown into prison for lacking visible 
means, became hodman, tramp, a wine-merchant’s errand- 
boy ; somehow he contrived to scrape along at Geneva and 
attended evening classes at the University. 

It was then that he cast himself into the whirlpool of 
revolutionary Internationalism, mixed much with dissolute, 
fantastic Russian students, idolised Babeuf, the French 
Jacobin Communist, read Nietzsche, Sorel, Schopenhauer, 
ridiculed Christ and discovered Buddha. He was expelled 
from canton to canton, earned money as a stonemason, told 
fortunes by cards, was at last deported to Italy and found 
discipline in his military training as a bersaglieve. Then 
came more teaching, fugitive employment for the most part, 
more journalism, a history of philosophy, a melodramatic 
serial, secretaryship to the Socialist Chamber of Labour. 
In 1910 he was the mainstay of his family, a paid Socialist 
agitator, receiving five pounds a month and refusing offers 
of more, claiming independence, denouncing Marxism and 
well-fed Socialists, taking himself very seriously. 

He seems to have been honestly groping for views all this 
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time. There were no terrible grievances around him, no 
starving peasants such as imaginative scribes picture in 
France before the Revolution. But Italy was certainly very 
far from being an Utopia. The farce of parliamentary 
government had been pushed to an extreme. It was Whig- 
gery at its worst. The voters were a small proportion of 
the people, so there could be no pretence of a democracy. 
The elections were manipulated by Governments through 
the Prefects, yet a Government never remained in office long 
enough to carry out a policy. There were many parties and 
none of them ever had a decisive majority. The only way 
to cling to office was by unnatural coalitions, and when one 
set of politicians had had their turn, they were expected 
to make way for another set. All politics were reduced to 
intrigues and scrambles for office, and office lasted so short 
a time that the politicans were chiefly concerned in feathering 
their nests. Not only the votes of electors, but the deputies 
themselves were openly and cynically bought and sold. 
Justice had become a byword. Judicial and military pre- 
ferment, every appointment in the country, down to the 
State tobacco-shops and the dazii or local custom-houses, 
were rewards for political services. And the politicians, 
though many of them appeared highly intelligent and decla- 
matory, were notoriously corrupt time-servers without a 
spark of patriotism or self-respect. The Church was flouted, 
if not persecuted. The King was a parliamentary puppet. 

Until the Socialists came upon the scene, public meetings 
were almost unknown in Italy ; newspapers were rare and 
trivial, and as most peasants were illiterate, newspapers 
could not help to enlighten them ; the only possible spread 
of opinions was in the churches and the taverns, and the 
persecuted priests were scarcely more helpful than the genial, 
careless potmen. 

The success of the Socialist agitators was due to a variety 
of causes. In the first place, it cannot be denied that there 
was something very rotten in the state of Italy. That was 
obvious to the meanest intelligence. Every Italian is a 
traditionalist, believing in legends not only of the Saints and 
the ancient gods, but of Romulus and Cesar ; an imperialist 
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filled with pride over the glories of a dim and distant past. 
An immense field lay fallow, with infinite possibilities of 
being fertilised by a judicious and vigorous propaganda on 
behalf of ordered progress. But the priests and Levites 
passed by on the other side, leaving wounded Italy to be 
tended and nurtured by bad Samaritans. 

No doubt all the Socialist, Internationalist, Communist 
and other revolutionary agitators were not mere criminals. 
Some of them were lunatics. A few may have had philan- 
thropic ideals. None of them must be blamed for fulfilling 
their destiny any more than the pneumococci are blamed for 
invading the lungs of those whose resistance has been lowered 
by chills, alcoholism or fever. The body politic, like the 
human body, is a perpetual battlefield for good and bad 
germs, and the advance of the bad germs depends on feeble- 
ness of resistance or suitability of territory. Now, in Italy, 
after 1870, the good germs or friends of order were paralysed 
and could offer no healthy resistance, the constitution had 
been impaired, the invasion was a mere military parade. 

Italian Socialism, then, was vigorously introduced about 
1890 by a small band of Marx-fed intellectuals—students, 
journalists, lawyers and other parasites—trying to teach the 
people to revolt, and finding the people very difficult to 
persuade of their grievances. The Socialists were not even 
tactful. For instance, in 1911, they denounced the Libyan 
war, though they knew the masses favoured it. Govern- 
ments regarded Socialism as a menace to the unity of the 
realm and resorted alternately to coercion and blandish- 
ments. In May, 1898, they had declared a state of siege 
throughout Italy. In 1912 they conceded universal suffrage 
and tried to win the votes of Socialist deputies in the Chamber. 

Meanwhile, Mussolini had become a power in the Socialist 
party, was appointed editor of their chief organ, the Avaniz, 
and helped to organise the Red Days of June, 1914, uniting 
the various revolutionary elements—Anarchists, Syndi- 
calists and Republicans—in an attempt at armed revolt 
with episodes of extreme violence. But for the war, 
he might easily have destroyed existing society and estab- 
lished something very like Bolshevism in Italy. 
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But when the war came, he veered round suddenly, or 
perhaps one should say, seemed to veer, for he retained many 
of his idea’, retained them even after he had become: dic- 
tator. The war, of course, changed many people, the In- 
ternationalists most conspicuously of all. In every country 
they had boasted that their principles would render war 
impossible, but no sooner did war come than they preferred 
patriotism and hurried to their flags. This was Mussolini’s 
case. He lost his position and income, was wounded, and 
seemed to have no further prospects. But, as usual, he 
fell on his feet. He started a newspaper with practically 
no capital, became the leader of a new party and a power in 
the State merely by following his own impulses of the mo- 
ment. He was no longer an Internationalist, for his pa- 
triotism grew daily, but he was still a Syndicalist, and in 
many ways his programme never drifted very far from that 
of the Bolsheviks. 

But when the Bolsheviks obtained the upper hand in 
Italy, he fought and beat them with their own weapons. 
The advent of Bolshevism in Italy was due to a general 
disappointment overthewar. The people expected a golden 
age and were not satisfied by a mere expansion of ter- 
ritory. They found soaring prices, unemployment, a 
menace of starvation. Their wretched Government was 
flouted at the Peace Congress and failed to maintain order 
at home. The Russian rulers saw and seized their op- 
portunity. Their intensive propaganda found a welcome in 
Italy for the first time. ‘‘ Long live Lenin!’ was chalked 
on almost every wall. Patriotic songs provoked uproars 
and were actually suppressed by timid policemen. Well- 
dressed people, all who drove in cars, all who were not 
obviously workmen were insulted and mobbed and stoned. 
Soldiers dared not appear in public in uniform, and were 
advised by the authorities not to do so, lest they should 
thereby provoke attacks. Wound-stripes and medals were 
torn off with contumely. Crippled heroes were spat upon 
and chased into shops or coffee-houses. The national flag 
was not tolerated anywhere. 

As everybody submitted tamely, the Bolsheviks grew 
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bolder. They hunted holiday crowds out of public squares 
or dispersed them with bombs. Then they proceeded to 
seize fields and factories and attempted to administer them 
under the red flag. Sporadic strikes were proclaimed for 
the most trivial motives. All work became slovenly and 
superficial. Sabotage was organised with diabolical in- 
genuity. For instance, the postal officials remained at 
their desks, but took fifty minutes to register a letter, two 
hours to send off a telegram, laughing good-humouredly at 
the ever increasing queues. 

There was a general strike in April, 1919, and Red Guards 
made the whole country unsafe, committing acts of violence 
and terrorism of every kind. With better leadership they 
could have made Italy an annex of the Union of Soviet 
Republics of Russia. But they could not even till the fields 
or conduct the factories they had usurped. Still less could 
they organise a raid on Rome or a seizure of the instruments 
of government. If Mussolini had been at their head, they 
would probably have been in power to-day. Lenin said, 
“A pity he is lost to us. He is a strong man, who would 
have led our party to victory.”” And Trotski added, ‘‘ You 
have lost your trump card ; the only man who would have 
carried through a revolution was Mussolini.” 

Meanwhile, Mussolini was at work, determined to stamp 
out Bolshevism—not so much because it was a 
revolution as because he considered it the wrong kind of 
revolution. In the first place, he believed in capitalism, 
though ‘he considered it a defective instrument. Then 
he agreed with Lenin in despising democracy, but he wished 
to establish what he called “a new spiritual aristocracy of 
men from the trenches.” And this he had begun to collect 
as early as 1915 by banding his young followers together in 
a more or less secret society, which he called Fasci di Aztone 
Revoluzionaria (Faggots of Revolutionary Action), after- 
wards developed into Fasci di Combattimento (Faggots of 
Combat). The name Fascio was taken from the old Roman 
Lictor’s emblem of an axe tied in a bundle of wands, to 
express authority and union. 

This organisation was founded silently and swiftly, but 
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without the paraphernalia of ordinary secret societies. 
There were no snowball groups with strange names to unite 
unknown"persons for a common object under a mysterious 
head, no blood-curdling oaths or fantastic passwords or 
barbaric rites. The only oath taken was as follows, ‘“ In 
the name of God and Italy, in the name of those who have 
died for the greater glory of Italy, I swear that I will conse- 
crate myself, entirely and for ever, to live for the benefit 
of my country.” Yet the unity, discipline, determination 
and secrecy were none the less effective. And at this time 
the Fascist programme was frankly revolutionary, proposing 
to establish a republic, abolish the Senate, sequestrate 
religious property, expropriate riches, and seize eighty-three 
per cent. of the gains of war profiteers. 

The first open demonstration of Bolshevism in Italy took 
place on the 18th of February, 1919, when tens of thousands 
marched through the streets of Milan shouting “‘ Long live 
Lenin!’’ And Fascism in its modern form began at Milan 
on the 23rd of March, 1919, when one hundred and forty-five 
persons met in the small hall of an old palace. Mussolini 
then changed the sub-title of his paper, the Popolo da’ Italia 
from ‘‘ the Socialist daily,”’ to “‘ the journal of fighters and 
producers.” 

It was very slowly that the Fascists began to be talked 
about. I was in the most disturbed districts at the time of 
Bolshevik permeation, meeting people of all classes, making 
investigations as a newspaper correspondent. But the first 
time I heard the word Fascist was in 1920. I had been 
sitting outside Florian’s in St. Mark’s Square at Venice one 
afternoon and had just strolled off when I heard a loud 
explosion behind me. Then I returned and found my 
table blown to bits, and blood on the pavement. I said to 
one of the spectators, “‘ Really, these Socialists... .’?; but 
he answered disagreeably, “It is just as likely to be the 
Fascists.”” It surprised me to find a respectable looking 
man defending the Socialists, but I soon learned that the 
counter-revolutionaries were also using violent methods. 

And it was not long before I became acquainted with Fas- 

ists. I wrote for the first number of L’Italia Nuova (New 
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Italy), their organ at Venice, and found that they were 
starting newspapers all over the country. They belonged 
to all classes, with lawyers generally predominating, and they 
evidently possessed great influence. The Italian Govern- 
ment, for instance, had turned me back at Abbazia when 
I tried to visit d’Annunzio at Fiume; but a Fascist document 
enabled me to go to Zara without impediment from the 
authorities, and at Zara I found the Italian Governor and all 
his staff were zealous Fascists, and they sent me direct to 
Fiume by steamer. 

The Fascists were not a party, I wastold. They had nota 
quack remedy for all the ills of humanity. A frequent 
question was whether they desired the monarchy or a re- 
public, and I am sure they had not made up their minds at 
this time, for their invariable answer was that they were 
interested only in the nation. Republicanism might answer 
the ideals of justice, or Italy might be traditionally monar- 
chical, but that was the province of philosophers and his- 
torians, a matter of indifference to patriots. The criticism 
of the monarchy was that it did not seem monarchical 
enough. In order to be a reality, I was told, monarchy 
should possess prestige in substance and in form instead of 
becoming the mouthpiece of imperious demagogues. But 
to set up a President instead of a King would be to fall from 
the frying pan into the fire, from monarchical to republican 
Bolshevism. ‘‘ Our Socialists,’”’ the Fascists declared, ‘‘ offer us 
only the Lenin-like monkeys who answer to the names of 
157 dishonourable members in no way representative of the 
people,’’ those 157 deputies who had flouted the King by sing- 
ing the Red Flag when he came to open Parliament. 

The new missioners were equally detached on the class 
question. The middle-class had produced profiteers, they 
said, but it also possessed healthy intellectual forces. The 
proletariat had its profiteers too, and a proletariat that 
drinks and won’t work is no less offensive than the parasites 
who eat and won’t work. But the proletariat which 
worked and produced, deserved respect no less than the work- 
ing and productive middle classes. ‘‘ If the proletariat were 
working to eradicate all the speculators and swindlers and 
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drones of every class and to set up honest and intelligent 
men in their stead,’ I was told, ‘‘ we should be their brothers 
in arms, but when we find them aiming at a dictatorship of 
drunkards, gamblers and wastrels, we must resist them to 
the uttermost.” So far the Fascists had no very definite 
programme beyond resisting the menace of the rivalry of 
Bolshevism. 

The chief mistake of the Bolsheviks was wounding the 
strong patriotic feelings of the nation. They were openly 
contemptuous of Italy’s share in the war, and thus they set 
every old soldier and his friends and family against them. 
And many who might have hesitated about opposing them 
were lashed into fury by the unspeakable outrages which 
they committed. Meanwhile, patriotism had been further 
exasperated by the Government’s tame surrender of Al- 
bania and Fiume. 

One case which contributed enormously to the discredit 
of the Socialists was that of the student Sonzini and the 
gaoler Scimula, who were condemned to death by a local 
Soviet for the crime of being Fascists. It was in vain that 
Scimula pleaded his record for kindness to prisoners, offered 
to bring witnesses from the criminal classes, begged for 
mercy in the name of his mother and his little children. The 
sentence was that both the accused should be cast into the 
great furnaces of the metal works, and this would have been 
carried out but for the fact that the stokers were too 
lazy to keep the furnaces alight, so the execution had to be 
carried out with revolvers. ‘‘ These,” the Socialist organ, 
Avanti, smugly observed, “‘ are the risks run by those who 
fight for Fascism.”” Italians are naturally sentimental, and 
the indignation aroused by this incident may be imagined. 

The manufacturers and landowners of Italy proved too 
timid to fight Bolshevism openly, but they were useful in 
providing the sinews of war at a critical moment, and their 
assistance entitled them to mitigate the ultra-democratic 
desires of some of the Fascist leaders. ; 

Nothing, however, could have mitigated the passionate 
desire for retribution which animated the Fascists and proved 
the life and soul of their cause. Soon they behaved with all 
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the relentless fury of a terrorist secret society. Punitive 
expeditions were sent out in the night and suddenly appeared 
wherever they were wanted as though they had dropped 
from the clouds. The Bolsheviks might be complacently 
holding their councils or drawing up their bombastic pro- 
grammes. A rumble would be heard; here were a dozen 
armoured cars in the street ; bands of desperadoes leaped out 
armed to the teeth, as though from the wooden horse of 
Troy. They produced machine-guns, petrol, torches, set 
fire to Chambers of Labour, Labour headquarters, newspaper 
offices, co-operative stores, saw to the thorough execution 
of their tasks and departed as swiftly as they had come. 
And their punishments were all carefully thought out in 
advance. Murderers were shot without hesitation, lesser 
culprits were beaten with many stripes. But the favourite 
form of chastisement was to make the offenders temporarily 
helpless by the administration of castor oil. That was a very 
happy thought, for it disarmed and exposed to intense 
ridicule without maiming or leaving serious grievances. 
There was an elaborate system of espionage, and whenever 
the local Fascist committee heard that two or three were 
gathered together to form a new Bolshevik centre, or that 
the nation had been insulted in the course of tavern gossip, 
a band of young men would be sent out with flasks of the 
persuasive purge and the loudest demagogues would soon 
be reduced to paralysing and laughable convulsions. 

Meanwhile, Mussolini sat in his office at the Popolo 
d'Italia like a spider waiting at the edge of its web. He had 
started the paper in November, 1914, in four miserable little 
rooms in a hovel of one of the lowest slums of Milan, and even 
when more space was needed for extended operations, the 
atmosphere of his sanctum was one of vigilance, to the ex- 
clusion of comfort or any other consideration. There seemed 
scarcely room for his writing-desk, two chairs and a book- 
case that was usually fuller of bombs than books. 

Though he despised parliamentary institutions, Mussolini 
felt that he could afford to despise no instrument of propa- 
ganda, and he posed candidates in various parts of the 
country. They were not very successful, but at least they 
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enabled him to go to the Chamber of Deputies as the leader 
of a group of thirty-three in May, 1921. But he was not then 
a dictator even in his own party. There was a crisis in June 
over the 1epublican tendency, which threatened to divide 
his tollowers. That was smoothed over, but a more acute 
crisis arose in August over the question of continuing violent 
methods. It must be remembered that the spirit of 
revolution dominated the whole country at this period. The 
Liberals were offering the land to the peasants, the Popolari 
(unofficial Clericals) were proposing fundamental changes, 
and the Fascists were demanding expropriation on a large 
scale. A pact was now proposed between Fascists, Social- 
ists and Popolari for a cessation of violence. Mussolini said 
the poor country needed rest, and he would sign a pact with 
the Devil or Antichrist to obtain it, but his subordinates 
objected. Then he threatened to withdraw. “If Fascism 
will not follow me,’ he said, ‘‘ no one can oblige me to follow 
Fascism. I am a leader who leads, not a leader who fol- 
lows.” 

It was a period that called loudly for compromise. Fas- 
cist excesses had provoked a panic and a desire for retalia- 
tion, not only among Socialists, but among all those who 
belonged to no party and sighed only for peace and order. 
Many policemen and Fascists were stabbed at night on 
lonely roads. Anti-Fascist groups arose, known as God’s 
Arditi (storm-troops) and the Arditi of the People, and they 
fought Fascist raiding parties with terrific ferocity. Italy 
was growing seriously frightened of the Fascists, especially 
after the affair at Treviso on the 12th of July, 1921. The local 
Clericals and Republicans had combined to defend the 
labourers of Ca’ Tron village against the land-owners, and re- 
pulsed an attempt to recover stolen property. Then, with 
astonishing swiftness, fifteen hundred Fascists were mobi- 
lised from districts as far distant as Istria and Tuscany. 
They arrived at dead of night ina hundred lorries, armed with 
rifles and hand-grenades, and wearing steel helmets, this 
equipment having been issued them out of the stores of the 
regular army. They proceeded to sack the offices 
of Ii Piave, the local Clerical paper, then, after a siege 
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of several hours, those of La Riscossa, the Republican 
organ. 

One of the chief secrets of Mussolini’s success has been his 
instantaneous insight, almost second-sight, into public 
opinion, and he now perceived that Fascism was in danger, 
through its excesses, of alienating the country. Accordingly, 
he overruled refractory followers and signed the pact on the 
3rd of August, 1921, at a conference called by the President 
of the Chamber of Deputies. His followers, however, while 
professing to acquiesce, continued and multiplied their ex- 
cesses. Whereupon Mussolini resigned from the Central 
Committee and began a vigorous campaign in his Popolo 
a’Italia, denouncing them as “‘ false Fascists,’ though they 
apparently constituted the bulk of his party. ‘‘ Fascism,” 
he wrote on the bs of August, “is no longer liberation, but 
tyranny.” 

Fascism, nae became a mere ghost without the 
personality of its magnetic founder, and Mussolini soon 
resumed the leadership with a new programme. The Fas- 
cist militia of January, 1921, had provided the party with 
a centralised military force, and he now proceeded to organise 
it on Roman lines: 


3 squads of 15 to20men.... 1 maniple under a decu- 


rion. 
GANI DIES © og ccc o's 's 6-00 .- lcentury, under a centu- 
rion. 
BIE gain 5 cnn 0 wince 1 cohort, under a senior. 
Bt O- COUOTES \a'e'9 a'5:0' oats .. 1 legion, under a consul. 
PLO ACRIONS: 64 6.59. 9'0/4'sn:0% 1 group, under a group 
commander. 


By the end of 1922, the Fascist militia amounted to more 
than 300,000 men, governed by rigid military and personal 
discipline. 

During the winter of 1921-2, the re-organised Fascists 
became an irresistible weapon in Mussolini’s hands, and he 
made full use of it to consolidate his power. But he found 
he had to give way on the question of violence, which became 
more and more systematic. Socialist mayors and councils 
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were threatened and beaten into resignation. Castor oil 
flowed like spring rivers. Labour centres were ruthlessly 
attacked and burnt if they were not immediately surren- 
dered. And violence proved the best policy, for a general 
stampede began among the opponents of Fascism. Perhaps 
the chief reason for this was the anxiety of the Socialists 
to save their co-operative stores, which represented years of 
saving and patient labour. Union after union seceded from 
the general Confederation of Labour and went over to 
the Fascist camp. At Ferrara no less than seventeen 
Red Leagues joined in one day. Everywhere they were 
peacefully absorbed on the one condition that their leaders 
should be thrown overboard. 

But all this absorption of Socialists had its effect on the 
character of Fascism, destroying the preponderance of the 
middle-class, shaking off the control of landowners and 
manufacturers, whose finances had been very useful during 
the struggle. They were now compelled to surrender land 
to the labourers, and contribute, no longer as a favour but 
as a duty to the Fascist cause. Most important of all, 
Fascism secured a monopoly of labour. No man was allowed 
to work for his living unless he could display the Fascist 
badge. 

The last desperate effort of the Socialists was to declare a 
general strike in July, 1922, as a protest against the in- 
activity of the Government in the face of Fascist outrages. 
It may be mentioned that the Premier was then Signor Facta, 
upon whom Scialoja made the epigram that his signature was 
mistaken for Verba. 

Mussolini regarded the strike as a challenge and imme- 
diately mobilised his militia. He issued an ultimatum of 
forty hours to the strikers and filled their places with his 
own men, with the result that the strike was called off. But 
still he persevered with his offensive. 

One of the plans of the Socialist campaign had been to 
demonstrate the failure of the Capitalist system by de- 
liberately mismanaging and ruining every concern they 
controlled. Thus the deficit of Milan municipality had been 
raised from 16,000,000 lire in 1918 to 375,000,000 lire in 1922. 
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In one year Mussolini changed this to a surplus of 17,000,000 
lire, and he performed similar miracles in other cities. He 
also restored orderly government to the annexed provinces, 
which had been shamefully mismanaged. At the beginning 
of October the Socialists expelled their moderate members, 
voted against any further collaboration with the Liberal 
State and practically ceased to exist as a party. Now was 
Mussolini’s opportunity. The Fascist Directory had given 
him plenary powers, the army would certainly not resist 
him, and he had only to stretch out his hand to grasp his prize. 

He felt his way by a number of insidious speeches, care- 
fully noting their effect on the people. One thing was soon 
made clear, that he would meet with serious opposition if he 
attempted to depose the King. So he announced that he 
would spare the monarchy if it did not thwart Fascism. 

Rumours of revolution were now speedily spreading every- 
where, and he was offered a place in the Ministry without a 
portfolio—responsibility without power, as he phrased it 
sarcastically. 

On the 24th of October, 1922, he declared at Naples, 
“We have conquered the burning, vibrating soil of all the 
South of Italy. It is a matter of days, perhaps of hours. 
Either the government must be handed over to us, or we shall 
seize it by marching on Rome.” On the 27th he received a 
telephone message in the theatre at Milan, ‘“‘ It has begun.” 
His Blackshirts had seized the public offices at Cremona after 
a short conflict that cost them twelve lives. Manifestoes 
were issued at Milan, preparations were made for barricades. 
Everybody expected an immediate march on Rome. 

But Mussolini preferred to hem in the capital. If he had 
begun by seizing it, he might have been confronted by a long 
series of campaigns in every direction, and a single check 
would have heartened his foes. 

Facta, the Premier, wanted to proclaim martial law, but 
the King prudently refused to sign the proclamation. 

And there was Mussolini waiting at the offices of the 
Popolo d’ Italia at Milan, waiting at the end of telephone wires 
while his legions gathered round the capital awaiting orders 
to advance. 
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On the 28th firing was heard. He seized a rifle and ran 
out to a barricade, with the result that he was nearly shot 
through the head by a nervous young adherent. He an- 
nounced that he would neither discuss not compromise. 
“Unless I am given an absolute mandate to form a Govern- 
ment—my own Government,” he said, “I will not leave 
Milan save to place myself at the head of an army.” 

At noon on the 29th the King’s aide-de-camp telephoned 
acceding to his wishes. Mussolini asked for telegraphic 
confirmation and received it within half-an-hour. 

On the 30th he formed his ministry, ordered a general 
advance, and made his triumphal march through Rome. 
His revolution was accomplished with little or no bloodshed. 
If parliament means democracy, it was an anti-democratic 
revolution carried out by the people. 

It certainly established a stringent personal Government 
such as had been rarely rivalled by any absolute monarch 
or revolutionary tyrant. Mussolini’s first step was to con- 
solidate his position and place himself out of danger of popu- 
lar revulsion or reprisals. He had already been forced to 
resign once by insubordinate followers, and his historical 
studies had taught him that collective enthusiasm is apt to 
fade away in the withering glare of success. He realised that 
it would have been highly dangerous to disband his legions 
and let loose hundreds of thousands of unemployed warriors 
upon a recently distracted kingdom. Satan would certainly 
have found some mischief for their idle hands, and grievances 
would have been found to re-organise them against him. To 
indemnify them for their patrotism would have thwarted 
his schemes of economy, besides clashing with the spirit of 
Fascism, which had led each legionary to bear the expenses 
of his march to Rome. Now, after victory, he exacted calm 
as emphatically as he had previously commanded tumult. 
The squad system was abolished, but it was transformed 
into a tremendous militia of volunteers, giving free service 
as guardians of public safety. The rising generation was not 
forgotten, and he enlisted 100,000 small boys between the 
ages of six and fifteen as a supernumerary contingent under 
the name of Balilla, a species of boy scout. 
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“T feel like a surgeon,” he said, “‘ called to the bedside of 
a sick man in danger of death.” And his first surgical duty 
was to cut out the polypus of Parliament, to which he attri- 
buted most of the national disease. Italy, in his opinion, 
required long and patient treatment in a nursing home, and 
his experiment would be foredoomed to failure if he were 
liable to sudden dismissal by a change of mood in the elec- 
torate. Moreover, the Liberal or Risorgimento idea of a 
recognised opposition,—His Majesty’s Opposition—wel- 
comed as part of the constitution and encouraged to fri- 
volous criticism, would be a constant handicap. 

He summed up his attitude as follows: ‘‘ Liberalism in- 
spires all the enemies of Fascism. Does it stand for univer- 
sal suffrage and such conceptions? Does it mean keeping 
Parliament permanently sitting so that it may continue to 
present the ignoble spectacle which aroused general 
disgust ? Does it, in the name of Liberty, mean leaving to 
the few liberty to destroy the liberty of others? Liberty is 
not only a means but an end. As a means it needs to be 
controlled and dominated. And here we come to the ques- 
tion of force. I beg our friends the Liberals to tell me if in 
all history there has ever been a government based exclu- 
sively upon the consent of the people and ready to dispense 
altogether with the use of force. The consent of the people 
is as:mutable as the sands on the seashore. It is never 
complete, never permanent. There never was a govern- 
ment that made all the governed happy. You must have 
recourse to force. Now Fascism throws all the noxious 
theories of so-called Liberalism upon the rubbish-heap. 
When a group is in power, it is its duty to fortify and defend 
itself against all. Men are perhaps tired of liberty. If by 
liberty be meant the daily suspension of the tranquil, or- 
dered rhythm of the work of the nation, the right to spit 
upon the symbols of religion and of our native land and of 
the State, I as head of the State and chief of the Fascisti 
declare that such liberty shall never come into existence.”’ 

And on another occasion he said, “I prefer fifty thousand 


rifles to five million votes.” 
However, he determined to retain Parliament as well as 
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the Crown. Parliament had been a fetish so long that its 
destruction could not have failed to arouse misgivings 
among the superstitious masses. English children are still 
taught in schools that the one unforgivable crime of King 
Charles I was that he administered the country for eleven 
years without a Parliament, though no blame is attached to 
Oliver Cromwell, who made his Parliaments his washpots. 
And similar fancies linger in Italy, so that Mussolini was 
perhaps prudent in devising a plan of group-voting, whereby 
a bare majority of the people, perhaps even an active mino- 
rity, could count upon an overwhelming majority in the 
Chamber. And he tolerated opposition there as little as he 
did in the country. ‘‘I have spared your toy,” he said, 
referring to Parliament, “‘ but on your vote of confidence 
depends your fate.” 

And he found that, whatever measures he might decree on 
the impulse of the moment, he could always have them 
ratified by an obsequious Chamber and point triumphantly 
to his constitutional correctness. The only opposition he 
really resented and almost feared was that of the Liberal 
groups, which withdrew to the Aventine and continued to 
murmur against his disregard of English nineteenth-century 
doctrines. 

The Fascist attitude towards Parliament has been 
shrewdly summed up by Vincenzo Grasso, who defines 
Fascism as “ a rebellion of the people or of a majority of the 
people against vitiated institutions, which cannot be re- 
formed by legal means for a better safeguard of the interests 
of the country.’’ Thus defined, Fascism is represented as 
desirable everywhere, for ‘ Parliaments are numerous 
assemblies unsuited to competent and serene discussion, 
rather polemical than deliberate in character. They should 
confine themselves to the acceptance or rejection of proposals. 
And elections by the vote of mobs are unsuited to the choice 
of persons expert in the knowledge of social questions.” 
Grasso suggests that members of Parliament should be 
selected by lot from county court judges, as they would be 
wiser and more moderate. 

The attitude towards the Crown was very similar. In his 
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unregenerate days, Mussolini had been a vehement Repub- 
lican. Even when he found himself at the head of a par- 
liamentary party he was inclined to keep away from the royal 
opening of the Chamber in order to demonstrate his repub- 
lican sentiments. He finally decided to spare the throne 
only because he realised that its continuance would streng- 
‘then his own position. He considers that it adds lustre 
when it is trundled at the wheels of his triumphant chariot. 
He must take a grim pleasure over the many pictures pub- 
lished of State ceremonials with him, the great Dictator, 
strutting in the foreground, and a tiny, modest little King 
scarcely perceptible in his shadow. And he must have 
inspired the newspaper announcement that “‘ Signor Musso- 
lini is considering the question of marrying one of the King’s 
daughters to the King of Bulgaria.” 

Yet he spares no pains when the dynasty can be used to 
glorify the régime. Rarely have such obsequies been wit- 
nessed as that of the Queen Dowager Margherita in 1926. 
All the way from Bordighera to Rome, even in the darkest 
and smallest hours, crowds gathered round blazing altars 
at every station while the funeral train paused for two 
minutes to receive their silent homage, smothered in flowers, 
escorted by gorgeous prelates and majestic sentinels in glit- 
tering helmets and cuirasses. She was the first Queen of 
United Italy, being borne to her tomb in the capital where the 
Fascist chief had completed the union of Italian hearts ! 

But wherever opposition lurked Mussolini never hesi- 
tated to strike. It will have been noticed throughout this 
volume that secret societies and subversive movements 
have everywhere found dangerous recruits among students. 
In all countries the chief, if not the only, avenue for ambi- 
tious youth has long been through the universities. When 
the age of machinery dawned, young peasants who desired 
to raise their status threw away their sickles and deserted 
their ploughs in order to flock into the towns, but the best 
they could hope for was to become artisans. And agitators 
taught them that one man is as good as another, that the 
only difference between a gentleman and a clown is a matter 
of opportunity. Given the opportunity of education, there 
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seemed no reason why the clown should not join the pro- 
fessional class and strut about in a frock coat and a bowler. 
The blessings of education were a Liberal watchword, which 
the most strenuous Conservative scarcely dared to deny. 
Accordingly, the Universities were thrown open, fees were 
reduced to a minimum, examinations became so easy that 
very little knowledge indeed sufficed to confer a dangerous 
degree and the status of a gentleman. 

The result in Italy was to flood the country with briefless 
barristers, unemployed doctors, teachers, journalists, most 
of whom drifted into the political arena. These hungry, 
halt-illiterate waifs were almost pre-destined to become 
Socialist agitators, party hacks, poisonous parasites preying 
upon the tissues of the nation. Mussolini realised that they 
were a menace to Fascism, and he hastened to apply his 
surgery to higher education by raising rees and stiffening 
examinations. The effects have been salutary, but they 
have left painful scars. Students who could persevere only 
by privation and sacrifice at the best of times found their 
ambitions ruthlessly nipped in the bud, and not all of them 
were mentally equipped to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities which were opened for technical education. 

These opportunities have been offered lavishly as part of a 
campaign for making the most of Italy’s resources and em- 
phasising the crude notion that imports are necessarily a 
curse. The country is so rich in electric power that it should 
be able to restrict the importation of coal and thus make 
itself independent of the follies of foreign strikes. 

Irrigation is also being pressed forward in the hope of 
making Italy more nearly self-supporting. More important 
still, the workers have been peacefully persuaded of the 
necessity of increased production. Instead of ruining them- 
selves and the nation by such idle slogans as ‘‘ Not a minute 
on the day, not a penny off the pay,” they are always ready 
to work overtime, they take a far-sighted view of profits 
and refrain from haggling, and they are rewarded by free- 
dom from unemployment and labour disputes. 

This Utopia must be ascribed to the Syndicate system, 
which Mussolini has retained from his old Socialist days, 
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and which sounds suspiciously like the Soviets of the Bol- 
sheviks. Workers and employers may still combine in any 
way they please—theoretically, at any rate—but there must 
be one recognised Syndicate in every group. There are 
fifteen Syndicates in all—an employers’ and a workers’ 
Syndicate for each of the following groups: industry, agri- 
culture, commerce, sea-transport, land-transport, artists, 
artisans and liberal professions. These fifteen Syndicates 
are infinitely sub-divided—for instance, there are sub- 
syndicates of metallurgy, mechanics, wholesale trade, retail 
trade, export trade, libraries, printing, etc.,—but all the 
divisions depend on the fifteen national federations composed 
of representatives elected by the workers and the producers. 
And the fifteen syndicates co-operate by means of liaison 
officers appointed by the Government. 

Strikes and lock-outs have become impossible, not only 
because they are prohibited on pain of fines and imprison- 
ment, but because all labour disputes have to be brought 
before Chambers of Labour and disinterested judges. 
Moreover, those in authority have a very good idea as to 
what an employer can afford to pay, and a hint from them 
goes further than the menace of any trades union else- 
where. 

Gradually, too, the Syndicalist organisation had per- 
meated, infiltrated every class and corner of the country. 
Naturally, it would be far too cumbrous a process to appeal 
to headquarters for every trivial dispute of the hour. When 
a man is dissatisfied with his rent, or thinks the village fisher- 
men are charging too much, or fails to obtain prompt atten- 
tion from the plumber, he takes his grievance to the local 
Fascists and relies upon equity. The local Syndicates are 
called Fascist Federations, and at the head of each is a 
delegate from headquarters or from a superior organisation, 
instructed to arbitrate on all questions impartially. 

On the whole it is a mild and benevolent tyranny, and 
orders are given to avoid friction as much as possible. But 
human nature is sometimes found to assert itself. The free- 
masonry of Fascism may confer undue favours, and few are 
bold enough to stand far outside the organisation. 
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The rigour of Fascism has been admitted by Mussolini in 
his strictures on personal liberty. His honesty is undoubted, 
but his judgment is sometimes at fault, and few men are fit 
to exercise unlimited power. Now and again, a sovereign 
with long inherited traditions of objective impartiality, an 
anointed ruler trained to government from his cradle and 
inspired by forty generations of purple majesty, may be 
trusted to interpret the needs of the people committed to his 
charge. And there is this in favour of absolutism, that laws 
and institutions soon grow old and inappropriate amid the 
ever-changing conditions of the life of man. Democracy is 
ever ready to change and pull down, but is too often inspired 
by the selfishness of vigorous minorities, or becomes the 
plaything of tortuous, even criminal intrigues. The incor- 
ruptible dictator avoids such risks. His impartiality would 
be admirable if he possessed the supernatural gift of infalli- 
bility. 

Mussolini has undoubtedly performed a great work. He 
has rescued Italy from the brink of the grave and trans- 
figured her with a spirit of idealism such as the world has 
rarely seen. But he lacks the divinity which hedges a king. 
His early struggles for existence have left his mind a mael- 
strom, seething with personal grievances; his occasional 
changes of front have loosened his perceptive gear to the 
verge of instability ; his psychological insight often leads 
him to give the people what they want, rather than what 
they need; his contempt for mankind has sometimes per- 
suaded him to accept unworthy lieutenants in despair of 
discovering perfection; his overwhelming self-confidence 
has wielded his iron sceptre to beat down all initiative and 
power of development under his feet. 

Wiser tyrants have granted a certain toleration to the 
press, regarding criticism as an abcess more dangerous when 
driven beneath the skin than when encouraged to come to a 
head. Mussolini began by burning down the offices of hostile 
newspapers and priming their editors with castor oil. When 
he had secured office he imposed such a censorship as was 
scarcely known anywhere in war-time. Gradually he pro- 
ceeded from the suppression of articles and paragraphs and 
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whole issues to the absorption of journals, the substitution 
of editors, the dragooning of all opinions by his blackshirts. 

The walls of many taverns are adorned with warnings not 
only of NO BLASPHEMY, but of No poLitics. Thus no 
effort is spared to check the exchange of thoughts which 
might be unpalatable to the Fascist Government. If it 
were possible to supervise men’s thoughts, no doubt there 
would be edicts to control the dreams of every siesta. 
D’Annunzio used to say, “‘ My will be done !’’ when address- 
ing his faithful legionaries at Fiume, and Mussolini sees to it 
that his shall be done in every byway of private life. 

Even under the tyranny of Cromwell, Puritanism was not 
sorampant. The Italians are naturally inclined to vice in a 
gay, irresponsible way. Now they interrupt their mildest 
flirtations to look over their shoulders and make sure that 
no Fascist emissary is watching them with a stick or a purge. 

Mussolini is doubtless not alone in condemning the immo- 
desty of modern women, who flaunt their legs and their 
bosoms in public, but he is the only man in Europe with the 
power to enforce fashions and sumptuary laws. The pre- 
text of home production excludes French dressmakers and 
foreign materials as well as French pornographic literature or 
plays. In process of time every signora and signorina and 
contadina will be condemned to go about like a medizval 
chatelaine in robes flowing from neck to heels, and the incon- 
venience will be accepted through fear of the intolerant 
satellites of Fascism. And His Excellency does not like to 
see women aping boys, so they must refrain from shingling 
and bobbing—even royal princesses must be taught to 
cherish nature’s greatest ornament. He has prohibited 
gambling, and thereby ruined many prominent resorts. 
If he hears of the Charleston dance, he will doubtless for- 
bid that negro-Simian orgy. 

And home industries must be further encouraged by taking 
holidays at home instead of changing good Italian money 
at foreign watering-places with all their dangerous temp- 
tations, so passports are refused to those who cannot show 
a lucrative engagement abroad. 

Mussolini does not go so far as to restore the Papal States 
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to the Papacy or release the Prisoner of the Vatican, but he 
considers religion salutary to the masses. So he has made 
religious instruction compulsory in the elementary schools. 
At the same time he does not think that religion should go too 
far. He has observed with disapproval that miracle-mon- 
gers are arousing group-superstition in various parts of the 
peninsula. There was an old man near Naples who per- 
formed marvellous cures by prescribing earth-pills. There 
was a girl in the Capitanata who developed the stigmata of 
Christ and attracted flocks of pilgrims from far and wide. 
Mussolini frowned and enunciated a new prohibition. No 
IDLENESS and NO FREEMASONS were no followed by NO 
MIRACLES, recalling the old French revolutionary edict : 


Défense a Dieu 
De faire miracle 
Dans ce lieu. 


All the restrictions would have been accepted without 
murmur, even if murmuring were not prohibited. The pros- 
perity of the nation is felt to be at stake, and a state of siege 
is endured as complacently as it was during the war. This is 
largely explained by the wave of idealism which has flooded 
a naturally romantic people. Even in normal times, Italians 
lay immense store by their poets. Dante’s slightest refer- 
ence toa village is carved in letters of gold upon its walls. 
But for d’Annunzio, Italy would probably have remained | 
neutral, and d’Annunzio was heeded chiefly because he was 
a poet. Mussolini is not a poet, but he is a visionary, and 
that is almost as effective. 

He was born in 1883, but he feels himself endowed with 
perpetual youth. Every Fascist considers himself a boy, 
behaves like a boy, though his breath be short and his 
memory long. Always and everywhere he carols forth the 
everlasting refrain : 


Giovinezza, giovinezza, 
Primavera di Bellezza 


(Youth, youth, Springtime of beauty), 
because, as Mussolini has said, ‘‘ Youth understands better 
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than old age, however wise, the two greatest things in the 
wo1ld—love and sacrifice.”’ 

Many have no doubt resigned themselves to the hardship 
of emergency measures with the conviction that they cannot 
endure for ever. Losses by war and losses by Bolshevik 
crimes have to be retrieved, but progress has been so rapid 
that the penitential period must be drawing to its close. 
They flatter themselves. It will endure as long as Mussolini 
rules, as long as idealism remains cradled in the sugar-sweet 
strains of Giovinezza. When wealth and progress and 
stability have been assured, there will still remain dreams of 
Empire as alluring as any ever cherished by the citizens of 
Cesar. Mussolini possesses enough of the missionary spirit 
to believe in the duty of spreading the blessings of his rule 
to less favoured nations. Italy needs colonies, a place in the 
sun, the control of the Mediterranean, safety from French 
and Jugo-Slav and Greek aggressions, and all her needs 
call for a continuance of patriotism and sacrifice. In a 
speech to the Chamber of Deputies on the 16th of July, 
1923, Mussolini said, ‘“‘ You ask me, when will this moral 
pressure of Fascism end? When will Fascism grow uD ? 
Well, I do not wish it to grow up too soon.’ 

This means that, if Fascism grew up, it might grow out of 
hand. It might wander away and cease to be Mussolini. 
The one central fact about Fascism at present is that Fas- 
‘cism is Mussolini. It is not merely a personal movement 
but a personal incarnation. Without Mussolini, there would 
be no Fascism. The movement, the ideals, the hopes of 
national regeneration would fade away like fallen leaves. 
His enemies know this, and that is why they conspire inces- 
santly to assassinate him. He is the founder of a dynasty 
without an heir, the father of a mule fore-doomed to sterility. 

An augury of the future may, however, be gleaned from 
his epigram that Fascism is Communism upside down. 
Mussolini began life as a revolutionary Socialist and he has 
since admitted that he joined the Socialists without a critical 
examination of their doctrines. ‘‘ The proletariat,” he said, 
“does not need to understand Socialism like a theorem. 
We want to believe it. We must believe it. It is the faith 
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which removes mountains, for it gives the illusion that the 
mountains are moving. Is not illusion perhaps the only 
reality in life? ’’ And other Socialists began in the same 
spirit of self-satisfied ignorance, with the same groping 
towards the Fourth Dimension. 

Bolshevism and Fascism, moreover, proceeded a long way 
on parallel paths towards dictatorship. Both despised 
democracy and seized the first opportunity to destroy the 
parliamentary system. Both are imperialists. Both 1ely 
on a standing army of unquestioning supporters. Much is 
made of the different attitudes towards capitalism, but after 
four years Lenin found that his system could not endure 
without restoring capitalism in a modified form. Both rely 
on Soviets. Both find their most dangerous opponents in 
the intelligentsia, in the people who acquire a little know- 
ledge and wear black coats. Really, if we judge by what is 
exposed above the surface, there is little to choose between 
the programmes of Bolshevism and Fascism. The only 
contrast is between the wholesale destruction in Russia and 
the patient reconstruction in Italy ; between pulling down 
and building up, iconoclasm and evolution. 

Both Bolshevism and Fascism remain secret societies, 
working insidiously for very different ends, the one for the 
exaltatién and fleshpots ot criminal lunatics, the other for 
ideals so lofty that poor humanity can believe in them only 
because they are incredible. “‘ You say we cannot accom- 
plish the impossible,’ Mussolini wrote in 1923, “ but all 
history is the impossible, the absurd, the unforeseen, forged 
into reality by the brain and the muscles of man.” 

The war cast the world into a melting-pot, and the world 
still seethes. But the day must come when it will settle 
down. Then we may find that the nineteenth century 
superstitions of Parliament and democracy are not dead but 
damned. The old countries may be absorbed in the bloody 
mists of Bolshevism or in the empyrean of Fascist ideals 
of love and labour and self-sacrifice. Bolshevism may 
devour Fascism and reduce it with foul gastric juices, or 
Fascism may assimilate and purify Bolshevism for the peni- 
tential regeneration of mankind. Or the world may recall 
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and emulate happier centuries when men feared God and 
honoured Kings ; when monastic benevolence and the brother- 
hood of guilds kept poverty and jealousy from their doors ; 
when the crusading spirit was abroad, and the slinking 
shadows of secret societies were held in horror by all men of 
goodwill. 
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